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From the Editor’s Desk 


HE book review section of this journal depends perhaps more fully and 

more broadly upon you, the Members and Fellows of the Association, 
than does the textual section. Neither the receipt of books for review nor the 
recruitment of reviewers is an automatic process. 

Let us first point out how reviewers are selected. Several years ago, a ro!! 
of potential reviewers was established through your replies to a questionnaire 
circulated by the Executive Secretary. It is organized on a regional and topica! 
basis, so that we may quickly locate those who have expressed their willing- 
ness to review publications. This roll has been augmented by careful survey oi 
recent journal publications, and it is our intent to circularize you again in the 
near future in order to bring our files more fully up to date. 

Reviews are a crucial aspect of every scholarly discipline, since it is through 
them that the personnel can keep abreast of major developments, and that 
the excesses and errors of authors can best be brought to public attention. 
Your editor feels that judicious reviewing is an obligation of the scholar, how- 
ever it takes him from his normal rounds. 

There is little agreement as to what constitutes a proper review. Authors 
very naturally want their works reviewed immediately and prominently—and, 
we may presume, in a favorable light. Yet the dilemma in this journal is a diffi- 
cult one. As we cover so wide a field, a very large body of material is appropri 
ate for review in these pages. We must choose, then, between reviewing a few 
items at great length or many with short notes. We try to compromise by al- 
lowing space where we feel it is most needed, and having curtailed reviews 
sometimes hardly more than notices—of other works. Most reviews are a criti- 
cal appraisal by a fellow scholar (we try to exclude close colleagues, next-of- 
kin, and bitter antagonists). The bulk or special nature of some volumes occa- 
sionally call for double reviews, which we then print simultaneously. Closely 
related works are sometimes jointly reviewed, and from time to time we do 
longer review articles. 

We have tried to extend our contacts with foreign publishers, for we do not 
yet receive a representative selection of books from a single foreign nation, 
with the possible exception of Great Britain. These gaps might be partially 
closed by inaugurating a series of review articles surveying the literature of 
major foreign areas. For example, the coverage of Russian publications would 
be improved if we could carry out the plan of having Russian scholars submit 
annual bibliographic review articles or annotated bibliographies of current 
activities in the USSR, as suggested at the Wenner-Gren Foundation spon- 
sored conference held at the 5th International Congress in Philadelphia. 

The 1957 volume of the American Anthropologist included 275 book re- 
views—an average of about 45 per issue. We are not sure how adequately these 
reviews succeeded in chronicling the year’s developments in anthropology. If 
they did succeed, it is to your credit, for it is your task to provide the reviews 


which give a critical summary of the years events. 
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After undergraduate training in the University of Arizona, Paut Bonan- 
NAN received his Doctor of Philosophy from Oxford University in England 
1951). He is currently Jonathan Dickinson Preceptor in Anthropology at 
Princeton University. He spent 28 months doing field work among the Tiv in 
three separate expeditions between 1949 and 1953. He has held grants from 
the Social Science Research Council, the Wenner-Gren Foundation, Colonial 
Social Science Research Council, and the Government of Nigeria. His most 
recent work is Justice and Judgment Among the Tiv, Oxford University Press. 

The analysis of Graeco-Roman development by CHARLES EDWARD GRAY 
was submitted by ALFRED L. KROEBER, along with his commentary. Gray 
took an undergraduate degree in ancient history and has maintained his in- 
tellectual interest in that field while serving professionally as an office man- 
ager of the Bureau of Vocation and Rehabilitation of the State of California. 
He is a member of the executive committee of the A. M. Drew Memorial 
Foundation, an interracial group active in litigation in the civil rights field. 
Kroeber (Columbia University, 1901) needs no introduction in these pages, 
having served the discipline for well over half a century. His interest in the 
present subject has been most fully expressed in Configurations of Culture 
Growth, which was published by the University of California Press in 1944. 

Francis A. J. IANNr received his doctorate from the Pennsylvania State 
University in 1952 and is presently Assistant Professor of Anthropology and 
Psychology at Russell Sage College. He has done acculturational studies of 
[talo-Americans in Wilmington, Delaware, and in Norristown, Pennsylvania, 
under a Behavioral Research Council grant from the Ford Foundation. Ianni 
has been a Carnegie Fellow and visiting Assistant Professor at Yale, and is 
co-author of American Social Legislation. 

The analysis of Ojibwa personality was made by STEVEN Boccs (Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, 1954), who is social anthropologist at the Laboratory 
of Socio-environmental Studies, National Institute of Mental Health in 
Bethesda, Maryland. He has held a predoctoral research fellowship from the 
Social Science Research Council and served as Assistant Professor in the De- 
partment of Sociology, Stanford University, from 1953 to 1957. He is cur- 
rently initiating a long-term study of the handling of personal problems by 
families and other informal groups of various subcultures of our society. 

A. KimBaALt Romney (Harvard, 1956) is Assistant Professor of Anthro- 
pology at Stanford University. The analysis of Kariera kinship was under- 
taken while Romney was at the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences. Philip J. Epling is a graduate student at the University of Chicago. 
He has made two trips to Australia, the first in 1953 in association with J. B. 
Birdsell, the second in 1957 on an Australian National Fellowship. 

RopNEY NEEDHAM (Oxford University, 1953) is University Lecturer in 
Social Anthropology at Oxford University, and was previously visiting Lecturer 
in Anthropology at the University of Illinois. He spent five years as an infantry 
officer in Southeast Asia and nearly four years in field research in the same 
region, part of which was directed toward problems dealt with in the present 
article. 
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EDWARD NORBECK (University of Michigan, 1952) is Assistant Professor 
of Anthropology at the University of California, Berkeley, where he has taught 
since 1954. The present study derives in part from his extensive field work in 
Japan in 1950-51 and in Hawaii in 1956. It was supported by a grant from the 
Bureau of International Relations of the University of California in Berkeley 
Norbeck is the author of two books, Takashima, A Japanese Fishing Commun- 
ity, published by the University of Utah Press, and Pineapple Town—Hawaii, 
to be published in the fall by the University of California Press. 

Harum! Bervu took his bachelor’s degree at the University of California, 
his M.A. from the University of Michigan in Far Eastern Studies, and is pres- 
ently a graduate student in anthropology at the University of California. 
While there he has engaged in a study of Japanese nationals among Berkeley 
students. He was resident in Japan for 11 years. 

Epwarp E. Hunt, Jr. (Harvard, 1951) is Lecturer in Anthropology at 
Harvard and in General Studies at the Tufts University School of Dental! 
Medicine. He engaged in research on physical growth and body composition 
at the Forsyth Dental Infirmary and at the Adolescent Unit of the Children’s 
Hospital in Boston, and has done work on Yap, Micronesia, for the Harvard 
Peabody Museum. 
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Extra-Processual Events in Tiv Political Institutions: 


PAUL BOHANNAN 


Princeton University 


T HAS been a commonplace since Durkheim to point out that our own or 

some other society tolerates or indeed depends for its continued existence 
upon some institutions which are, though not illegal, felt to be sub rosa. Such 
institutions as party bosses and political machines are, as it were, extra-con- 
stitutional but none the less necessary elements in American social structure. 
It has been less often pointed out, but it is just as obviously true, that there 
are comparable ‘“‘external’’ phenomena in the event cycles that form the proc- 
ess of social institutions. The periodic witch-hunt in the United States is a 
case in point. We deplore it, but we do it, and American institutions are rela- 
tively little changed by it—in fact, unpleasant though the thought may be, 
such events may be a necessary part of the functioning of some of our institu- 
tions. 

Put in another way, we might say that there are certain institutions which 
are part of the social morphology accepted and approved by the folk of a 
society; there are others, which may have an important role in maintaining 
those which are accepted, which themselves are nevertheless not approved. 
They are considered unfortunate excrescences on the social body, at best 
necessary evils. Similarly, every people has a notion of the ‘‘correct”’ order of 
event sequences for the ‘‘normal”’ functioning of an institution: Congress does 
such and such from the time a new session is called until it adjourns; congrega- 
tions do this and that in weekly cycles. But there are sometimes events in 
such a cyclical process which a folk considers ‘‘extra-normal,”’ which none the 
less are, from the analyst’s point of view, necessary for the continued recur- 
rence of the “‘normal events” of the process. 

These extra-constitutional institutions and extra-normal processual events 
also occur in primitive societies, though their description has been relatively 
neglected for two reasons: (1) the ethnographer must have enough time depth 
to know what the normal process cycles of his institutions are, and (2) anthro- 
pologists have in the last twenty years shown an alarming tendency to blame 
everything on culture contact, so that these extra-normal events have often 
been put down as ‘‘nativistic movements” simply because they contain some 
bits of European culture. 

Akiga, in his magnificent S/ory of his own people, the Tiv of central Nigeria 
(Akiga 1939), describes four ‘‘movements” or sequences of events of a sort 
which he and the Tiv consider extra-normal to Tiv society. These movements 
swept the country in the half century before he wrote. Akiga linked his de- 
scriptions with his discussion of fsav, usually described by Europeans as ‘‘witch- 
craft.”” Dr. East, Akiga’s translator, dubbed these movements quite correctly 
as “‘anti-witchcraft’? movements. It is the purpose of this article to provide a 
more far-reaching analysis of the movements which Akiga describes, and to 
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add the description of another such movement which has occurred since he 


wrote. 
Toward the end of the summer of 1939, all government and in fact almost 


all major social and economic activity, was at a standstill in Tivland because 


of a cult which the Tiv called N yambua, or “‘beef.”’ Special officers were rushed 
in to restore order, ban the movement, work out famine relief, and reorganize 
government institutions such as Native Authorities and courts. 

Most of the information available today about Nyambua comes from the 
working notes and reports of these Government officials. During my field re- 
search, Tiv showed no interest in the movement. Those who remembered it 
would say only, ‘‘Oh, that is finished” or ‘‘We have forgotten that—it was fool- 
ish nonsense.’’ Some informants discussed it briefly but they were not in- 
terested in it, for it had no immediacy in Tiv society at the time I studied it. 

The notes of the reporting officials show that Tiv were uncertain about the 
source of the movement. Some officers said that it came from Bamenda, others 
that it came from various neighbors to the east of the Tiv. One noted simi- 
larities between Nyambua and Calibar cults and speculated on a possible con- 
nection. I shall discuss here briefly the ‘‘origin’”’ report which has the earliest 
date in the files, and which is typical of the way both Tiv and Europeans 
thought the movement originated, whether it did or not. 

According to this report, Nyambua originated among the Utur, one of the 
small enclaved fishing groups who live along the major rivers of Tivland. There 
are about 2000 Utur; they speak a Kwa language closely related to Idoma, 
and have a religion very like that of the Jukun. An Utur diviner named Shiki, 
who was said as a boy to “‘go off in a trance and eat nothing for days on end,”’ 
and who as an adult suffered from ‘‘paralysis agitans of the hand,” began to 
dream and meditate. He became a seer and herbalist and won a considerable 
reputation among the neighboring Tiv. It was one of these Tiv patients, a man 
named Kokwa, who became what one might call the “impresario” of Shiki’s 
cult. 

According to the files, Kokwa had been ‘‘attacked by spirits” (the name of 
the phenomenon was translated from Hausa, not from Tiv; Tiv cannot trans- 
late Hausa notions about spirits, and to translate anything known to Tiv as 
“‘spirit”’ is misleading). Shiki gave him some medicine made from the bark of 
the honom tree, and outlined a ritual in which it was to be ceremonially taken 
mixed with eggs. Kokwa, apparently on his own, created a sort of shrine with 
carved figures, gave the cult a liberal sprinkling of Tiv religious and magica! 
traits, and began to make money from it. He claimed that the medicine, prop 
erly administered, had granted him protection from the mbatsav or “‘witches”’ 
and given him eternal life—the same thing to Tiv. He claimed it would do the 
same for others. 

In order to understand the Tiv view of the “beef” cult, it is necessary to 
review briefly their notions of tsav. The past literature on the subject has, 
probably wisely, considered the word untranslatable. One unpublished report 
by an administrative officer said, more boldly, ““Tsav is merely mana.”’ 
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hough unless one is comparing Tiv tsav and Polynesian mana this probably 
gets one nowhere, he was right insofar as tsav deals with ideas which we usually 
discuss in English in terms of ‘“‘power.”’ (I am not referring to any of the 
American Indian situations usually described by that word.) 

John Locke, in an early chapter of the Essay on Human UL nderstanding, 
says that we sense what we do because of the power in the objects to be 
sensed.? That is, we see a rock because the rock has a ‘“‘power to be seen.”’ 
We no longer believe this to be the case: Locke made a subject-object confu- 
sion. This particular subject-object confusion, as it refers to the inanimate, 
would seem to be the basis of the phenomenon which Tylor isolated and called 
“animism.” 

But there is power of another sort—the sort which we all experience in 
social relationships. We know that some people have the power to make other 
people do what they want them to do. Even today, in our own society, people 
often have difficulty in distinguishing between this personal power of others 
and their own psychic states. This is one of the manifestations of the subject- 
object confusion which is at the basis of belief in witchcraft. 

Power, in this latter sense, may be institutionalized, in which case it can 
be called authority. If it is not institutionalized, there is no need for a special 
name, and we shall call it merely ‘“‘power.” 

Tiv have an especially vivid idiom or metaphor for discussing power rela- 
tionships: the idiom of tsav. Tsav is a substance which grows on the hearts of 
some people. It gives its owner control-—*‘power’’—over persons and over some 
things. Although a few domestic and wild animals are sometimes described as 
having or “growing” (wa) tsav, it is essentially human. Nothing inanimate is so 
described—Tiv are not ‘‘animists” in Tylor’s sense, though they have been 
casually described as such in the literature and consistently in official reports. 
A Tiv philosopher would dispute Locke’s theory of power just as surely as did 
Berkeley or Whitehead. 

I have seen tsav on several occasions. At a post-mortem operation, Tiv open 
the chest of a corpse and examine the heart. Tsav, if it is present, appears to be 
blood sacks or clots between layers of pericardium. I have never found a doctor 
who will commit himself on my description, and I think my wife and I are the 
only Europeans ever to have seen the operation. Tsav comes in two colors: red 
and black. Either color alone, especially if it is not large, indicates tsav which 
is ‘not dangerous’’—that is, legitimate power. But if both colors are found— 
and worse, if the tsav ‘‘grows claws’’—it is an indication to Tiv that the person 
has artificially enlarged or developed his tsav by eating human flesh. 

Tsav is considered a natural growth in people whom we might describe as 
having power: talented people or born leaders. However, it can also be nurtured 
by cannibalism. A diet of human flesh makes the tsav, and of course the power, 
grow large. Therefore the most powerful men, no matter how much they are 
respected or liked, are never fully trusted. They are men of tsav—and who 
knows? 

In Tiv eyes, all persons who have any highly developed skills or abilities 
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have tsav. Those who have power over other people have tsav. Naturally, the 
men whom the British government found to fill the offices of chief, judge, 
scribe, policeman, messenger, and tax collector all have tsav. If they did not, 
they could not carry out their jobs. Old people also grow tsav. By the time a 
man is old enough, the point is taken for granted and no autopsy is made on 
his death. If he did not grow tsav, he would not have lived to such an age. 

Tiv ascribe all death to tsav. It is incorrect to say that tsav can cause death; 
rather, it wills the cause of death. ‘‘Power,’’ in the form of tsav, is a source 
of volition. Death, like illness, does not have a single cause, or even a multiple 
cause in the way Westerners look at multiple causation. Rather, there is a 
cause and there is also a volition. Tiv tend to assign the same causes to death 
as we do—old age, accident, disease, and the rest. But knowing the cause is 
not sufficient for them. They must also know the source of the volition of the 
death. 

Tiv with whom I have discussed the point are doubtful whether God can 
will death; they are certain that He is indifferent to most deaths, and therefore 
it is unlikely. Tiv do not have an ancestral cult in the form usually found in 
African societies (though a few of their fetishes have ancestral relics as part of 
their emblems, which has led to the mistake of considering it such). Therefore, 
the volition for death cannot come from ancestors. There is a kind of sprite or 
being which lurks on hilltops and in forests, called ij6v. They bring madness, 
but far from willing death they were’the center of one anti-tsav cult. 

Finally there are the fetishes—what Tiv call akombo. Fetishes can cause 
death, but they cannot will it. A man with tsav can kill someone by using as 
his instrument the disease which is the fetish. Anyone in Tivland can learn the 
ritual by which this might be done, but only a man of tsav would have the 
volition to make it work. The volition, in other words, is the tsav. It need 
not be conscious, but it usually is. Swem, the great fetish which is itself anti- 
tsav, kills in the presence of tsav. But again, it is only the cause. The volition 
comes from the tsav; swem has merely counterdirected it. 

Thus we can see the Tiv dilemma: men with tsav—that is, men with power 

‘are natural and necessary. They are the leaders of Tiv society, whether under 
the indigenous system or the one which the British established while denying 
that they were making any changes. Being men of tsav, they also have the 
power to kill. In short, power corrupts. Men attain power by consuming the 
substance of others. 

Tiv believe that persons with tsav form an organization called the mbatsav. 
This group is said to have a division of labor and a loose organization. The 
mbatsav are said to meet at night, usually for nefarious purposes: they rob 
graves in order to eat corpses; they bewitch people in order to put corpses 
into graves which they can rob. There is thought to be a network of ‘‘flesh 
debts” which become established when someone tricks you into eating human 
flesh and then claims a return in kind: the only thing you can do is to kill your 
children and your close kinsmen—people over whom you have some sort of 
power—and finally, because no one can ever win against the organization, you 
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must give yourself to them as a victim because you have no kinsmen left to 
give. Every Tiv is afraid of being caught out and tricked into eating human 
flesh, and hence becoming embroiled in a flesh debt. You eat meat, especially 
pork, only with trusted friends. 

However, the word mbatsav is also the usual plural for ‘‘men of power.”’ 
In other words, mbatsav has two meanings: (1) powerful people, and (2) a 
group of witches who are organized for nefarious and evil purposes. It is just 
here, in this ambiguity, that Tiv thinking becomes confused—and we are ready 
to return to the story of the Nyambua movement. 

When Kokwa, the “impresario,” took over the original medicine from 
Shiki, the Utur cultist, he assumed the entire set of Tiv beliefs about the 
mbatsav. The cult became one which offered protection from the mbatsav. It 
became known to Europeans as an ‘‘anti-witchcraft” cult, though as we have 
seen it is not so simple. Since tsav is the source of all volition and death—that 
is, no cause of death or illness can be efficient without tsav—the secret of 
eternal life and health is to be found in some medicine which makes one im- 
pervious to tsav. 

Nyambua followed the course of most Tiv “fetishes” or akombo. By means 
of sacrifices, ceremonies, and payment, a specialist in the fetish puts one into 
contact with it. There are several degrees of such contact. The primary form in 
the case of Nyambua was what the European observers called initiation. The 
Tiv called it “repairing Nyambua.” Thfs is a difficult phrase because it is 
used in two meanings: it means (1) that the master ritually puts the novice 
into contact with the powers of Nyambua, and (2) that the novice has had 
himself put into contact with those powers. The first meaning of ‘repair 
Nyambua”’ or of “‘repair” any other fetish is used for all the different cere- 
monies and grades of contact: that is, no matter what the master does, he can 
be said to ‘repair the fetish.”” However, the novice “repairs” it for himself only 
at this initiatory rite. For the subsequent rite, he “grasps the fetish.’’ The 
second rite gives the initiate full mastery of the fetish, so that he can repair it 
for someone else. 

In the specific case of Nyambua, the initial rite gave one protection against 
tsav in all its forms; it was a simple rite in which one drank medicine, sacrificed 
a chicken, paid four pence, and ate a ritual meal. There were some very strong 
purgatives in the medicine. The cult came to the notice of authorities when 
they began to get reports of deaths caused by the medicines. At an early stage 
of the movement, one District Officer claimed in writing that this untrustwor- 
thy medicine was the only bad thing about it. 

In addition to the medicine, sacrifice, and sacrificial meal, one had to give 
up all of the magic and fetishes which one had acquired previously. This rejec- 
tion of all one’s former magic is an extremely important point, and (since the 
former medicines might be connected with tsav) it enters into all of the move- 
ments of the sort of which Nyambua is representative. 

In return for giving up one’s magical apparatus, one received the emblems 
or symbols of Nyambua: a miniature leather-covered wand and a fly whisk. 
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The fly whisk, properly consecrated, was said to allow one to smell out ijebu. 
This word, used throughout Nigeria, means ‘“‘counterfeit,’’ as of a coin or a 
pill. Abraham (1940a:90) derives the word from the town of IjebuOde in 
Yorubaland, which is said once to have been the center of counterfeiting ac- 
tivities. I believe that the word, applied in the Nyambua movement, meant 
that such a person could tell legitimate or “‘real”’ tsav from the illegitimate or 
“counterfeit” tsav which had been nurtured by cannibalism. 

When the ‘‘counterfeit’’ has been located with the fly whisk, then the leath- 
er-covered wand could be pointed at the man who was found to be ijebu and his 
evil thenceforth rebounded upon him. One of the Assistant District Officers 
noted: 

Indiscriminate use of the fly whisk naturally leads to trouble. To quote a single 
instance, Ulam, clan spokesman of Ngohor, when on his way to the Central Court 
meeting at Abinsi met a small band of newly initiated enthusiasts, one of whom smelt 
him out as ijebu. Ulam, however, rose to the occasion and replying that if he was ijebu, 
they had better come and tell the Touring Officer about it, arrested the lot and brought 


them to Abinsi. 


The connection with power and hence with politics has become apparent. 
Throughout most of Tivland, most of the officials whom the government called 
“clan spokesmen” at that time, were ‘‘against” the new movement. Most of 
them were declared ijebu—that is, they had false power in Tiv eyes. 

When the British set up their administration of Tivland just after World 
War I, they established an authority system. There had been a system of 
power relationships—there must be, if there is a social order. But Tiv granted 
political authority, that is, legitimate institutionalized power, to no one. There 
were no offices to which authority could adhere. There were no named or 
acknowledged lineage heads, village heads, judges, or anything else. There were 
compound heads and there were religious specialists. Compound heads were 
acknowledged to have authority over the members of their compound. Reli- 
gious specialists were acknowledged to have authority over varying groups 
in religious matters. But neither extended to political matters. Political ac- 
tivities took place in terms of a lineage system (Bohannan 1953, 1954). The 
literature notes that there was a war leader called kur (Akiga 1939; Abraham 
1940). The statement is correct for the extreme eastern part of Tivland; but 
the ‘‘office’’ was primarily a religious and not a practical one. Only a few kur 
ever led wars; usually the kur merely maintained the fetishes to make the wars 
successful. Into such a situation, the regularizing authority structure of the 
British administration had been set. Nyambua sought to counter the power of 
those in authority and so to refortify the aspects of Tiv institutions which they 
considered acceptable. 

Nyambua seems to have developed an informal local organization around 
important cult priests. A man set himself up as head practitioner in the 
area; an organization tended to follow, apparently growing out of the group 
of adherents who set out to protect graves from molestation by the mbatsav. 
Here is the clearest statement in the official reports: 
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Nyambuan in Tiv prescribes that corpses shall not be buried in the ordinary way, 
lest witches devour the vital parts. They must be exposed till they decompose, guarded 
day and night by friends and relatives who are frequently drawn into the pursuit of 
imagined witches. When the corpse is sufficiently decayed ashes are poured over it 
and it is broken up with staves and matchets in order to render it unfit for consumption 
by witches. 


The guards at the graves, together with the head practitioner, apparently 
formed a fairly stable group. One District Officer describes the group which 
centered around a practitioner named Jato early in the movement: 

On the 23rd I visited Jato, who did the honours very afiably; large crowd of patients 
and others present. He expounded a good deal of his technique, and appeared to know 
what he was doing. He showed me the usual heap of cast-off charms, etc—certainly 
more unsavoury than those of Nyambua, a staff and a fly-whisk. He proposed burning 
these. His fees are 4d, a chicken and an egg. Various satisfied patients testified to his 
treatment, which they preferred to the dispensary’s at a penny. 

I warned him against peace-breaking, poisoning, etc., and said that we should judge 
a thing like this “by its fruits’’ and were still considering what to do about it. Mean- 
while he had better urge moderation in his disciples—less running around and shouting 
by night, respect for elders, etc. . . . The general air of the party was of calm enthusiasm 
and conscious virtue: all were very affable. 


Sometimes these grave guards found unexplainable phenomena which led 
to a witch-hunt. One report describes it this way: 

Enthusiasts were apt to follow the trail of a witch till it leads them to the door of 
some eccentric or unpopular person, who is then denounced as a witch and invited to 
go to the Nyambuan chapel to be cleansed. If he refuses, his head is shaved and he is 
released. 


Jato’s group detected a “witch” one night with these results: 

A grave was kept open for 5 nights and a very noisy guard kept watch over it. On 
the night of the 18th/19th, there was a scare that a witch had come to eat the body; 
the guard pursued the supposed witch for some time; it turned into various shapes, 
but they always knew it by the smell (the characteristic stink of imborivungu and 
similar stuff that converts to Nyambua discard). It finished up as a goat on the edge 
of Gboko town: the pursuers were about to catch it when they ran into the police. 


Nine were arrested, of whom eight were charged with unlawful assembly. 
The other was a minor. Here is another case: 

On the night of the 22/23, two youths were at stool outside their compound. They 
were approached by an old man who smelt like a witch and hissed at them. They raised 
i hue and cry which was taken up all over the valley, and a man hunt started very 
noisily and went on till 3 a.m. It is said that the “‘witch” was located at a house to the 
Southwest. He offered to drink sasswood [to prove his innocence] but the pursuers were 
satisfied with identifying and warning him. 


The organization continued to grow. The shrines of practitioners became 
important meeting centers. In some areas there arose a cluster of statuses, 
based on the only authority system which Tiv knew: chiefs, judges, scribes, 
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messengers, and policemen. Since these new organizations were usually 
“against” the British-backed officials, the English considered them dangerous, 
and in some areas Tiv organized in this way did establish themselves tem- 
porarily. Generally speaking, though missionaries had to be evacuated from 
Southwestern areas of Tivland, the movement was not anti-British; it was anti- 
authority and particularly against those men to whom the British had given 
“legitimate” power. 

About the middle of September 1939, matters reached a crisis without 
changing very greatly in any way. Social life began to disintegrate; no farming 
was done; government’s authority seemed to dissolve; there were no effective 
leaders, and the country was in chaos. European officers, with increased but 
still small numbers of unarmed Native Authority policemen, patiently went 
through the country finding new leaders. The breakdown of the society led to 
a complete reorganization of Tiv administration. 

If we review the situation in general terms, we can see that anyone in 
Tivland who gets too much power obviously grows tsav; so long as such a 
person handles his power in what we might call a constitutional manner, he is 
acknowledged to have real tsav. But the moment he begins to overstep his 
power, he becomes what, in the Nyambua movement at least, was called 
ijebu or counterfeit. Tiv then consider it necessary to take measures against 
the counterfeit tsav. 

Here Akiga’s data about “anti-tsav’’ movements become relevant. One of 

these so-called ‘‘anti-witchcraft’’ movements begins every few years, whenever 
the power system becomes too rigid. Men who had acquired too much power 
or who were careless in the way they exercised their power were whittled down 
by means of witchcraft accusations. Then, with the power of these men at least 
temporarily broken, a new power structure was free to emerge. Here is the way 
Akiga made this statement: 
When the land has become spoilt owing to so much senseless [dang-dang] murder 
[by tsav], the Tiv have taken strong measures to overcome the mbatsav. These big 
movements [dzege-kwagh, literally “important matters’’] have taken place over a period 
extending from the days of the ancestors into modern times (Akiga 1939:264, checked 
against original Tiv manuscript). 


He then proceeds to describe those which he considers most important: (1) 
Budeli, (2) Tj6v, (3) Ivase and (4) Haakaa. They can be summarized briefly. 

(1) Budeli was a talisman made of cock’s feathers and a gourd, medicine 
against witches given to persons who surrendered their evil magic and under- 
went a ritual. Akiga says that this movement preceded the Europeans; its 
substance was Hausa. 

(2) Ijév. Akiga dates this movement as 1912, a date which checks with 
other material in official files. An ijév is a sort of being of the forest. At one 
time, I believe, they were impersonated by masked dancers, though today it 
is difficult to be sure of this point. It is impossible to tell whether they were al- 
ready present in Tiv culture before this cult, or whether they entered it then 
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and have stayed on. The rite by which the ij6v were to counteract the mbatsav 
was called ‘‘drinking the ijév.’”’ These ceremonies involved some specially 
brewed beer, said to have the power to kill those who drank it before full con- 
fession and delivery of their magical equipment. Men would admit to as 
many as half a dozen killings, put their magical apparatus into a special basket, 
and then drink the brew, thereby getting absolution. 

I do not know how widespread this cult was; according to Akiga, it was 
general. In any case, there is good corroborative evidence in a report written 
in 1913 by a young officer named Auchinleck, about the extreme southeast 
area of Tivland known as Ikurav Mbashaya. Auchinleck reported the ijév 
spirits, and adds these remarks in his report: 


Wainyoru is the most interesting of these spirits. He is believed to take the form 
of a dwarf and to reside in the hills around Swem [an important hill southeast of Tiv- 
land, connected with Tiv ritual]. Wainyoru appears at irregular intervals, his last ap- 
pearance was in the autumn of 1912 (when it was alleged, with no truth, that the 
Munshis [Tiv] were about to rise against the Administration). There appears to be no 
reason why or when he should visit the tribe, but the following is believed to be the 
general manner of his visitation. At some village an old influential man will give out 
that he has been warned that on a certain night Wainyoru will appear. He then prepares 
beer and summons all the local elders to meet him. After numerous chickens have been 
killed, the food and drink partaken of, one man will state in a falsetto voice that he 
has been warned that the message is about to be delivered. 

The message is then delivered by some elder, who is believed to be moved by 
Wainyoru’s influence. In 1912 the message was to the effect that the Munshis must go 
on and prosper: that the mbatsav must deliver up their hidden pieces of human flesh, 
that the world was in course of being handed over to the chosen race—that is, the 
Munshis. 

There appears little doubt that the influence of Wainyoru is all for the good... . 
The moral effect of the message is great as for example those men who believed them- 
selves mbatsav after the 1912 message did produce alleged pieces of human flesh, thereby 
exposing themselves to the scorn and ridicule of their relations and friends. 


The common characteristics of these movements are beginning to emerge. 

(3) The third cult mentioned by Akiga is Ivase. It consisted of a special 
rite, said to have been learned from the neighboring Utange people, and per- 
formed in a special ivase enclosure. Akiga does not date the cult or give many 
details about it, and I can find no other mention of it either in the published 
literature or the administrative records. 

There are a good many cults which intervened between the ijév and the 
important Haakaa of 1929. One of them was the Hoyo, in which age-sets took 
to beating up and killing elders shown by the divining apparatus to be be- 
witching their members. Although Akiga describes the hoyo in a completely 
different context, he notes that it was a cult similar to those he mentioned as 
‘“‘anti-witchcraft” movements (Akiga 1939: 329 ff). 

(4) The Haakaa (ha akaa—throw away things) is a movement dating from 
1929 in which the Government itself took the initiative in gathering up the 
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mbatsav paraphernalia from the Tiv. It has been recorded in somewhat 
greater detail than any of the others before or since, though from very peculiar 
angles. Captain Abraham mentions it and gives details of one case of alleged 
murder which sprang from it (Abraham 1940b:52 ff). Akiga mentions it at 
length (1939: 275 ff), but his main object is to show that the magic involved in 
it was false, and he therefore does not furnish some of the most important data. 

Briefly, Haakaa was a movement in which both elders and youngsters de- 
nounced their enemies as witches to the administrative officers, who then 
insisted that the accused hand over their magical equipment and pledge never 
to use it again. Tiv willingly brought in all that they could find and Akiga says 
they made a great deal more specifically to turn in. Government officials col- 
lected several score decorated skulls of the sort known as “‘the father’s head,”’ 
a part of the po’or fetish; they took up even more imborivungu, which is a voice 
disguiser made from human tibia. These and other items are now to be seen 
at various Nigerian, British, and South African museums. The Government 
played exactly the same part in the 1929 movement of Haakaa as the Nyambua 
cult leader played in the 1939 movement, as the age-set played in Hoyo, and 
as the self-appointed brewer of beer played in the Ijév. 

So far as I know, there were no movements of any importance during the 
early 1930’s, although there were undoubtedly local ones which did not spread 
because the political situation did not favor it. Only when a large part of the 
country is politically upset does such a cult catch on and spread beyond the 
confines of a small lineage. 

Since 1939, a number of cults have arisen. However, Government officials 
are well aware of the phenomenon by now, and none are allowed to get out of 
hand. Garyo was a cult of the Nyambua type which came up and was quickly 
squashed in 1948. Its aims, like all the others, were anti-tsav in idiom, with the 
ultimate purpose of weakening the power system. Another such cult, /kumen- 
dur, was illusively present in a part of Tivland during my stay there; however, 
it was not important in any parts in which I was working. 

When we come to a more general analysis of these movements, we must 
point out two things which they are not. Although some of its manifestations 
such as counter-government organization and several prophets give it the 
appearance of a nativistic movement, Nyambua was not actually nativistic. 
That is to say, it was not a “conscious, organized attempt on the part of a 
society’s members to revive or perpetuate selected aspects of its culture”’ 
(Linton 1945:230). Assuming the Tiv idiom for dealing with power, it was a 
rational if somewhat flamboyant means of changing the power situation. 

Neither was Nyambua what Wallace has called a revitalization movement, 
because it was not a “deliberate, organized, conscious effort by members of a 
society to construct a more satisfying culture” (Wallace 1956: 265), though 
again there was a element of revitalization present. Revitalization movements 
seem to me to be new institutions by means of which a people add to their 
culture. Nyambua, and the other movements like it, were new institutions 
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only in a very special sense. Since they disappeared after their purpose was 
accomplished (which is to re-establish the fluidity in the power system), they 
are better considered as ‘‘extra-normal”’ events in the cycle of events which is 
the ‘“‘process”’ of a working institution. 

The movements, which obviously all perform the same social function, have 
taken on many different cultural guises. It was a religious guise in the move- 
ment centering around the ijév spirits. It was a foreign-inspired charm magic 
in Budeli. Nyambua had foreign elements in it, and enough anti-European 
flavor to appear at the time as a “‘nativistic movement’’—indeed, I began my 
analysis of it in these terms. As East has noted (1939:290), there is always a 
foreign element in these movements, although I read his statement to mean 
that the idiom in which a movement emerges runs the full gamut of available 
culture. Because the point is to establish a means of counteracting tsav, and 
because none of the old methods have worked, it is the fact of newness, and 
ipso facto, sometimes foreignness, which is important. 

Nyambua was one of a regular series of movements to which Tiv political 
action, with its distrust of power, gives rise so that the greater political in- 
stitution—the one based on the lineage system and a principle of egalitarianism 
—can be preserved. Tiv in 1949 considered Nyambua an unfortunate occur- 
rence in their history. Probably many of them did so at the time, though of 
course we have no record of that. One is reminded forcibly of **movements”’ 
affecting power situations and civil rights in the United States. 

Nyambua was, further, an “‘extra-normal” event in the cyclical process of 
the functioning of Tiv political institutions. The normal, recognized part of 
the process leads, in Tivland, to a rigidity in power relationships which Tiv 
find threatening to their constitutional ideas. The ‘“‘revolt’”’ or counteracting 
aspect of the event structure is brought into play to regain elasticity. ‘“‘Revolts”’ 
for accomplishing such a purpose may be recognized and “‘built in” to other 
systems; elections are a case in point. In such a situation, they are part of the 
‘‘normal,” recognized process. They may, however, take other forms and be 
considered pathological— witch hunts or paroxysms of war. 

Thus, in at least some primitive societies as in our own, both social mor- 
phology and social process are marked by institutions and events which are 
considered to be extra-constitutional, or which we might call extra-processual. 


NOTES 


' Twenty-eight months’ field work among the Tiv between 1949-53 was financed by the Social 
Science Research Council, The Wenner-Gren Foundation, The Colonial Social Science Research 
Council, and the Government of Nigeria, all of which bodies I wish to thank. 

2 I am particularly indebted for ideas on power to many long talks with J. H. M. Beattie of 
the Institute of Social Anthropology, Oxford, and to his B.Litt. thesis, Checks on Political Power 
in African Societies. 
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An Analysis of Graeco-Roman Development 


The Epicyclical Evolution of Graeco-Roman 
Civilization 


CHARLES EDWARD GRAY 


Los Angeles, California 


HIS paper presents a new attempt at synthesis in the interpretation of the 
Graeco-Roman civilization. I will propose a conceptual working model of 
antique evolution, which seems to conform with the phenomena. It is based 
upon the assumption that underlying the rise and decline of that civilization 
was a definite “‘epicyclical” pattern, complex and yet simple in its regularities. 
To begin with, however, it may be helpful to describe the reasoning that 
led to the hypothesis. Scientists are understandably chary of broad cyclical 
theories of history, but I believe all will agree that Graeco-Roman civilization 
was an historical entity which underwent a trajectory or arc of rise-and- 
decline, which can be represented on a graph as a single cycle, or curve, as: 


950 BC 330 AD 


Fic. 1 


In reality, this span of approximately 1300 years was divided into two 
epochs-—the long epoch of the city-states, which came to an end with the 
rise of Macedonia and the inaugaration of what we may call the epoch of super- 
states, i.e., great regional exploitative regimes, based on mercenary armies and 
an urban rentier ‘‘bourgeoisie,’’ and generally monarchical in character. This 
new super-state society was distinguished from city-state society by a cosmo- 
politan spirit, a different type of architecture, new philosophies (Stoicism, 
Epicureanism, etc.), and other qualities. Hence we must modify our graph as 
follows: 
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And it is equally clear that, in historical actuality, each of these two 


‘ 


“epochs” was divided into two “eras,” the conventional sequence of Archaic 


Athenian-Hellenistic-Roman periods on which all historians agree. Hence: 


350 BC 


950 BC 330 AD 


Fic. 3 


Athens provided the second or imperialist phase of the city-state epoch, as 
Rome provided the second or imperialist phase of the super-state epoch. The 
dates chosen as the beginning of their eras, using round figures, are the times 
of Marathon and the Gracchi (perhaps 150 B.C. would be a better date), be- 
cause prior to those times neither Athens nor Rome had played imperial roles, 
and their earlier histories were parts of the Archaic and Hellenistic eras re- 
spectively. 

Our original graph has thus become subdivided into four phases, the 
Archaic-Athenian-Hellenistic-Roman, which with relevance to the historical 
facts we can truly call the formative-developed-florescent-degenerate phases of 
classical history. 

But it will be objected that, if Rome represented the relatively degenerate 
era of antiquity, it experienced its own creative and relatively nondegenerate 
period of growth during the late Republic. Similarly, the ‘“‘developed Athen- 
ian’ and ‘“‘florescent Hellenistic” eras, for all their high civilizational qualities, 
experienced late periods of decay and decline. In fact, each of these four eras 
showed rise-and-decline arcs, and the zenith of each can be dated approximately 
as shown in Fig. 4. 

The decay at the end of the Archaic era, perhaps not generally recognized, 
was manifested after 525 B.C. by a sterile tendency toward stylization in art, 
a diminution of poetic and architectural creativity, sharp dichotomy in philos- 
ophy, increased ferocity of internecine warfare between commercial cities, 
and other characteristics. 

Some justification may be asked for the dates of zeniths given above: 

1. It was after 625 B. C. that the rise of the mercantile class, and of tyrannies based 

upon it, brought an end to aristocratic rule in key cities, marking transition 
within the Archaic era from ‘“‘developed”’ to “‘florescent”’ periods; 
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2. A similar transition within the Athenian era was marked by the Peloponnesian 
War; 

A similar transition within the Hellenistic era was marked by the end of the 
wars of the Successors, and establishment of a balance-of-power among stable 
regimes; 

4. A similar transition within the Roman era was marked by the Flavian-Antonine 
principate, characterizing the “rise of the provinces’ and universality of 
civilization. 


wwe 


430 BC 350 BC 280 Bc 


Fic. 4 


But in our concentration upon the four eras of antiquity, we have momen- 
tarily lost sight of the more basic fact, the division of classical history into 
two great epochs, the city-state epoch and the super-state epoch. It is notable 
that the decays which we have dated at 490 B.C. and 135 B.C. were primarily 
political-crises due to anarchy in interstate conflicts, requiring transition to 
imperialist eras of organized peace over wide areas, which Athens and Rome 
provided; they were not periods of social decay, except insofar as temporary 
social effects followed from political decay. For at 490 B.C. the city-state, and 
at 135 B.C. the super-state, society were at their peaks of development, their 
dominant social classes dynamic and expanding. It was only as those two 
epochs drew to a close, at 350 B.C. and 330 A.D., that social decay coincided 
with political decay. 

At the same time we must note that, in spite of deep social and political 
decay at and before 350 B.C., there was no comparable economic decay. On the 
contrary, the economic life of the ancient world was then approaching its peak, 
and if there were evidences of economic crisis, it was due primarily to the con- 
striction of political and social decay, which was removed by transition to the 
super-state epoch. 

In the light of these facts we must modify our original graph so as to show 
the cyclic phenomena. We have first the overall curve of economic rise-and- 
decline, on which is super-imposed the curves of the social rise-and-decline 
of city-state and super-state societies, and upon these in turn is superimposed 
the curves of the political rise-and-decline of the four eras. Hence: 
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GRAECO-ROMAN CIVILIZATION 


950 BC 330 AD 


Fic. 5 


Of course, we can only speak relatively of economic, social, and political 
levels of historical reality. For example, the Roman era brought a considerable 
economic expansion, yet it is nevertheless true that it was basically an era 
of economic decay in terms of the increased ascendancy of agriculture over 
industry, of cheapened commodities and a decreased division of labor. Simi- 
larly, the dynamic colonial expansion of Greek civilization in the Archaic era 
was certainly an economic expansion, yet it was primarily attributable to 
social and political causes. But by and large we can speak of economic, social, 
and political levels of development, recognizing of course that they were con- 
stantly interacting and mutually affecting each other. 

At this point I wish to return to the fact that the overall curve of classical 
history was in actuality marked by four eras which bore the relationship of 
formative-developed-florescent-degenerate stages. This same sequence can be 
traced in the evolution of city-state society and super-state society, and the 
divisions are not ones that we need arbitrarily make, for they are already 
marked by the zeniths and nadirs of the four political eras. 


TABLE 1. STAGES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF GRAECO-ROMAN SOCIETY 


City-State Society Super-Siate Society 
(1) 950 B.C.-625 B.C. formative ...350 B.C.-280 B.C. (1) 
(2) 625 B.C.-490 B.C. developed 280 B.C.-135 B.C. (2) 
(3) 490 B.C.-430 B.C. florescent 135 B.C.— 70 A.D. (3) 

4) 


(4) 430 B.C.-350 B.C. degenerate . 70 A.D.-330 A.D. ¢- 


To amplify these stages of social development and make them clear would 
require much fuller treatment than this paper permits. However, it can be 
pointed out that the rise and decline of city-state society was linked to the 
rise and decline of a citizen urban entrepreneur class, whereas rise-and-decline 


350 BC 
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of super-state society was linked to the rise and decline of an urban rentier 
class.! These classes were in process of formation during stage (1), had their 
heydays in stages (2) and (3), and were undermined and replaced by other 
ruling classes in stage (4). Of course, city-state and super-state societies as 
cultural formations were much more complex and many-sided than the key 
classes at their centers. 

By an extension of this type of analysis we can subdivide each of the four 
political eras into formative-developed-florescent-degenerate stages, finding 
dates of transition that meaningfully conform to historical actuality. But 
before we present this in diagrammatic form, let us look at the distance we 
have traversed in our reasoning. 

From a simple overall cycle we have advanced to the concept of cycles 
within cycles, closely related to and yet separate from each other. I have chosen 
to call this resultant theory an “‘epicyclical hypothesis” because the picture 
it presents is strikingly analogous to epicyclical trains (interacting geared 
mechanisms, like the wheels in clocks), as the term is used in modern engineer- 
ing. That is, if we assume a constant interaction between economic, social, and 
political levels of reality, each of varying time length, we find ourselves think- 
ing in precisely the same terms as engineers who construct interlocking, geared 
epicyclical mechanisms, wherein varying speeds communicate movement to 
each other. 

At this point, too, in order to make quite clear the comparability of motion 
on all levels of reality, I wish to propose a type of symbolism to express the 
concepts we have developed. I trust it will prove to be no more confusing or 
arbitrary than the symbolism necessarily employed as a shorthand in physics 
and chemistry. Let us term the ascending city-state epoch the “‘I’”’ epoch, and 
the declining super-state epoch the “II” epoch. And let us designate the four 
eras of antiquity as follows: 

A.—Formative Era (Archaic) 
B.—Developed Era (Athenian) 
C.—Florescent Era (Hellenistic) 
D.—Degenerate Era (Roman) 


We can refer to this as the A-to-D cycle, or A/D cycle. Then we can use a 
similar symbolism for the city-state and super-state evolutions, using lower- 
case rather than capital letters. And in this case we must add numerical suf- 
fixes to distinguish between repetition of cycles. 

a-1. Formative City-State Period 
b-1. Developed City-State Period 
c-1. Florescent City-State Period 
d-1. Degenerate City-State Period 


2. Formative Super-State Period 
2. Developed Super-State Period 
c-2. Florescent Super-State Period 
2. Degenerate Super-State Period 


TABLE 2. TimME-UNIT SEQUENCES IN EpicycLic RELATIONSHIP 


TEMPORAL ENTITY 
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The rise-and-decline of the four political eras we can designate by Greek 
letters, employing alpha for ‘‘formative phase,” beta for ‘‘developed phase,” 
gamma for ‘‘florescent phase,” and delta for ‘“‘degenerate phase.”” Thus we 
can represent the Archaic bya-1/8-1/y-1/6-1,the Athenian by a-2/8-2/y-2/6-2, 
and so forth. 

With the aid of this symbolism we can now diagram antique evolution, 
noting the interlocking or gearing of the cycles-within-cycles, so that the rev- 
olution of the A/D cycle was achieved through the subordinate revolutions 
of the two a/d cycles, which in turn were dependent upon, and achieved with, 
the revolution of the four a/6 cycles. 

Here we have constructed a model of the evolution of Graeco-Roman civi- 
lization, doubtless as erroneous but perhaps as helpful as the conceptual mod- 
els constructed in other disciplines. We can observe the model in motion, and 
say that its movement ‘‘is something like”’ the manner in which Graeco-Roman 
civilization evolved. But how alike is the model to historical reality? 


CULTURAL VALIDATION OF THE THEORY 


Up to this point we have considered economic, social, and political aspects 
of historical development, but have disregarded cultural development, which 
is the primary concern of man. In antiquity cultural creativity was a product 
of the complex cyclical movement we have sketched, and was rooted in the 
interaction of economic-social-political development. That is, when economic 
or social or political developments reached their zeniths there was cultural 
development, and especially when those zeniths coincided at truly high points 
there were bursts of creativity in the arts and sciences. Conversely, when the 
curves of economic-social-political devolution resulted in depressions, crea- 
tivity was inhibited and diminished. 

But the evaluation of any period in Graeco-Roman history leads to com- 
plications, since the cycles on different levels progressed at different speeds, 
sometimes in coincidence and at other times in contradiction to each other. 
That is, one cycle may have been declining, while a larger cycle of which it 
was a part was ascending, and hence a relativistic interpretation of any period 
must be made in terms of its epicyclical context as a whole. Some examples 
will explain this. 

a and 6 have different meanings in different historic situations. The for- 
mative a-1 was crude, as was the degenerate 6-4, but 6-2 and a-3—raised to 
lofty levels because superimposed upon the more basic A/D and a/d cycles 
were high points of transition, which produced Plato and Aristotle respec- 
tively. And much of the antithesis between those two geniuses is expressed by 
our symbolism, inasmuch as Plato stood in the shadows of a dying epoch 
(d-1 as well as 6-2), and Aristotle in the dawn of a new one (a-2 as well as a-3). 

Another example of how all phases must be relativistically interpreted, 
evaluated in comparable weighted terms, is the description in epicyclical 
terms of the late Roman Republic and its contradictions. The statesmen and 
writers of this “formative Roman phase” lived in, and were delimited by, an 
overall degenerate era (D), yet they possessed the buoyant optimism of a 
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youthful culture (a-4) and were in a larger sense almost on a par with their 
brilliant Hellenistic predecessors (since they lived in c-2, equated as the con- 
tinuation and florescence of b-2). 

By general agreement among historians, the two ‘“‘golden periods” of 
antiquity were Periclean Athens and Alexandria in the age of the Museum, 
And note that on the epicyclical diagram those were 8-2 and y-3, which were 
the only two phases in antiquity representing the congruence of developed 
and florescent sectors of all cycles (‘‘unmarred” by any formative or degener- 
ate sectors): 


B-2 7-3 
Developed Era Florescent Era 
Florescent Period Developed Period 
Developed Phase Florescent Phase 


When the peaks of economic, social, and political cycles happened to 
coincide, as they did at these two times, human creativity achieved optimum 
release and cultural development reached acme. This mode of explanation of 
the Periclean and Alexandrian climaxes of antiquity—not hitherto accounted 
for, I believe—-seems to provide validation of the epicyclical theory. 

But if the theory is true, it should also account for the degree of creativity 
appearing at every point in Graeco-Roman history. That is, a listing of the 
thinkers and artistic creators in antiquity will find them sprinkled throughout 
its course, but they should be clustered in 8 and y phases, in an even more 
noticeable degree in b and c periods, and still more so in B and C eras. If that 
should prove to be the case, the epicyclical theory would go far toward ex- 
plaining the simultaneity of genius and the irregularity of its appearance, a 
phenomenon which for so long has puzzled scholars. Since the incidence of 
creativity in antiquity is mensurable and can be graphed, this writer made a 
tentative study which yielded this compound curve expressed in a graph: 
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It must be noted that the sixteen time-periods or phases in which the 
creators are grouped were determined not by cultural data, but by economic- 
social-political considerations; and the evaluation of creators was made on an 
objective, empirical basis. Yet notice that when creators are so grouped, the 
resultant curve for all its skewness approaches a remarkable regularity, pre- 
senting an unmistakably certain type, and only the epicyclical theory can 
account for the structure of such a curve. 


A UNIFIED FIELD THEORY 

The epicyclical theory reduces all of Graeco-Roman history to a few fun- 
damental, uniform concepts. It shows how the simple sequence of formative- 
developed-florescent-degenerate stages was repeated over and over on differ- 
ent levels of interacting reality, in such a manner as to present at any period 
old and familiar processes, yet always in a new and unique correlation to each 
other. That is, the epicyclical diagram enables us to define with a certain 
precision the relationship of any phase to any other phase or period, immediate 
or remote, as well as the relationship of the various parts to the whole; it 
traces systematically all of the underlying connections, which are obscure 
without the aid of symbolic guidance. 

To illustrate: the ambivalent significance of the earth-shaking expedition 
of Alexander the Great is expressed symbolically by the fact that his reign 
(with Philip’s) initiated a new era which was both a-2 and C; as a-2, discon- 
tinuity with the past and the commencement of a new a/d cycle, it marked a 
complete rupture with the city-state past when the Greeks were confined to 
their tiny mainland, islands, and coasts, and opened up to them continental 
territories and a cosmopolitan spirit for their economic expansion; yet as C, 
his reign expressed the even more basic continuity with the Greek past, its 
reworking and further development through the A/D continuum, thus ‘‘pre- 
serving while abolishing” the city-state past with its urban culture. 

In the same way the Roman a-4, in opening a new a/6 cycle, marked a 
rupture with the Greek and Macedonian past, when leadership passed to a 
new people, as it did at each new stage in the A/D cycle. Yet the Romans 
also represented continuity with the past, for they had become Hellenized 
and their state had become transformed, so that their rule as c-2 was merely 
a continuation and further development of the a/d-2 super-state cycle. 

Although Roman history as a whole covered a long time, it was, in terms of 
the evolution of slave economy—which centered in the shifting relationship 
between agrarian and industrial production—merely the D culmination of 
what had gone before. That can best be expressed in terms of the epicyclical 
diagram (a/6 cycles omitted for brevity) : 

I. Ascending epoch of predominance of industrial production 
A. Rise of industrial production out of agrarian production 
a-1. Emergence of industrial production within agrarian production 
b-1. Industrial production becomes on a par with agrarian production 
B. Industrial production subordinates agrarian production in some cities 
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c-1. Industrial production becomes more important than agrarian production 
d-1. Agrarian production is placed on an industrial basis 
II. Declining epoch of predominance of agrarian production 
C. Counter-rise of agrarian production beside optimum industrial production 
a-2. Emergence of larger-scale agrarian production 
b-2. Agrarian production becomes on a par with industrial production 
D. Agrarian production subordinates industrial production 
c-2. Agrarian production becomes more important than industrial production 
d-2. Agrarian production reincorporates industrial production 


The ancient world as a whole never truly rose above an agriculture- 
dominated economy; hence ‘the rise of industry to predominance” within the 
Athenian empire was only relative, whereas the reassertion of agricultural 
predominance everywhere, with the eventual victory of country over town, 
was absolute. The higher civilization of Athenian and Hellenistic eras was 
related to the comparative independence and advanced techniques of indus- 
try, and it was the loss of these which underlay the cultural retrogression of 
the Roman era. 

The phases of the Roman a/6-4 cycle covered almost half a millennium, 
whereas the phases of the Athenian a/é-2 cycle extended over less than a 
century and a half, yet these cycles comprised developments of comparable 
significance—e.g., a-2, the creation of empire and completion of democracy, 
as against a-4, the creation of empire and the fall of the Republic. 

That is, although phases, periods, or eras qualitatively were equal, quan- 
titatively they were not. Change was notably accelerated during the B—C 
span, especially the former. It would seem that, in general, the higher the 
degree of civilization attained during any period, the more rapid was its tran- 
sit, a fact strangely reminiscent of Kepler’s second law. 

This concept of the qualitative equivalence of phases and periods and eras 
may best be amplified and clarified by addressing ourselves to the crucial 
problem of civilization decay. That at several times in classical history there 
were periods that showed a drop might be construed offhand as irregularities 
such as might be expected over a 1300 year span. Yet these drops occurred 
with such regularity that we have been able to express them through our 
fourth, eighth, twelfth, and sixteenth phases. And though in each of these 
instances internal weakness and external aggression together accounted for 
change, it was the former that was decisive: 


6-1: Thus, before the Persian aggression brought crisis, there was developing in- 
ternal] crisis in Grecian civilization (see above regarding the Archaic era); 

6-2: The political anarchy, when city-state pluralistic patriotisms came to debacle 
in chronic war and society was rent by revolutions, invited conquest from with- 
out; had it not been by the Macedonian, it would have been by another; 

6-3: The internal Hellenistic decay, although varying in Ptolemaic and Seleucid 
realms and in Greece, permitted the Roman conquest with little effective op- 
position; 

6-4: And here the internal decay actually erased the differences between Romans 

and barbarians before the invasions of the latter. 
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Yet in spite of the qualitative equivalence of these periods of decay, the 
second and fourth were more prolonged and profound, because here d and 6 
arcs of decline coincided; society was rocked to its foundations and men’s 
minds sought flight, either in the beyond-reality idealism of Platonic philo- 
sophy, or in the other-worldly consolation of religion. 

But above all we need illumination on the catastrophic decay of the final 
5-4 period and the end of ancient civilization. As we noted earlier, 8-2 and y-3 
had been nodes constituting a unity of opposites at the crest of development. 
In y-3 the engineers and scholars had passed from an observational to an 
experimental science, and in mechanical ingenuity seemed verging on a great 
leap to a machine age. Following their failure there ensued the drawn-out, 
zigzagging retrogression to the Dark Ages. The proverbial Roman grandeur 
and even territorial expansion of the minor rise of 6/y-4 could not conceal 
the economic decay (coarsened industrial techniques and transition to the 
colonate) nor the social decay (decline of the bourgeois curiales and rise of 
great landed magnates) which preceded the political convulsions of the third 
century. 

Men have always stood amazed at the suddenness of the collapse of classical 
civilization. Between the civilized world of Marcus Aurelius and the barbarized 
world of Diocletian intervened only a century (180-285 A.D.). The epicyclical 
theory points out that after 70 A.D. both the major A/D and a/d-2 cycles 
had entered their degenerate stages, and only the factors (chiefly political, 
such as the enlightened emperors and the Pax Romana) responsible for the 
efflorescence of the y-4 phase were sustaining civilization. When the a/6-4 
cycle also passed into its degenerate stage, and by terrible negation govern- 
ment became a disorderly and oppressive machine enslaving all alike, the 
end of course came quickly. 

It is therefore futile to scratch on the surface of 6-4 or even of d-2 for the 
reasons for antiquity’s decay; epicyclical logic suggests that they must be 
sought much earlier, at least as early as y-3. In fact, when we view the ancient 
world’s trajectory as charted in the epicyclical diagram, there seems implicit 
in the cyclical movement as a whole the quasi-teleology of doom. 

Yet it must be emphasized that the epicyclical theory is not teleological. 
“The assumption of purpose in order to explain phenomena is inadmissible, 
while the collection of any evidence that might seem to point to design is a 
legitimate activity of science’ (Farrington 1949). The epicyclical theory 
traces a grim design but does not ascribe causality to the design, for it is a 
descriptive and not an analytical theory. It can only refer us back to all the 
known and varying economic, social, and political trends of antiquity, and 
provide a framework of reference for ferreting out in a real manner how the 
confluence and interaction of those trends resulted in the epicyclical evolution 
of the mightiest civilization prior to our own. 


COMPARISON WITH KROEBER’S CURVE OF CREATIVITY 


Kroeber, in his commentary on this presentation, offers a graphed curve of 
creativity for the Graeco-Roman civilization, based on a synthetical diagram 
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in his Configurations of Culture Growth, published in 1944. Since he used equa! 
50 year periods and I used periods of varying length, his Figure 1 is quite dif 
ferent in appearance from my Figure 6, but he expressed the belief that our 
findings were in essential agreement. 

A mathematical conversion of my Figure 6 to represent average units of 
talent per 50-year period brings my diagram in closer proximity to Kroeber’s, 
as shown in Figure 7. To effect the conversion I employed for each of my 
sixteen basic phases the elementary equation 
50a 


— =x 


b 
where a is the index of creativity in the phase, and b is the number of years in 
the phase, yielding x, which represents the average units of talent per 50 year 
period. 
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It must be emphasized that this curve yields only an approximation; for 
example, Kreober found a sharp drop ca. 100 B.C., as I did also in my Figure 
6, but it is lost in the reprocessing here. The only significant difference between 
his Figure 1 and my Figure 7 is that I still show a sharp drop in the first half of 
the fourth century B.C., which he did not. 

We both noted a steep rise beginning in about the middle of the seventh 
century B.C., culminating in the middle of the fifth century B.C., then falling 
off more gradually until the late Hellenistic level of the second century B.C., 
which approximated the level of the sixth century B.C. Thereafter we both 
found the Roman period essentially a plateau, stabilized at about the later 
Hellenistic level of ca. 200 B.C. This similarity in results between independent 
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studies is the more remarkable in that Kroeber’s was based on a general evalua- 
tion of creativity in each period, and mine on a weighted listing of creators. 
Minor differences were that my processing did not differentiate the Homeric 
rise of ca. 800 B.C., and I dated the final drop beginning somewhat earlier, but 
these discrepancies seem of little import in view of the overall correspondence 
of our findings. 


APPENDIX: NAME LISTS OF CREATORS IN ANTIQUITY 


This purpose of this appendix is to describe the premises and procedures of 
the study which led to the graph of Figure 6, and to present the name lists on 
which it is based. 

The first premise was that, in general, creators can be equated in disparate 
fields, assuming that each requires a comparable degree of talent, so that a 
sculptor is equivalent to a philosopher, a poet to an astronomer, and so forth. 
And the erudite and sophisticated arts of a later time offset the preponderance 
of poetic and plastic arts of an earlier time. Nevertheless, the equivalence of 
various fields must be somewhat qualified, and hence (with a few exceptions) I 


ranked: 


No higher than three points: philology, history, satire, and oratory and rhetoric; 

No higher than two points: literary criticism, skeptical philosophy (negative and 
noncreative, however salutary), and Stoic philosophy (essentially religious and 
not intellectually profound) ; 

No higher than one point: grammarians, and all mystics (here I sharply disagree 
with Sorokin that “ideational” thinkers must be equated with “‘sensate”’ thinkers). 


Originally I had intended to upgrade scientists, astronomers, and medical 
men, in view of the intrinsic difficulties of the fields in which they worked; yet I 
decided, with Tarn, that antique science was nothing much to get excited 
about, judged by modern standards. In fact, I may have overrated the ‘‘medi- 
cal wave” which led up to Galen, since the doctors contributed more than a 
fifth of my index for y-4. 

In a work of this kind one must proceed much like an astronomer, classify- 
ing stars by order of magnitude. For greater exactness it would be desirable to 
classify creators on a scale of at least ten gradations. But I lack the confidence 
to attempt distinctions of such finesse, and for this study classified creators in 
the following five categories: 

4 points: very great (or great from the viewpoint of world history); 

3 points: great (or great from the viewpoint of Graeco-Roman history alone) ; 

2 points: near great (or great from the viewpoint of the creator’s own “era’”’); 

1 point: notable (or great from the viewpoint of the creator’s own limited “‘phase’’) ; 

0 points: others (in which I lumped together lesser figures, often of greatly varying 

degrees of worth, to show they had not been overlooked). 


I added together the points for creators in each phase to arrive at a com- 
parable weighting for all phases. 
I employed a card file, one card for each creator, on which to accumulate 
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judgments of him by leading historians, and classification was made as objec- 
tively as possible on the basis of this comparative opinion by experts. The file 
contained several thousand names. While any student may err in coping with 
valuational data, it is hoped that in dealing with so many creators (approxi- 
mately 325 in the first four classes alone), some errors will be offset by others, 

Of course, not all men in the same class are of equal importance—e.¢., 
Aristotle and Theophrastus, or Diocles and Praxagoras—but by and large the 
‘“underweights” and ‘‘overweights” should mostly cancel each other. In gen- 
eral, I did not include in the first four classes any creator mentioned by only 
one historian, and I attempted to judge creators by these criteria: 

1. Originality: thus I rated the pioneering Zenodotus class 3, and his successors 
Aristophanes of Byzantium and Aristarchus of Samothrace class 2; 
Versatility: thus although Nicander’s ‘‘Antidotes” was not as popular as Aratus’ 
‘‘Phaenomenon,” I[ rated him also class 1 because he wrote diversely on agricul 


Nm 


ture, history, and grammar; 

3. Rationalism: thus I included Euhemerus for opposing superstitions, even though 
he probably got his ideas from the Babylonians; for the same reason, I rated 
Epicurus class 3 but Zeno of Cition only class 2; 

4. Simplicity: thus Julius Caesar was rated class 1 for the clarity of his “‘Commen- 

taries,’’ whereas a florid writer like Hegesias was rated class 0; 

Modernity: we must upgrade men whose views our superior contemporary experi- 

ence have proved were in the right direction, e.g., Aristarchus of Samos, Ctesib- 


ius, and Hero; 
6. Social transcendence: we must upgrade those early and late creators, or those 
y 


living during decay periods, who transcended the limitations of their times, e.g., 
Xenophanes, Polybius, Diophantus, and Pappus. 


In cases of doubt as to a man’s worth, I downgraded him. 

It is obvious that the curve we seek will be seriously distorted if even a 
few men are placed in the wrong phases. I adhered to the usual assumption 
that a man’s floruit was at age 40, except in instances (e.g., Pythagoras) when 
we know he matured late or early. Where authorities differ as to a man’s dates, 
I chose those given in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, but especially I took dates 
given by Sarton and Tarn as authoritative. 

In rare instances where two equivalent men’s floruits fell on a date dividing 
two phases, I placed each man in a different phase. Here again it is hoped that 
errors made in one direction will be offset by those made in the other. When 
phases covered a long time span, I have (sometimes arbitrarily, sometimes 
meaningfully if I could) broken these down into two or three subphases, the 
better to differentiate creators chronologically; but these subphases are no! 
important as are the basic epicyclical categories, which are products of analysis 
in unified materialist terms. 

In, the accompanying name lists my conclusions are brietly and objectively 
set forth, providing a basis for collective criticism and correction by others 
It will be noted that phases differed in the distribution of creators among the 
various classes: e.g., 8-2 showed a ‘‘sound”’ representation, with names ranging 
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in increasing numbers from class 4 through class 1, whereas a phase like y-3 
showed an “unsound” distribution, with classes 3 and 2 appearing uneven and 
spotty. A rearrangement of the creators by arts and sciences, rather than by 
phases, will reveal the same phenomenon: sculpture, comedy, etc. showed 
“sound” distribution, whereas tragedy, mathematics, oratory, etc. showed 
“unsound” distribution. 

This study uses individual creators as the index of civilization attained in 
any period. An alternative procedure, or perhaps a supplementary one, would 
be to employ creations and artifacts to compile an index. However, these have 
been preserved haphazardly from antiquity, and this writer would not venture 
to judge such creations comparatively. Yet such a supplemental means of cor- 
recting the indexes might alter them; for example, if 6-3 were scored also on the 
basis of creations as well as creators, its score might go up as we included the 
Pergamene Altar of Zeus, the Aphrodite of Melos, the Apollo Belvedere, and 
other masterpieces whose makers were anonymous. The anonymity of many 
architects in antiquity, who were regarded as mere craftsmen, is especially 
frustrating and would indicate the need to include creations as well as creators 
to obtain a correct index. To include artifacts, too, would permit the valuation 
of the earlier Archaic on more general ground than poetry. 

Nevertheless, however much the score of any phase may be altered through 
corrections, it is extremely likely that the relative scores of the various phases 
with respect to each other would remain substantially the same. 

Internal analysis of my study, by comparing the ratio of numbers of names 
in the first four classes, may indicate that I have slighted class 3. 

Following are the name lists. To conserve space in designating fields, I 
have used some abbreviations whose meanings will be obvious. 


a-1: 950-750 B.C.—Homer (poet) 4; Arctinus (poet) 1. 
8-1: 750-625 B.C. 


Subphase 1: 750-675 B. C. —Hesiod (poet) 3; Creophylus (poet) 1, Stasinus (poet) 1. 
Subphase 2: 675-625 B.C.—Archilochus (poet) 3; Terpander (poet) 2; Callinus (poet) 
1, Lesches (poet) 1 Mlenserines (poet) 1, Pisander (poet) 1, Semonides (poet) 1, 


Tyrtaeus (poet) 1; hevte (poet) 0, Cinaethon (poet) 0. 

y-1: 625-525 B.C. 
Subphase 1: 625-575 B.C.—Sappho (poet) 4, Thales (math, philos) 4; Alcaeus (poet) 
3; Cimon (paint) 2, Stesic horus (poet) 2; Aesop (fable) 1, Aleman (poet) 1, Erinna 
(poet) 1, ulvsiailis (sculp) 1, Solon (poet) 1; Arion (poet) 0, Pittacus (poet) 0, 
Susarion (old com) 0, Thaletus (poet) 0, Theozotus (vase paint) 0. 
Subphase 2: 575-525 B.C.—Anaximander (philos) 3, Xenophanes (philos) 3; Anac- 
reon (poet) 2, Anaximenes (philos) 2, Theognis (poet) 2; Archermus (sculp) 1, 
Bathycles (sculp) 1, Cadmus (hist) 1, Cleobulus (poet) 1, Execias (vase paint) 1, 
Hipponax (poet) 1, Ibvcus (poet) 1, Phocylides (poet) 1, Theodorus (arch) 1; 
Endoeus (sculp) 0, Eugammon (poet) 0, Onomacritus (religion) 0, Pherecydes 
(philos) 0, Thespis (trag) 0, Alexander Trallianus (med) 0. 

6-1: 525-490 B.C, 
Subphase 1: 525-505 B.C.—Pythagoras (math, philos) 4; Alcmaeon (med) 3) 
Euphronius (vase paint) 2, Phrynicus (trag) 2, Simonides (poet) 2; Antenor (sculp; 
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1, Choerilus of Athens (trag) 1, Democedes (med) 1, Eupalinus (arch) 1, Lasus (poet 
1; Cleostratus (astron) 0, Hippasus (philos) 0. 

Subphase 2: 505-490 B.C.—Heraclitus (philos) 3; Hecataeus (geogr) 2, Parmenices 
(philos) 2; Epicharmus (old com) 1, Pratinas (trag) 1; Corinna (poet) 0. 

a-2; 490-455 B.C.—Aeschylus (trag) 4, Pindar (poet) 4; Anaxagoras (philos, sci) 3, 
Polygnotus (paint) 3; Bacchylides (poet) 2, Cratinus (old com) 2, Libon (arch) 2, 
Micon (paint) 2, Myron (sculp) 2, Onatas (sculp) 2; Ageladas (sculp) 1, Calamis 
(sculp) 1, Crates (old com) 1, Critius (sculp) 1, Diogenes of Apollonia (med, philos) 
1, Duris (vase paint) 1, Magnes (old com) 1, Panaenus (paint) 1, Philolaus (astron, 
math) 1; Brygus (vase paint) 0, Chionides (old com) 0, Corax (rhet) 0, Damon 
(music) 0, Nesiotes (sculp) 0, Panyasis (poet) 0. 

B-2: 455-430 B.C.—Euripides (trag) 4, Ictinus (arch) 4, Phidias (sculp) 4, Sophocles 
(trag) 4; Empedocles (med, philos) 3, Herodotus (hist) 3, Mnesicles (arch) 3, 
Polyclitus (sculp) 3; Agoracritas (sculp) 2, Alcamenes (sculp) 2, Antiphon (soph) 2, 
Callicrates (arch) 2, Gorgias (soph) 2, Hippocrates of Chios (math) 2, Leucippus 
(philos) 2, Protagoras (soph) 2, Zeno of Elea (philos) 2; Agatharchus (paint) 1, 
Cresilaus (sculp) 1, Herodicus (med) 1, Hicetas (astron) 1, Hippodamus (arch, 
philos) 1, Meton and Eucteman (astron) 1, Oinopides (astron, math) 1, Pherecrates 
(old com) 1, Sophron (mimes) 1; Archelaus (philos) 0, Coroebus (arch) 0, Hellanicus 
(hist) 0, Melissus (philos) 0, Pherecydes (myth) 0, Phradmon (sculp) 0. 

y-2: 430-405 B.C.—Aristophanes (old com) 4, Democritus (philos) 4, Hippocrates oi 
Cos (med) 4, Socrates (philos) 4, Thucydides (hist) 4; Eupolis (old com) 3, Parrhasius 
(paint) 3, Zeuxis (paint) 3; Apollodorus (paint) 2, Euryphron (med) 2, Evaenetus 
(coins) 2, Hippias (math, soph) 2, Lysias (orat) 2, Paeonius (sculp) 2; Agathon (trag) 
1, Callimachus (sculp) 1, Cephisodotus the Elder (sculp) 1, Choerilus of Samos (poet) 
1, Cimon (coins) 1, Ctesias (hist, med) 1, Ion (trag) 1, Iophon (trag) 1, Phrynicus 
(old com) 1, Plato (old com) 1, Prodicus (soph) 1, Stronglion (sculp) 1; Acron (med) 
0, Antiochus (hist) 0, Critias (poet) 0, Hegemon (old com) 0, Hermippus (old com) 0, 
Theodorus of Cyrene (math) 0, Timotheus (poet) 0, Thrasymachus (soph) 0. 

6-2: 405-350 B.C. 

Subphase 1: 405-370 B.C.—Eudoxus (astron, math) 4, Plato (lit, philos) 4; Archytas 
(math) 3, Isocrates (rhet) 3, Scopas (sculp) 3; Aristippus (philos) 2, Isaeus (orat) 2, 
Philistion (med) 2, Xenophon (lit, hist) 2; Anniceris (philos) 1, Antimachus (poet) 1, 
Antisthenes (philos) 1, Demetrius (sculp) 1, Diogenes (philos) 1, Euclid (philos) 1, 
Philistus (hist) 1, Polybus (med) 1, Thaetetus (math) 1, Timanthes (paint) 1; Aeneas 
Tacticus (war) 0, Alcidamus (soph) 0, Andocides (orat) 0, Athenodorus (sculp) 0, 
Bryson of Heraclea (math) 0, Cratippus (hist) 0, Eubulus (mid com) 0, Metrodorus 
(astron) 0, Phaedo (philos) 0, Philoxenus (poet) 0, Thessalus (med) 0. 

Subphase 2; 370-350 B.C.—Praxiteles (sculp) 4; Ephorus (hist) 2, Euphranor (paint 
2, Timotheus (sculp) 2; Alexis (mid com) 1, Antiphanes (mid com) 1, Chrysippus 
(med) 1, Eupompus (paint) 1, Pamphilus (paint) 1; Androtion (hist) 0, Callistratus 
(orat) 0, Speusippus (philos) 0. 

a-3; 350-325 B.C, 

Subphase 1: 350-335 B.C.—Aristotle (philos, sci) 4 Demosthenes (orat) 4; Lysippus 

(sculp) 3; Aeschines (orat) 2, Bryaxis (sculp) 2, Dinocrates (arch) 2, Heraclides 

(astron) 2, Leochares (sculp) 2, Menaechmus (math) 2, Pythius (arch) 2, Theo 

pompus (hist) 2; Anaximenes (rhet) 1, Antiphilus (paint) 1, Dinostratus (math) 1, 

Hyperides (orat) 1; Demades (orat) 0, Ecphantus (astron) 0, Lycurgus (orat) 0, 

Nicomachus (paint) 0, Polemarchus (astron) 0. 

Subphase 2: 335-325 B.C.—Apelles (paint) 4, Theoprastus (philos, sci) 4; Protogenes 
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(paint) 3; Aristoxenus (music) 2; Callippus (astron) 1, Crates (philos) 1, Eudemus 
(math, philos) 1, Nicias (paint) 1, Phanias (sci) 1, Philo (arch) 1; Aetion (paint) 0, 
Aristides (paint) 0, Aristobulus (hist) 0, Eubulides (philos) 0, Lysistratus (sculp) 0, 
Nearchus (hist) 0, Polyclitus (arch) 0, Ptolemy (hist) 0, Theudius (math) 0, Xeno- 
crates (philos) 0. 

B-3: 325-280 B.C. 
Subphase 1: 325-300 B.C.—Epicurus (philos) 3, Menander (new com) 3; Dicaearchus 
(geogr, hist) 2, Diocles (med) 2, Hieronymus (hist) 2, Paeonius (arch) 2, Philemon 
(new com) 2, Philoxenus (paint) 2, Praxagoras (med) 2, Pyrrho (philos) 2, Zeno of 
Cition (philos) 2; Appius Claudius (engineer) 1, Aristaeus (math) 1, Autolycus 
(astron, math) 1, Chares (sculp) 1, Diphilus (new com) 1, Euhemerus (philos) 1, 
Eutychides (sculp) 1, Pytheas (geogr) 1; Cephisodotus the Younger (sculp) 0, 
Clitarchus (hist) 0, Crantor (philos) 0, Demetrius of Phaleron (lit, orat) 0, Demo- 
chares (orat) 0, Dinarchus (orat) 0, Menedemus (philos) 0. 
Subphase 2: 300-280 B.C.—Euclid (math) 4, Herophilus (med) 4; Strato (philos, sci) 
3; Apollodorus of Carystus (new com) 1, Asclepiades (poet) 1, Bion (satire) 1, 
Hermesianax (poet) 1, Mnesitheus (poet) 1, Philetas (poet) 1, Posidippus (new com) 
1, Sostratus (arch) 1, Timaeus (hist) 1; Duris (hist) 0, Hegesias (philos) 0, Metro- 
dorus (philos) 0, Philotimus (med) 0, Phoenix (diatribe) 0. 

7-3: 280-220 B.C. 
Subphase 1: 280-250 B.C.—Aristarchus of Samos (astron) 4, Erasistratus (med) 4, 
Theocritus (poet) 4; Callimachus (poet, schol) 3, Zenodotus (schol) 3; Alexander 
Aetolus (poet schol) 1, Aratus (poet) 1, Arcesilaus (philos) 1, Lycophron (poet, 
schol) 1, Menippus (satire) 1, Polyeuctis (sculp) 1, Timon (poet, philos) 1; Aristo 
(philos) 0, Cleanthes (philos) 0, Leonidas (poet) 0, Philinus (med) 0, Sositheus (trag) 
0, Sotades (poet) 0. 
Subphase 2: 250-220 B.C.—Apollonius of Perga (math) 4, Archimedes (math, mech) 
4, Eratosthenes (geogr, etc.) 4; Apollonius of Rhodes (poet, schol) 2, Cercidas (dia- 
tribe) 2, Ctesibius (mech) 2, Euphorion (poet, schol) 2, Herondas (mimes) 2; 
Andronicus (epic, trag) 1, Antigonus (biogr) 1, Chrysippus (philos) 1, Conon (astron, 
math) 1, Naevius (com, epic) 1, Philo (mech) 1, Rhianus (poet, schol) 1; Lacydes 
(philos) 0, Phylarchus (hist) 0. 

6-3: 220-135 B.C. 
Subphase 1: 220-180 B.C.—Aristophanes of Byzantium (schol) 2, Damophon (sculp) 
2, Ennius (trag) 2, Plautus (com) 2; Boethus (sculp) 1, Cato Censorius (hist, orat, 
etc.) 1, Fabius Pictor (hist) 1, Hypicles (math) 1, Theon (paint) 1; Callistratus 
(schol) 0, Serapion (med) 0. 
Subphase 2: 180-135 B.C.—Polybius (hist) 3; Aristarchus of Samothrace (schol) 2, 
Carneades (philos) 2, Lucilius (satire) 2, Polemon (antiquities) 2, Terence (com) 2; 
Accius (trag) 1, Agatharchides (geogr, hist) 1, Bion (poet) 1, Crates of Mallus (schol) 
1, Nicander (poet, etc.) 1, Pacuvius (paint, trag) 1, Panaetius (philos) 1, Timomachus 
(paint) 1; Apollodorus of Athens (gram) 0, Apollonius of Tralles (sculp) 0, Aris- 
tobulus of Paneas (philos) 0, Caecilius Statius (com) 0, Critolaus (philos) 0, Moschus 
(poet) 0, Tauriscus (sculp) 0. 

a-4; 135-50 B.C. 
Subphase 1: 135-90 B.C.—Hipparchus (astron) 4; Hero (math, mech) 2, Posidonius 
(philos, sci) 2, Seleucus (astron) 2; Dionysius Thrax (gram) 1; Agasias (sculp) 0, also 
Agasias (sculp) 0, Aristides of Miletus (romance) 0, Artemidorus (geogr) 0, Clito- 
machus (philos) 0, Philo of Larissa (philos) 0, Stilo Praeconinus (philol) 0, Theodosius 
of Bithynia (math) 0. 
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Subphase 2: 90-50 B.C.—Lucretius (poet) 4; Catullus (poet) 3, Cicero (lit orat) 3; 
Aenesidemus (philos) 2, Varro (schol) 2; Caesar (lit) 1, Geminus (math) 1, Heraclides 
(med) 1, Meleager (poet) 1, Philodemus (philos) 1; Alexander Polyhistor (geogr, hist 
0, Andronicus of Rhodes (philos) 0, Antipater (poet) 0, Asclepiades (med) 0, 
Cornelius Nepos (biogr, hist) 0, Cratevas (med) 0, Licinius Calvus (orat, poet) 0, 
Pomponius Atticus (hist, lit) 0, Valerius Cato (gram, poet) 0. 

50 B.C.-70 A.D. 
Subphase 1: 50-10 B.C.—Virgil (poet) 4; Horace (poet) 3, Livy (hist) 3; Gallus (poet) 
2, Pollio (hist, orat, trag) 2, Tibullus (poet) 2; Didymus (philol) 1, Hyginus (schol) 1, 
Philo Judaeus (philos) 1, Sallust (hist) 1, Trogus (hist) 1, Varius Rufus (poet, trag) 1, 
Vitruvius (arch) 1; Athenodorus Cananites (philos, sci) 0, Diodorus of Sicily (hist) 0 
Subphase 2: 10 B.C.-15 A.D.—Strabo (geogr, etc.) 3; Dionysius Halicarnassus (hist, 
rhet) 2, Ovid (poet) 2, Propertius (poet) 2; Verrius Flaccus (antiquities, philol) 1; 
Caecilius (hist, rhet) 0, Labeo (law) 0. 
Subphase 3: 15-70 A.D.—Dioscorides Pedianus (med) 2; Celsus (med) 1, Lucan 
(poet) 1, Persius (satire) 1, Petronius (lit) 1, Pliny the Elder (sci) 1, Seneca (lit, 
philos, trag) 1; Apollonius of Tyana (philos) 0, Athenaeus (med) 0, Caesius Bassus 
(poet) 0, Calpurnius Siculus (poet) 0, Columella (agri) 0, Demosthenes (med) 0, 
Fenestella (hist) 0, Flavius (hist) 0, Josephus (hist) 0, Marinus (med) 0, Nicomachus 
(math) 0, Pamphilus (gram) 0, Phaedrus (fable) 0, Pomponius Mela (geogr) 0, 
Probus (philol) 0, Scribonius Largus (med) 0, Silius Italicus (poet) 0, Velleius Pater 
culus (hist) 0. 

70-180 A.D. 
Subphase 1: 70-100 A.D.—Tacitus (hist) 3; Juvenal (satire) 2, Martial (satire) 2, 
Plutarch (biogr, philos) 2, Quintillian (crit, rhet) 2; Archigenes (med) 1, Dion 
Chrysostomus (philos, rhet) 1, Epictetus (philos) 1, Statius (poet) 1; Heliodorus 
(med) 0, Frontinus (lit, war) 0, Valerius Flaccus (poet) 0. 
Subphase 2: 100-140 A.D.—Ptolemy (astron, sci) 4+; Aretaeus (med) 2; Apollodorus 
(arch) 1, Apollonius Dyscolus (gram) 1, Arrian (hist) 1, Marinus (geogr) 1, Pliny the 
Younger (lit, orat) 1, Soranus (med) 1; Antyllus (med) 0, Appian (hist) 0, Favorinus 
(lit, orat) 0, Florus (hist) 0, Fronto (lit, orat) 0, Rufus (med) 0, Seutonius (hist) 0. 
Subphase 3: 140-180 A.D.—Galen (med) 4; Lucian (satire) 3; Apuleius (lit) 1, Gaius 
(law) 1, Marcus Aurelius (philos) 1, Sextus Empiricus (philos) 1; Aelius Herodian 
(gram) 0, Alciphron (rhet) 0, Aristides (rhet) 0, Athenagoras (apology) 0, Aulus 
Gellius (lit) 0, Numenius (philos) 0, Pausanias (travel) 0. 

6-4: 180-330 A.D. 
Subphase 1; 180-235 A.D.—Origen (theology) 2, Papinian (law) 2; Alexander 
Aphrodisias (philos) 1, Heliodorus (romance) 1, Tertullian (theology) 1, Ulpian (law) 
1; Ammonius Saccus (philos) 0, Babrius (fable) 0, Cassius Dio (hist) 0, Diogenes 
Laertius (biogr) 0, Harpocration (gram) 0, Herodian (hist) 0, Longus (romance) 0, 
Paul (law) 0, Philostratus (biogr) 0. 
Subphase 2: 235-285 A.D.—Diophantus (math) 3; Plotinus (philos) 1; Longinus 
(philos, rhet) 0, Modestinus (law) 0, Porphyry (philos) 0. 
Subphase 3: 285-330 A.D.—Pappus (math) 2; Eumenius (orat) 0, Lactantius (the- 
ology) 0. 


NOTES 


1 This rentier class M. Rostovtzeff (1927, 1941) called a “bourgeoisie,” and he described its 
development and structure and its central societal role. 
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2 An appendix provides the name lists on which this curve is based, with a description of my 
premises and procedures in constructing them. For much of the format of this graph and my sym- 
holism, as for criticism and encouragement in general, I am indebted to A. L. Kroeber of the Uni- 
versity of California. In his pioneering Configurations of Culture Growth, Kroeber failed to discern 
any pattern in the arts and sciences studied separately, whereas my study indicates a pattern 
when they are taken as a whole. When and in which of the arts and sciences genius would emerge 
appeared random, but the totality of genius in any particular time appeared not random but de- 
termined. 
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Gray’s Epicyclical Evolution 


A. L. KROEBER 


Universily of California, Berkeley 


SUGGESTED to Gray that his style was overcompact for his subject mat- 

ter in The Epicyclical Evolution of Graeco-Roman Civilization, and that his 
manuscript might find easier and wider comprehension if he could make it 
more redundant. He answered that he did not know how; perhaps if he became 
polemical in a future article, he might be able to amplify. 

My function in this comment on or complement to his paper is first to sup- 
ply the needed redundancy, and second to point out certain relations of Gray’s 
thought to that of others and to the basic problems involved. 


1 


“Epicyclical” here has nothing to do with mathematics. There is nothing 
more mathematical in Gray’s paper than counting. 

In astronomy an epicycle is the path of a circle that spins on an axle which 
rotates around the circumference of another circle. A point in the peripheral or 
epicyclic circle is therefore sometimes outside and sometimes inside the basic 
circle. This is mo a picture of what Gray is formulating. 

A related meaning is that of ‘‘cycle” or ‘‘cyclic,’”’ which denotes not com- 
plete revolutions around a fixed center or the perimeter of a circle, but repeti- 
tive waves, like the up-and-down recurrent “‘cycloid”’ curves traced by a point 
on a wheel rolling on a plane. From this seems to come the derivative meaning 
of *tcycle” as the recurrent period of cycloid or other curves. These two mean- 
ings of wave and period are often confused with each other and can be confused 
with epicycle. This fact has led to many ambiguities, like “cycles of history.” 

Gray’s epicycles I think would technically be ‘‘epicycloids,” that is, cycloid 
or near-cycloid curves superimposed on a circle or part of its perimeter instead 
of on a straight line. The epicycloid starts in contact with the basic circle or 
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segment, rises above it, descends, touches, and then repeats over. The whole 
is like small, gentle waves of water, of short length and height, carried on the 
surface of a ground swell. Physically, the ground swell and the superimposed 
little waves are usually due to separate forces, such as a strong and distant or 
past wind, and a local or temporary breeze in another direction. 

These are the sort of cycles and epicycles that Gray finds in the progress of 
Graeco-Roman civilization. 

If we assume that this civilization as a whole behaved like one grand 
heave or wave, it is expectable that geographical, economic, and populational 
factors found expression in largish social and political waves, and that these in 
turn carried tertiary ‘“‘cultural” waves of intellectual-esthetic creativity. 

What Gray has done is to summarize the course of Graeco-Roman civiliza- 
‘ion by a conceptual model which can be visually diagrammed. He has even 
shown the successive steps by which his model is built up. 

The only questions that should be asked are: Do the graphs express the 
phenomena consistently and do they help insight by the way they organize 
the facts? 

The first question I would answer by an unqualified: Yes, obviously. On the 
second question, I want to try to make the significance of his results more ex- 
plicit. 


Many historians prefer to keep the histories of the Greeks and the Romans 
tidily separate, and they have brought us up to assume that Greece and Rome 
are and ought to be separate universes of discourse and inquiry. But if Greek 
and Roman cultures are somewhat more similar to each other than either is to 
any other civilization, it is of course legitimate to treat them also as a unit of a 
one-step-higher order, especially in long-range or widely comparative situa- 
tions. We all do that, for certain purposes, as in speaking of Classical Antiq- 
uity, or for that matter of Ancient History as contrasted with Medieval and 
Modern. Spengler united Greece and Rome into a single culture, using an 
established German term, die Antike, which we generally translate as Classical 
civilization. When Eduard Meyer, a great and professed historian, paid 
Spengler the tribute of acknowledging his basic point of view as worthwhile and 
largely correct, with certain reservations, one of the first of his reservations was 
that Greece and Rome did not constitute merely stages of one culture. Yet, not 
long after, Toynbee, who was a trained historian, calmly reunited them and 
even chose the name Hellenic to include Reman history. In my inductive ex- 
amination in Configurations of Culture Growth (1944), I began conservatively 
by keeping Greek and Roman phenomena apart, but then found them meshing 
so neatly as obviously to constitute a single growth process (pp. 119, 688, 690). 
Gray chose the hyphenated name Graeco-Roman which admits the double con- 
stitution, but he is surely within his rights in choosing to treat the culture as a 
unit; and the smoothness of his results validates his choice. 

As a matter of fact, it is entirely possible to go farther and to see Graeco- 
Roman history as only the central and culminating segment of a civilization 
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which began in Crete by 1700 B.C. at latest (possibly before 2000) and ended 
at Constantinople in 1453. Roughly the first quarter of this course was 
Minoan; the last, Byzantine. The total duration would be more than 3000 
years; or, even if one ended the Byzantine phase with the first capture of Con- 
stantinople by the Fourth Crusade in 1204, the span would still extend through 
2900 years. 

Obviously it is not a matter of one of these delimitations being ‘‘truer”’ 
than the others, but of which one is most appropriate and useful as a frame 
to a given problem. Most narrative historians have more to say than they 
have space for, and prefer to limit themselves to Greece without Rome, or re- 
verse, or even to fifth-century Athens, or the Peloponnesian War. Most com- 
parers of civilizations feel that a larger unit enables them to compare more 
fruitfully. 

3 


Gray’s interpretation throughout is based on the idea of rise and fall—a 
sort of trajectory curve. He uses a formula of Formative, Developed, Flores- 
cent, Degenerate stages. His first diagram shows a segment of a circle; his sub- 
sequent figures show segments of smaller circles successively superimposed on 
this. One might quarrel with the names of his four recurrent stages of forma- 
tive, developed, florescent, degenerate; personally, I do not like them too well: 
yet the cardinal question is not the aptness of his designations but whether his 
organization of the history dealt with is sound in not violating the phenomena, 
and whether it is meaningful. And there I am mainly in accord. 


The whole concept of growth of cultures, of their traversing a course, of 
evolving and degenerating, as Gray calls it, has often been attacked as being a 
false organic analogy. It is false if one imputes, explicitly or implicitly, organic 
processes as being directly operative in the history of civilizations. I do not 
know of anyone now concerned with civilizations who is guilty of this imputa- 
tion, even unconsciously. (It was to a degree true of Danilevsky, who pioneered 
the attempts to compare individuated cultures systematically.) 

It is neither false nor an analogy when we speak of cultures growing, or 
segments of them growing. The term is a metaphor. We are for the time being 
forced to use it because of the limitations of our language in a field where preci- 
sion was until recently not even sought, and where we have still to put up 
with makeshift vocabulary. 

Not only plants and animals grow, though it is in this biotic area that the 
term first developed. (The Greeks, incidentally, used physis for inorganic as 
well as for organic coming into existence or development: physika meant nat- 
ural phenomena.) Crystals are said to grow. Fortunes and reputations grow 
and fade or vanish. Populations, societies, states, institutions, laws, religions, 
idea and value systems, arts, all grow. Why should we not speak of whole cul- 
tures, of individuated civilizations, growing? Or, to be more exact, growing and 
dying or dissolving? 
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It seems high time to ban the stereotype of the ‘false biologic analogy.”’ 
Some of its use is derivative chatter. The rest comes mostly as incidental side- 
swipes by people who are not interested in tracing and understanding the 
courses of civilizations. They are not interested because it is a larger problem 
than historians and humanists ordinarily allow themselves, because they do 
not like to deal with what can be measured, because birds’ eye perspectives 
make them uncomfortable, or for whatever other bias, taste, or preference 
presumably all more or less justified. But so is an active interest in culture 
wholes justified. At any rate we need no more slapping on of this particular 
derogatory label of organicism. 

In short, Gray’s Diagrams 1-5 are schematically illustrative, not meas- 
urably representative, and they are based on common sense as well as common 
knowledge of the principal facts of ‘‘Ancient History.” (Diagrams 6 and 7 are 
more specific and will be discussed separately in a moment.) Some specific 
curves of growth apparently show a concave or sigmoid profile instead of a 
convex one. Gray starts with a convex base. He sees the course of Graeco- 
Roman history as a rise and fall; this determines the profile of his subsequent 
economic, social, and political epicycles. 

5 

lor certain purposes it is convenient to assume a straight level base instead 

of a convex one. This is what Gray has done in his Figure 6, where he is con- 


centrating on creative ‘‘culture. 
Here the base represents the flow of time—equal distances for equal pe- 


” 


riods. The elevations represent the total measurable cultural achievement in 
each period or subperiod as he has previously determined these from the sub- 
creative data. His Figure 7 is a revision of Figure 6, standardizing time. 

The point of Figure 6 is to test the reality of his first set of epicycles, the 
basal formative, developed, florescent, and degenerate. If these are actual epicy- 
cles they should show a drop or recession at their junctures, at the point where 
Era A ends with period b-1 and phase 6-1, and a new Era B begins with c-1 
and a-2, and so on. Chronologically, these critical junctures fall at about 490, 
350, 135, and (as a terminus) A.D. 330. As each of the basal epicycles contains 
four superposed epicycles, there should be some drop in every fourth one of 
these topmost epicycles, irrespective of whether the general course at that 
moment is ascending or declining. 

As to the method of measuring the elevations in diagram 6, Gray uses a 
method long ago (1937) employed by Sorokin in his Social and Cultural 
Dynamics of multiplying the number of names of creators preserved in the 
literature or in a given standard reference work by a grade estimated for each. 
A sepatate study by Merton and Sorokin on Arab science showed that this 
method yielded more decisive and probably more significant profiles than 
mere unweighted counting of names. The principle of Gray’s method is cer- 
tainly well recognized.! 

Gray’s postulated drop at the junctures of his main subperiods does ap- 
pear, and he construes this as validating his epicyclic model. Not having 
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thought consciously in terms of epicycles, I should not have expected visible re- 
cessions in cultural creativity at 490, 350, and 135 B.C. Something evidently 
did happen around those years. While one might think up other explanations, 
the computations do fit and thus tend to confirm Gray’s model. 


6 


It is correct that in Configurations of Culture Growth, as Gray points out in 
his footnote 2, I did not formulate any consistent pattern running through the 
course of each of the arts and sciences examined there. I leaned back to be in- 
ductive, and therefore kept separate everything that might be separated. Yet 
in a diagram on page 690, in a chapter entitled ‘The Growth of Nations”’ 
but which would better have been called ‘‘Whole Cultures,’ I collocated 
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Ficure 1. Cumulative profile of items in figure on p. 690 of Configurations of Culture Growth. 


eleven creative activities of the *Hellenic-Roman” culture development from 
about 550 B.C. to A.D. 350—almost exactly the duration treated by Gray. 
But while I collocated, I did not then summate. I do that now, in order to com- 
pare with Gray’s Figure 6. 

I have ruled on my 1944 collocation diagram vertical lines for each century 
and half-century, and then counted how many Greek (solid line) and Roman 
(broken line) creative pursuits were successfully active in each 50-year mo- 
ment. If an activity was marginally productive (dotted line in the original), 
I counted that as half a point; and for each culmination of an activity (asterisk ) 
| added another half point. The result is Figure 1 herewith. Considering that I 
might have rated culminations somewhat lightly, I have added broken line 
extensions which show the profile with culminations counted at a full instead 
of a half unit. 

Gray’s Figure 6 and my figure may not be compared for detail off-hand and 
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outright. While they both show the course of Graeco-Roman creative culture, 
they use somewhat different immediate materials and process them differently. 
There is also the difference pointed out in my footnote 1, above. My 50-year 
moments are more than an average life-work span, but less than a full life 
time, and are all alike. Gray’s vary from 25 to 200 years. His are a summation 
of all available creative names, weighted; mine, a summation of my judgments 
as to when certain activities were and were not genuinely creative. The scales 
of time and achievement are also arbitrarily different. 

Nevertheless, certain intrinsic agreements and disagreements appear. 

(in the matter of the juncture recessions, one or two of Gray’s do not show 
as such in my profile. Instead of the epicycle A drop from 525 to 490 followed 
by a new rise, my profile has a sharp rise—the steepest of all—at 475, but no 
drop before. 

Gray’s drop at 405-350 is modest, the rise beginning at 350 even more so. 
My time units are different, but the one that encloses the juncture, 375-325, 
shows a modest recession both before and after. 

Gray’s third recession, for era C, ending at 135, is followed by a greater 
rise at 50 B.C. It is approximately paralleled in my diagram by a sharp drop at 
125 and sharper rise at 75. Considering the nonconformity of our time periods, 
this is a substantial correspondence. 

In short, of Gray’s three junctural drops-and-rises, my profile shows both 
drop and rise in one case, only the rise in a second instance, neither in the 
third. Considering the differences in our processing, this seems as much like- 
ness as could be expected. 

As for general distribution of recessions, Gray’s profile patterns symmetri- 
cally according to his four basic subcycles: 


3 rise, 1 fall/2 rise, 2 fall/2 rise, 2 fall/1 rise, 3 fall. 


By contrast, my profile falls into two parts. The first is 700-800 years long, 
and consists of 8 consecutive ascents’ and then 7 consecutive descents. The 
second or mainly Roman half of the profile runs for 450 years, rises much less 
high, and consists of 4 rises and 6 falls, somewhat irregularly interspersed ex- 
cept for 4 consecutive terminal declines. The irregularity in the Roman part 
of the profile seems to be due mainly to Greek resumptions falling in the same 
period: the strictly Roman contributions by themselves would group more 
concentratedly into a “normal” curve briefer and lower than the Greek curve. 

There is one difference between our two diagrams which is due to basic dif- 
ferences in approach. Gray’s periods are of unequal length, their tempo first 
accelerating and then decelerating markedly. This change of tempo toward 
and away from the culmination seems significant and probably true. Gray’s 
periods express economic, social, and political conditions. He brings in creative 
culture mainly in order to validate his cycles and epicycles, through the fact 
of the course of the creativity fitting these. I do not start in with cycles or set 
periods, and proceed to examine cultural productivity alone and in terms of 
convenient equal time units. The two procedures are really quite dissimilar. 
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Hence the intrinsic correspondences of our two diagrams, as compared with 
their formal differences, are really considerable. 

As for Gray’s general attack on the problem, it seemed to me at first to be 
somewhat artificial and elaborate, due especially to its consistent symmetry, 
as Shown most fully in his Figure 5. However, most of us probably also tend to 
have some expectation that the diagram portraying the course of a civiliza- 
tion will come out more or less symmetrical. After all, ‘“‘normal” distribution 
curves or polygons are symmetrical. Gray has simply carried this assumption 
farther. If he has carried it too far, and his model is artificially over-elaboraie, 
it will break down as it is set against more and more of the phenomena. So far 
as it continues to fit them without forcing, it will gradually come to be ac- 
cepted. Quite likely, fit and acceptance will prove to be partial and subject to 
improvement. 

For instance, in his Part II, Gray points out that Periclean Athens and 
Alexandria of the Museum are accepted as the “golden periods” of Antiquity, 
and that they are the only phases which show congruence of developed and 
tlorescent cycles, unmarred by formative or degenerate sectors. True, and 
striking. But is it ‘‘proof”’ other than in the sense that these four qualities, and 
their recurring sequences in the several levels of cycles, were presumably (or 
might have been unconsciously) chosen so as to fit these ‘‘golden periods’’? 
Rather would it be confirmation if the remainder of Table 4 and Figure 6, 
outside the golden ages, showed substantially equally good fit. 

More convincing are Gray’s specific remarks on Plato and Aristotle—-on 
opposite sides of the greatest juncture in Antiquity; one in the shadow of dying 
epoch, period, and phase, the other in the dawn of new ones; whence much 
of their antithesis. Or again, his point that the public men and writers of the 
late Roman republic were at once delimited and held down by their larger era 
being degenerate imperial, yet they were filled with the buoyant optimism of 
a formative subculture which Rome was shaping to take over the lead in the 
greater civilization which had overtaken it. 

I assume throughout that the cycles and epicycles are not to be construed 
as causal entities in their own right, but as the qualitative and temporal (and 
spatial) forms in which economic-social-political and creative factors are ex- 
pressed. 


One other point needing comment is Gray’s limiting himself—wisely, no 
doubt—to one civilization, in view of the question inevitably arising as to 
whether his epicyclic model is applicable to other civilizations—or perhaps 
better, how far may it be applicable? 

It is clear that certain of his fundamental substantive properties, like the 
agrarian-industrial or city state-superstate polarities, may have to be replaced 
by different concepts in model-building for other civilizations. Thus, China 
and Egypt just never had any city-state organization (it has been conjectured 
for Egypt, but evidence still seems to be lacking). Mesopotamia had city- 
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states and empires, but the latter were singularly transitory and fluctuating. 
Islamic culture emerged as a superstate, but in a time and place of margina 
residual city-states. In Western civilization the city-state was a somewha 
transient and localized phenomenon. 

Again there is the fact that China, India, and Egypt never emerged from 
agrarian dominance, but contrarily Western culture began as fully agrarian 
yet even by Renaissance times probably had already become more industria|- 
ized than any other. 

Cycles and epicycles may be determinable in other cultures, but their 
qualitative content thus promises to be pretty different. 

Another consideration on which cycles and epicycles impinge is the contour 
profile of major civilizations—the repetitive pulses of Egypt, the meteori: 
uprush and long decline of Islam, as against the near-symmetry of the course 
of Classical Antiquity. Epicycles would evidently be applicable quite differ- 
ently in these three cases. I have suggested elsewhere that our implicit notion 
of the rise and fall of civilizations as an assumed generic phenomenon has prob- 
ably been much influenced by the hypertypical case of Classic Antiquity. What 
we see there concentratedly, we tend to look for elsewhere; but it comes compli- 
cated elsewhere by recurrences, skewness, open ends, or sudden death by ex- 
traneous violence. 

All these matters are beyond the scope of Gray’s paper, and he did well to 
leave them out. But so far as his model is significant and useful, there will be 
temptation to apply it elsewhere, and my warning is that it will probably not 
transfer outright. On the other hand, such features as may prove to transfer 
to other cultures without undue modification will thereby be further validated 
as interpretations of the Graeco-Roman civilization. 

NOTES 

' When Gray first showed me Figure 6, the horizontal width of his columns was equal: that 
is, a-1 of his Table 4, 200 vears long, was represented by a column equally broad as period 8-2, 25 
years long. So far as the fact of drops at the epicyclic junctures was concerned, this variability is 
of course irrelevant. But it confused me by making me suspect some other significance which Gray 
did not intend, because it is so usual to represent time as proportional to distance in diagrams oi 
this sort; so Gray altered Figure 6 to its present form. In this form it cannot be used for certain 
other representations. For instance the present level of 5 in a@-1 actually represents a rating of 4 
for Homer and | for Arctinus—-which would give a hump just before 750 nearly as high as now 
but only a fifth as wide, followed by a very minute rise just before 550. In short, Figure 6 sche 
matically adds together all ratings occurring within an ultimate epicycle irrespective of the length, 
and is therefore not comparable with diagrams summating only the individual ratings of one gen- 
eration or moment. But this in no way impairs its validity for the purpose for which it is employed. 
Figure 7 represents a correction of this representation of time. 

2 Interrupted only soon after its beginning by a modest post-Homeric drop. 


Time and Place as Variables in Acculturation Research! 


FRANCIS A. J. IANNI 
Russell Sage College 


HE study of acculturation or culture contact has become one of the most 

rapidly growing areas of interest within American anthropology. This 
thriving concern is apparent in the increasing number of papers dealing with 
acculturation which have appeared in journals and at professional meetings. 
In fact, so great has been this proliferation that one detects an almost apologet- 
ic tone on the part of journal editors and program chairmen for the amount of 
time and space which must be allotted to discussions of acculturation. 

The reasons for this growth of interest are several, but range along a con- 
tinuum from the obvious utility of such studies to their impressive potential 
for contributions to the better understanding of the nature and mechanisms 
of cultural change. The practical end of this continuum is best represented by 
the research of the British social anthropologists in Africa prior to the second 
World War. Their preoccupation with the applicability of culture contact 
studies to practical administrative problems is easily discerned in the litera- 
ture dating back to Malinowski’s call for studies of ‘‘how European influence is 
being diffused into native communities” (1929:22) and the ‘‘five year plan” 
of African research described by Elkin (1932). 

In the United States, however, the trend toward applied studies of accul- 
turation between the two World Wars has been almost wholly in terms of 
sociological studies of the problems of ‘‘Americanization.’’ Within American 
anthropology, the study of acculturation has been limited almost exclusively 
to Euroamerican contacts with American Indians, and has tended to focus 
more on the study of acculturation as a dynamic process of cultural change 
than on ‘‘action’’ research. Thus, the primary interest of acculturation re- 
search has been its use as a testing ground for the development and trial of 
theory and methods in the study of culture change. The reasons for this 
theoretical and methodological orientation are intimately associated with the 
attempts in recent years to develop a more scientific analysis of cultural pheno- 
mena. 

As the field of anthropology, and particularly of cultural anthropology, 
has turned away from purely descriptive ethnography and toward a more 
analytical orientation, there has developed a need for a methodology which 
would permit more rigorous scientific controls over observation and analysis of 
cultural phenomena. Within cultural anthropology, the nearest approach 
to the scientific method has always been the comparative method for, as 
Oscar Lewis has observed, it is our closest approach to the laboratory experi- 
ment since it permits some element of control over variables (1953:463). More- 
over, acculturation research seems to afford the best opportunity for compara- 
tive study under controlled conditions; the investigator can select a known 
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baseline from established historical contacts, study variations over time with 
some precision, and then, through the use of the ex post facto method, measure 
the covariation of comparable data. 

Perhaps the most important benefit of the scientific potential of accultura- 
tion studies is the ability afforded the investigator to manipulate with some 
degree of exactness two of the most complex and important variables affecting 
culture: (1) place (a controllable variable shared with all ethnographic field 
work); and (2) time, a variable which is particularly responsive to control in 
acculturation studies where the process of culture change is relatively rapid. 
Place is a variable which by the very nature of ethnographic field work is 
highly susceptible to control. The anthropologist chooses his field situation 
and, hopefully, assumes that his subjects will remain within the described 
environmental confines. The bulk of anthropological field work has been in 
single communities or cultures, and once the locus of the study is chosen i! 
usually remains relatively constant. Even where, as in acculturation studies, 
spatial change is a necessary concomitant, the factor of place can be controlled. 

Time, however, is a variable much less receptive to controlled observation, 
and it has consequently received less attention even in most acculturation 
studies. This neglect of the temporal dimensions of culture is in part associated 
with the necessity inherent in the study of preliterate groups of dealing with 
the ‘‘reconstructed” or “‘remembered” past, and in part the result of the func- 
tionalist influence on acculturation research. Inattention to and almost dis- 
regard for the time dimension, once so important in the ‘‘historicalist’’ and 
‘‘diffusionist’’ approaches of the turn of the century, is seen in many of the 
African culture-contact studies. Malinowski, for example, despite his later 
characterization of culture change as in part the result of “factors and forces 
spontaneously arising with the community” (1945:1), clearly suggested in 
1929 that culture change in Africa is entirely the result of European contact 
and that the precontact culture history of the natives could yield little of 
value. Nor was Malinowski alone among Africanists in this contention, for it is 
stated or implied in the writings of Meyer Fortes (1936), Mair (1934) and 
others. However, it would not be fair to suggest that no Africanists gave atten- 
tion to time depth in culture contact studies. Mair (1934), Schapera (1935), 
Fortes (1936), Wagner (1936), and later even Malinowski acknowledged the 
ideal value of knowledge of the native culture prior to European contact, even 
while questioning its “practicality” for their applied research. 

In the United States there has been less neglect of historical depth. Most 
acculturation studies by American anthropologists have attempted to add 
historical depth by descriptions, wherever possible, of the precontact culture. 
Today, the growing emphasis upon the value of periodic revisits to a com- 
munity is yet another expression of the need for a sense of the historical se- 
quence of change within a community. This insistence on dealing with culture 
history has a respectable antiquity in American anthropology. The need for 
recognizing the inherent patterns within a culture subjected to diffusion was 
acknowledged in 1920 by Wissler, when he pointed out that in studying proc- 
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esses of the transfer of culture, attention should be focused on the “inner 
forces” of a culture which remodel borrowed foreign elements to fit existing 
patterns (1920). This approach may be found today in the writings of Beals 
(1952, 1953), Herskovits (1937, 1941, 1954), and Tax (1951), to name only a 
few. 

Yet even within American anthropology, the obvious utility of knowing 
as much as possible about the original natures of cultures in contact has not 
always led to the use of available information concerning precontact culture. 
Herskovits has called attention to the numerous studies of Latin America, 
of the American Negro, and of contemporary American Indian groups where, 
although contact was an established fact, little or no attention was given to the 
culture history of one or both groups (1954: 19). 

Despite this early negligence, however, it must be emphasized that accul- 
turation studies have contributed heavily to the awareness of the value of cul- 
ture history. For example, Herskovits (1954:19-20) maintains that: 


One of the contributions of acculturation research to the methods of anthropology, 
indeed, has been to put the historical component in anthropological science on a sure 
footing. Out of this development came the contemporary technique of ethno-history— 
that welding of the ethnographic data from the peoples concerned with a given contact 
situation, to the information from the historical documentation, that explains the 
nature and intensity of the resulting changes. 


This emphasis of adding historical depth to studies of culture contact has 
as its explicit purpose the reconstruction of a sequential pattern for the culture 
of one or both groups prior to contact, which is then compared with the cul- 
ture as observed at some point in time after contact. The methodology for such 
studies has been well described by Wagner (1936: 317): 


First it is necessary to obtain as concise a picture as possible of native culture prior 
to contact. Secondly, the nature of the various contact agencies must be determined. 
The third problem will be the functional analysis of the present stage of the cultural 
process that is resulting from this contact. 


In essence, this method seeks to delineate three spatial-temporal situations: 
(1) the precontact culture; (2) the contact situation; and (3) the present-day 
cultural blend resulting from contact. Then, by a comparison of the various 
situations, an attempt is made to describe culture changes which have occurred 
as a result of contact. Temporal depth is supplied by extending the knowledge 
of the cultures back into time, establishing a baseline of contact, and measur- 
ing change from that point. It is the thesis of this paper that since this classical 
method makes no allowance for the study of changes which might have taken 
place had contact never occurred, it only partially measures the ‘‘factors and 
forces of change”’ inherent in the original cultures. 

The reasons for this neglect of intracultural change are obvious: since con- 
tact is a fact sine qua non of the acculturative situation, little or nothing can 
be done to determine what changes might have occurred had contact never 
taken place. Ideally, we should have some control group of noncontacted 
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contemporaries of the native group among whom we might seek inherent social 
and cultural changes since the time of contact. Unfortunately, such situations 
do not occur with any regularity among the cultures and communities which 
are usually the laboratory for American anthropologists. But just such a 
situation does exist in the neglected and anthropologically virgin field of the 
acculturation of immigrant ethnic groups in the United States. 

The lack of anthropological interest in American ethnic groups, particularly 
those of European origin, is one of the most surprising gaps in our study of 
culture in general and of cultural change in particular. With few exceptions, 
virtually all studies of American immigrants have come from sociologists and, 
to a lesser extent, psychologists, historians, and social workers. Moreover, the 
first evidence of anthropological interest in the immigrant came not from cul- 
tural anthropology, but from physical anthropology. Boas’ paper on the 
“Changes of Bodily Form of Descendants of Immigrants” (1911) predates by 
almost a quarter of a century the first major study of an immigrant group by a 
cultural anthropologist. 

It is difficult to see why American cultural anthropologists have so long 
ignored the study of American ethnic groups. Certainly, ignorance of the 
potentialities of such research does not supply the answer, for as early as 1920 
Wissler urged anthropologists to turn to the ‘“‘foreign colonies” in the United 
States as a source of relevent cultural material. Nor can the scarcity or re- 
moteness of ethnic groups serve as an answer, for they were both numerous 
and closer at hand than most preliterate groups. The only possible answer 
would seem to be the evident feeling that such research was really the province 
of the sociologist and might better be left to him while the anthropologist con- 
tinued his search for the ‘“‘last Indian.’’ Melford Spiro recently characterized 
this feeling among anthropologists when he said that ‘‘apparently we prefer 
more exotic locales for our researches than South Boston or the West Bronx” 
(1955:1242). 

If sociologists had produced the kind and amount of data which would 
enrich our knowledge of the nature and the mechanisms of culture change, it 
would really matter little who did the research. Unfortunately, however, 
sociologists’ interest in ethnic research does not seem to have centered on 
generalization or theory building. With the significant exception of Thomas 
and Znaniecki’s, The Polish Peasant in Europe and America (1927), Stonequist’s 
The Marginal Man (1937), and the work of the psychologist Child in /talian or 
American ? The Second Generation in Conflict (1943), little attention has been 
given to the development of a consistent body of theory and methods, or even 
to drawing generalizations from what research has been done. This omission 
is the result of the problem orientation of sociological research on ethnic 
groups; first the problems of ‘‘Americanization” and more recently the problems 
of prejudice and discrimination have dominated their interest. This problem 
orientation and lack of a theoretical framework is also recognized by sociol- 
ogisis, and recently led to a plea by Morton B. King (1956) for the develop- 
ment of a more comprehensive ‘‘sociology of minorities’ rather than the 
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present loosely connected theory and methodology. So long as this condition 
continues, the anthropologist must seek for himself the wealth of material for 
both culture theory and acculturation theory to be found among ethnic groups. 

It must be emphasized that American ethnic research, particularly among 
groups of European origin, presents many opportunities for methodological 
controls which are impossible in the study of culture contact among primitive 
peoples. First, since contact for these groups has in most cases been as recent 
as the turn of the century, there is a unique opportunity to acquire almost 
complete knowledge of the baseline both from informants and from recorded 
history. Second, American ethnic groups are close at hand, and in many cases 
at least the immigrant group has remained in the ethnic colonies, thus allow- 
ing for more rigorous controls and more continuous observation. Third, the 
relatively restricted provenance and class origin of immigrants from Southern 
and Eastern Europe presents the investigator with reasonably homogeneous 
groupings. Fourth, the similarity between the cultural level of European 
cultures and American culture allows for more careful investigation of such 
problems as the selectivity factor in acculturation and the rate of cultural 
transfer. It is in such research that a start might be made toward the study of 
reciprocal transfer of culture or transculturation, rather than in the unilateral 
borrowing of elements of Euroamerican culture by native groups. Finally, and 
most significantly for the time-dimensional problem in acculturation research, 
the study of American ethnic groups provides a field situation where, since 
contemporaries of the immigrant group remain under the old culture, it is 
possible to identify cultural changes which might have come about even in the 
absence of contact. 

Unfortunately, this latter possibility has been almost completely ignored. 
A scrutiny of the major acculturation studies among immigrant groups reveals 
that virtually no attention has been paid to the post-contact development of 
the original culture. The methodology employed by sociologists in the study of 
immigrant groups is almost identical with the classical time-place delineation 
previously described. Simply stated, this method holds that if we are to study 
changes which have occurred in an immigrant group as a result of contact with 
American culture, we must first know the culture which they brought with 
them. This step, often omitted in the poorer studies, is usually carried out 
through descriptions gleaned from travelers, from recorded history, or more 
frequently, from the remembered past of informants among the immigrant 
group. From this same group of informants the second time-place situation 
the early contact period of the ethnic colonies—is reconstructed. The third 
step is to observe the cultural behavior of the group today, usually through 
participant-observation. Then, by the simple process of trait subtraction, it is 
hypothesized that elements of behavior which the immigrant or his descend- 
ants exhibit today and which were not a part of his precontact culture are due 
to his acculturative experience in the United States. 

Examples of this approach are numerous, and most contain generalizations 
concerning culture change which ignore the role of the original culture in the 
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behavior of the immigrant. Radin, for example, in his study of the Italians of 
San Francisco, describes as ‘‘discerning”’ the opinion of an informant that so 
many Italians had become rum runners during prohibition because of the 
“economic stituation in which they were enmeshed” and because of corruption 
among the police (1935:19). No mention is made, and apparently no considera- 
tion is given, to the place of wine making and smuggling in the life of the Italian 
peasant, or to his characteristic attitude to contempt toward law enforcement 
agencies. Similarly, Child describes the occupational change of Italian immi- 
grants from rural ‘‘farmers”’ in Italy to day laborers in American cities as 
“probably the first way in which immigrants adapted their habits to the new 
environment” (1953:33). Yet a careful investigation of Italian agricultural 
economy would reveal the prevalence of the giornatore or day laborer system in 
Southern Italy, and the fact that Southern Italians tend to live in villages 
rather than on the isolated farms characteristic of American agriculture 
(lanni:1952). 

This methodology, I believe, should logically include four time-place situa- 
tions rather than three; to the classical method—study of the original pre- 
contact immigrant culture, the conditions of contact, and the present-day life 
of the immigrant group—should be added study of the present-day culture of 
the immigrants’ area of origin. This longitudinal extension of the study of the 
original culture affords an opportunity for greater control over the variables of 
time and place. Both are complex phenomena, and it is necessary to separate 
their influence in the study of culture change. Time means one thing in a cul- 
tural milieu where change is rapid and quite a different thing where the culture 
is less dynamic. Place, i.e. where the contacts occur, includes the conditions of 
acculturation. Thus, contrasts between the present and precontact cultures 
of the immigrants could be due to either time or place, or to both. But if we 
could hold the factor of time relatively constant by adding the comparison 
between life among the immigrants and that of their contemporaries who re- 
mained behind, we have in effect ruled out change which is the result of time 
alone. Changes which took place among the immigrants and did not take place 
among those who remained in the original culture are the result of the immi- 
grants’ acculturative experience in the United States. 

The possibility for such research still exists. Immigrants from Southern and 
Eastern Europe are still numerous, but they are reaching an age where (if our 
restrictive immigration policies continue) we shall be forced to rely on recon- 
structed history. This same approach could also be used in the study of recent 
migrants from Puerto Rico and other Spanish-speaking countries, but the 
time for such research is now. 

This paper does not suggest that studies such as those proposed offer a 
methodologically ‘‘pure’’ approach to the variables of time and place in 
acculturation research. Many problems still remain after the extension of the 
temporal sequence. For example, what do we know or what can we do about 
controlling such variables as reciprocal diffusion of American culture to Europe 
as a result of the immigrants’ return after a period of residence in the United 
States? This problem was recognized by Saloutos in his recent study of the 
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effect of repatriated Greeks on Greek culture (1956), and it appears even in 
popular literature. Carlo Levi, in his description of life in a remote village in 
Lucania during the Second World War, states that New York rather than 
Naples or Rome is the center of diffusion to the people of Southern Italy, and 
exemplifies this affinity (1947:122): 

. what never failed to strike me most of all—and by now I had been in almost every 
house—were the eyes of the two inseparable guardian angels that looked at me from 
the wall over the bed. On the one side was the black scowling face . . . of the Madonna 
of Viggiano: on the other a colored print of the sparkling eyes, behind gleaming glasses, 
and the hearty grin of President Roosevelt. I never saw other pictures or images than 


these. 


Even with these reservations, the potentialities are great enough that they 
should induce at least some anthropologists to engage in this important area 
of research. If we are to comprehend fully the nature and mechanisms of cul- 
ture change, we must seek relevant data wherever they can be found. 

In summary, it has been suggested that the great scientific promise of 
acculturation research is the ability it affords the investigator to use controls 
which are difficult if not impossible in most field work. Two important areas 
of control are over the variables of time and place. Research into the accultura- 
tion of American immigrant groups, particularly those from Europe, offers an 
excellent opportunity to hold relatively constant the factor of time by allowing 
for description of the changes which have taken place in the culture of con- 
temporaries who remained behind. This facilitates identification of changes 
which are the result of culture contact rather than inherent social and cultural 
change. 

NOTE 


1! This article is a revision of a paper which was read at the VIth International Congress of 
Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, September 6, 1956. 
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Culture Change and the Personality of Ojibwa Children' 


STEPHEN T. BOGGS 
National Institute of Mental Health 


NTEREST in the relationship between culture and personality has led to 

a number of studies of personality structures in groups undergoing accul- 
‘uration. One of the earliest of these was carried on among the Ojibwa. Hallo- 
well (1942, 1950, reprinted 1955) presented evidence that an “introverted” 
type of personality structure persisted among Ojibwa from early historic times 
through several levels of increasing acculturation. Barnouw described in addi- 
tion a psychological dependence upon ‘‘power figures,” which he attributed 
to a persisting ‘‘modal personality structure” (1950: 74-6). 

These findings pose the question, which so far remains unanswered: what 
maintains these personality characteristics? It puzzled the author that sub- 
sistence activities, kinship, and religious orientation could change drastically 
without altering the basic adaptive mechanisms of most individuals. It was 
possible that ‘‘covert” aspects of culture were transmitted, despite changes 
in major institutions, but how? If theories about the formative influence of 
parental care were correct, then Ojibwa personality might continue to manifest 
a similar structure because parents continued to treat their children in a 
certain way. 

To explore this hypothesis, the investigator and his wife undertook a 
field study in two Ojibwa groups which had acculturated differently. These 
were the two more-acculturated of the three groups studied by Hallowell, 
located near the northern and southern limits of the territory occupied by 
Ojibwa during historic times. One is in Manitoba, where the people are known 
as Saulteaux, and the other is in Wisconsin, where the people are known as 
Chippewa. Field work occupied thirteen months in 1951-52; interaction of 
parents and children was observed in nine households for approximately 390 
hours, and a score of other households were observed for brief periods. 

Personality formation is analyzed from narrative descriptions of interaction 
between parent and child. This approach, which follows in broad outline that 
of most social psychologists since Cooley, was chosen because it seemed least 
likely to ignore subtle and cumulative aspects of child care. Parents and 
children were observed together in the same situations. Each child’s per- 
sonality functioning was characterized by focusing upon his overt behavior in 
a given situation, classifying it in terms of its influence upon the parent and 
response to the parent, and then estimating the relative frequency of different 
behavior patterns in a number of varied situations. Estimates of personality 
functioning for 32 children of the nine families have been reported (Boggs 
1956). It was found that children in more acculturated families were less fre- 
quently responsive to parental proposals or interference, and that they showed 
vreater passivity by failing to influence the parent when dissatisfied. These 
findings imply that acculturation has affected the process of personality for- 
mation in childhood. 
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The present paper describes the behavior of the parents. It appears that 
interaction initiated by them becomes less frequent and less intense wit) 
greater acculturation. As this analysis proceeded, it became evident that these 
differences were related to the type of change occurring in the communities 
studied. 

TYPES OF CULTURE CHANGE 

Both groups are presumed to have a common origin. Some of their prede 
cessors began to arrive in their present locations during the last half of the 
eighteenth century, coming from the area north of Sault Ste. Marie.* While 
contact with Euro-Americans began at least as early as 1640, contact pressures 
were roughly equivalent for both groups down to the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century.’ By this time a cultural adaptation had taken place which, 
to use Kroeber’s words, “entrenched the people as hunters and trappers’’ 
(1947:96). Kinietz (1940:321) and Densmore (1929:7), among others, present 
evidence which supports this generalization. 

During the past 75 years, however, contact pressures have been less in 
the north. The Manitoba community has shifted gradually from hunting and 
trapping to commercial fishing, supplemented by government payments. I! 
is distant from railroad and highway, and has a population over 90 percent 
Indian. By contrast, the Wisconsin community is in the center of a vacation- 
land, close to agricultural and industrial towns, and has a population which is 
only about 60 percent Indian. Many of its people commute, in a loose sense, 
to the towns and large cities of the Midwest. 

As a result of different contact pressures, acculturation of the two groups 
has been strikingly different. In Manitoba certain culture patterns are found 
which seem to preserve the functions of earlier patterns, even though differing 
in form. The Wisconsin group demonstrates greater loss of culture patterns, 
divergence in attitudes, and few compensations for the patterns which have 
been lost. The difference is conceptually close to the distinction drawn by the 
S.S.R.C. Seminar on Acculturation (1954) between “cultural creativity”’ and 
“cultural disintegration.”” The difference can be illustrated by the changes 
which have occurred in the division of labor by sex, the extended family, and 
religious orientation. 

Cultural adaptations in Manitoba. Complementary role expectations, based 
upon different subsistence activities of men and women, still exist in the Mani- 
toba community. While hunting and trapping are now less important, men 
still make a more important contribution to the household. Men have taken 
over the role of fisherman and reinterpreted it as a masculine pursuit. Such a 
readjustment has been easy, as commercial fishing is organized locally much 
as was the fur trade. Each man is his own “boss,” receiving credit during the 
season and turning in his fish for repayment. Because most food and nearly 
all clothing is purchased, the female role has diminished somewhat, but prep 
aration of food and clothing is still regarded as women’s work. 

There has been much dispute about historic kinship organization among 
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the Ojibwa.‘ In the author’s view, the aboriginal Ojibwa probably lived in 
extended family bands like those described by Steward (1936) for simple hunt- 
ing-gathering peoples generally. These bands were probably bilateral in com- 
position and sometimes small enough to be limited to a single extended family, 
although they typically contained some nonrelatives during the historic period. 
(‘ross-cousin marriages occurred with sufficient frequency to be reflected in 
kinship terminology (Hallowell 1930, 1932; Boggs 1954:22 ff). Bands were 
usually headed by a powerful old man, who was often a shaman.® Leacock 

1954) is probably right in suggesting that the fur trade introduced pressures 
toward greater autonomy of the nuclear family, at the same time bringing more 
bands together periodically and increasing the frequency of transfer from one 
band to another. By the end of the nineteenth century the nuclear family 
household was regarded as the most important group (Landes 1937:7-11), but 
a bilateral extended family also existed in some places. 

In Manitoba the extended family appears to have retained some of its his- 
toric functions. While cross-cousin marriage no longer occurs, two types of 
marriage were observed which align nuclear families in a similar bilateral 
manner. One is marriage between second cousins, and another—intermarriage 
between two sets of siblings—is called ‘‘brother-sister exchange”’ in the litera- 
ture. Continuation of another historic function can be seen in the joint control 
and use of trapping grounds by siblings, siblings-in-law, and their parents, 
which persisted until the grounds were registered by the Provincial Govern- 
ment in the 1940’s. According to my records, there is close correspondence 
between these family groups and those who live near one another in the settle- 
ment and who cut wood or fish together. Traditional possession of superna- 
tural power is lacking in the Manitoba community. Neither shaman nor Mide 
has performed there since about 1914 (Hallowell 1955:163, 123; 1936:49). 
The decline of belief in individual power (manido) parallels the decreased 
importance of hunting, with which it was closely connected, but Christianity 
has compensated to some extent. A Protestant mission was sought by one of 
the community’s leaders over 75 years ago, as a result of his contact with the 
church when a young man, and it has been active there ever since. When 
deaths occur today, Ojibwa themselves initiate and conduct prayer meetings. 
All but a few identify themselves as Christian, and the majority attend the 
Protestant or Catholic church more than a few times a year. 

Cultural disintegration in Wisconsin is primarily the result of unpredictable 
means of subsistence over the past 75 years. Gillin (1942) has described how 
men became dependent upon cash from logging, only to have the sawmill 
close, while hunting and trapping no longer provided a sole means of subsist- 
ence. Attempts at farming, C.C.C., agricultural labor, and the tourist busi- 
ness have succeeded one another, each offering a source of income but none 
lasting a decade without some major interruption. 

Socially, the important consequence of shifts in subsistence activities has 
been that the man’s prestigeful role as main provider has been lost without 
any replacement. On one hand, traditional subsistence activities lost prestige 
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when compared with jobs in the white economy, which yielded so much mor 
for what appeared to be less effort. On the other hand, favorable expectation 
about the jobs offered by whites were not fulfilled. Unpredictable and ofte: 
brief, the jobs called for motivations which Ojibwa did not possess, and they 
frequently conferred low status. Job experience led often to frustration and a 
feeling of hopelessness. James (1956: Ch. 4) describes the confusion produced 
by the incompatible elements of the ‘“‘Indian hunting-fishing” role, the ‘‘white 
employee” role, and the ‘‘welfare-dependent”’ role among Wisconsin Ojibwa 
According to James’ analysis, this confusion stems not only from economic 
instability but also from wardship status and paternalism, both public and 
private (ibid: Ch. 3). The confusion he describes illustrates the ambivalence 
and absence of expectations about occupational roles. 

While the man’s occupational role diminished, women often provided the 
family income. A shifting division of labor blurs the roles of the sexes, and 
robs them of social value. For example, while some men take over cooking 
and collecting firewood when the wife works, this is not regular, expected, or 
rewarding. Weakening of complementary roles contributes in turn to marital! 
instability, which is much greater here thanin Manitoba. In Wisconsin, public 
opinion did not oppose a man leaving a family unsupported while establishing 
another in the same community. 

The extended family has disappeared as an identifiable unit. No marriages 
resembling cross-cousin marriage were found in the current generation of old 
people, although several were discovered in the previous generation. No trace 
of family hunting grounds is left, nor is there any possibility for joint economi 
activity by an extended family. Employment prevents predictable association 
of relatives; as a result, related nuclear households are more independent than 
they are in Manitoba. 

A number of traditional religious ceremonies were still performed in the 
Wisconsin community in 1952 (Drum Religion or Dream Dance, Midewiwin, 
War Dance, and First Fruits Ceremony). Less than five percent of the popu- 
lation attended during the year; many of these were ambivalent in belief, while 
others made no secret of their scorn. The Christian churches have just as little 
Indian participation and the Peyote movement does not have many local 
adherents, although it is prominent in other Wisconsin groups. The vast 
majority of the Wisconsin community are secular; they profess no faith and 
very little hope. It is fair to conclude that they have lost more religious orienta- 
tion than the people in Manitoba, even though traditional beliefs survive in a 
small remnant. 

CHILD CARE 

As one might reasonably expect, cultural disintegration in Wisconsin has 
affected child care. The frequency and intensity of interaction between par- 
ents and children have dropped far below the level which can be inferred from 
traditional accounts, or which can be observed in Manitoba. 
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Traditions of child care. Accounts by Densmore (1929), Jenness (1935), 
and Hilger (1951) of traditions during the late nineteenth century allow us to 
make several reliable inferences about child care. First, the techniques in- 
volved parents and children of all ages in a moderate amount of interaction 
which was significant in meeting the child’s needs. Second, these techniques 
imply an influence upon the child’s behavior which was neither intense nor 
direct. 

These characteristics can be illustrated in the use of the cradleboard. 
Well-adapted to the mobility of Ojibwa life, it enabled the mother to keep 
the infant conveniently near (Schoolcraft 1884:177; Densmore 1929:48); it 
provided warmth and protection through use of wrappings and sphagnum 
moss, and all without frequent handling. Yet it also necessitated interaction— 
for example, to free the hands for exercise and to put the infant on the board 
or remove him (Densmore 1929:49). It limited bodily contact with the 
mother, since the infant might be nursed while on the board (Hilger 1951: 29) 
but it also allowed him to watch the mother’s movements from his upright 
position nearby. 

Moral training also had the characteristic pattern of moderately frequent, 
nondirect interaction. Children were not spanked or berated (Schoolcraft 
1884:177; Hilger 1951:59). The most direct chastisement was a warning 
gesture made with the hands or eyes, referred to by Hilger as ‘‘saying Gaa”’ 
or ‘snapping eyes” (1951:58, 100). Usual punishments for children six to 
eleven years of age were to ignore them, to make them stay in a corner or 
outside, or to refrain from offering them food (Jenness 1935:93; Hilger 1951: 
99). Since all of these acts were also enjoined and labelled as ‘‘fasts” when the 
father had been unsuccessful in hunting (Densmore 1929:130), these experi- 
ences merged gradually into the long solitary fast carried on in adolescence. 
Here the dream was sought which led to supernatural helpers, the primary 
means to all of life’s values. Instruction, if it can be called that, could hardly 
be more indirect. Social validation of the faster’s experience was withheld or 
long-delayed.® 

Child care in Manitoba. Observations here support the characterization 
of parent-child interaction as fairly extensive and nondirect. In fact, it may 
be more extensive and direct now that the dream fast has disappeared. 

One infant of seven months, extensively observed, was cared for with a 
cradleboard and spent more waking time in the cradle than out of it. While 
he was not removed to nurse, he was able to use his hands freely during nurs- 
ing. His mother often played with him at the beginning and end of nursing, 
and removed him from the board at least several times a day. His family was 
usually in his full sight; if not, he wailed until the situation was corrected or he 
was rocked to sleep. Parents and siblings frequently talked to him, and he 
bounced, waved his arms, and vocalized in response, and frequently handled 
an object fastened to the board (see Densmore 1929:49, 51-2). Except when 
tired, he gave no impression of being passive. 
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Infants traditionally were fed on demand (Jenness 1935:90; Hilger 1951: 
28-9). Extensive observations of two breast-fed infants and one bottle-fec 
indicated that feeding was rarely the first response of the parent to fretting 
Rather, the cradleboard or swing (wewepizun) was rocked or a plaything was 
dropped in front of the infant (compare Densmore 1929:49; Hilger 1951: 22). 
When finally fed, the infant initiated sucking. There was no urging to eat and 
infrequent verbalization from the mother, who appeared to relax from her 
chores and to daydream during nursing. 

Children of one to three years of age are gentled by being held upright and 
bounced to the accompaniment of mock drumbeats (or ‘“‘danced,”’ in tradi 
tional terms, e.g., Jenness 1935:90). They also spend much time standing 
around near adults without saying anything. Often the adult will reach out 
and pick the child up, bounce him gently, and then hold him on his lap; the 
child faces out, and typically neither speaks. Vigorous contact between adult 
and child was not observed. Father and male relatives appear to take over 
this gentling shortly before the age of two. 

Traditional types of discipline were observed, including the warning ges- 
ture, but they were far less frequent than hiding things or leading the child 
away, both of which involve more extensive interaction. Several parents were 
known to spank children of five years or older, and to berate them. If these 
techniques are used more often than they were traditionally, then the amount 
and intensity of interaction have increased. 

Children over six years of age are given many simple tasks to perform, and 
they use these as an excuse to initiate conversation. They accompany adults 
and watch tasks being performed, and then try them on their own. The parent 
typically offers no help and little comment, but eventually, after the child is 
thoroughly practiced, gives a sign that he may do a certain thing; this sign 
appears to be received as approval. Boys learn in this way to handle a skiff, 
which is important to fishermen. These field notes illustrate the result of such 
a learning process: 


The boy is thirteen years old. His uncle goes down to his “‘yawl ”’ followed by the 
boy and his cousins, a girl ten and a girl eight. The uncle has just motioned them to fol 
low him. They all get in and the uncle shoves off and climbs back to stand by the out 
board motor. When they are a hundred feet offshore, the uncle talks to the boy, points 
out objects on the motor several times and then does something with them. The boy 
watches him carefully, standing very erect and smiling. The girls sit quietly and 
watch also. With the motor going the uncle steers out a little way, and moves over on 
the seat. The boy takes hold of the motor’s guiding arm and they goin a circle. Then the 
uncle points towards the shore and says something, and the boy takes the boat in to the 
rock which is used as a dock, cutting the motor at the right time. The uncle gets out 
and pushes the boat off. The boy starts the motor without difficulty and heads across 
the bay toward the shore. The uncle walks away as if to go to the house, but ducks be- 
hind some bushes and keeps an eye on the “‘yawl.”’ 


Child care in Wisconsin. Interaction between parents and children is much 
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less frequent and intense here. This can be illustrated, and attention called to 
the changes in adult roles which relate to this development. 

The loss of traditional subsistence activities has played a part in abandon- 
ment of the cradleboard, since seasonal mobility is not regular or predictable. 
A number of consequences follow. Infants are usually not taken along when 
the mother goes out; if they are taken, they are often inadequately protected. 
Being left frequently with someone else makes bottle feeding more convenient. 
Furthermore, the infant kept in a bed cannot see and interact as much with 
other family members as he can from a cradleboard, and interaction is even 
more limited in the less-acculturated families who use the swing. Finally, 
there is less necessity to manipulate the baby, since he is not put into or taken 
out of the cradleboard. 

Loss of subsistence roles, and removal of most other roles from the home, 
also removes opportunities in later childhood to be entertained by and in- 
structed in adult skills. What skills remain are nowhere being passed on. This 
further reduces the amount of interaction below the moderate level observed 
in Manitoba. 

Ambiguity in sex roles increases neglect. Thus, the mother may leave the 
children in the father’s care but most fathers do not accept this as an obliga- 
tion. They provide a minimum of care, which is custodial in nature, using the 
bottle as a pacifier and leaving it with the infant to hold. Interestingly, the 
child is weaned from it later than in the Manitoba community, but this 
hardly indicates more favorable treatment. Fathers become restive in caring 
for children, and often leave the house for an indefinite period. Grandparents 
or other relatives, and even neighbors, frequently take in infants after older 
siblings have exhausted their resources trying to care for them. Parental ab- 
sence means that children often have to prepare their own food, and they come 
to rely upon this even when the parent is around. Thus, further significant 
interaction is missing in the infrequency of commensalism. The extended 
family could alleviate some of these inadequacies. It could exert sanctions to 
prevent neglect, but it lacks the consensus necessary for doing this. It could 
provide baby sitters, but the absence of other reciprocal obligations makes 
it difficult to ask or grant frequent assistance of this type. Because such 
obligations are lacking, the children of unstable marriages cannot count upon 
being adopted by relatives. 

However, there is more involved in the conditions described here than loss 
of specific child-care techniques. For example, parents in other cultures pro- 
vide considerable stimulation to infants, despite keeping them to one side 
in a crib. There would seem to be here a lack of emotional commitment to 
children. This can be seen in other departures from tradition: toddlers are not 
“danced”’ for adult amusement, young children are rarely gentled in the 
manner described for the Manitoba group, and parents do not seem to bestow 
any approval, however long-delayed, upon a child’s accomplishments. With 
older children, parents seem to be almost completely uncommunicative about 
any of life’s problems. 
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The reasons for this apparent lack of commitment pose an interesting 
theoretical problem, to which we can turn in summarizing our findings. 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


The persisting characteristics of Ojibwa personality do not appear to be 
maintained by the formative influence of parental care, insofar as this can be 
observed in the interaction within Ojibwa homes. Taken together, the differ- 
ences between the two groups described here imply that serious alteration in 
the process of personality formation has occurred in the group which has 
undergone cultural disintegration. 

If the formative influence of parental care does not maintain the persisting 
characteristics of Ojibwa personality, then what does? An adequate answer 
is beyond the scope of this paper, but possible answers deserve comment. 
Spindler (1955:174-76) suggests that the ‘‘native-oriented”’ Menomini main- 
tain a typical introverted (‘‘intratensive’’) personality despite great cultura! 
attenuation and loss, because of ceremonials and rituals which dramatize 
traditional values and provide a supporting group structure. The majority 
of Wisconsin Ojibwa, however, are not native-oriented, and those who are 
fail to find consistent roles within ceremonial groups. Spindler’s further ob- 
servation (1955:201-2) that adoption of the Western ‘‘work ethic’’ by the 
less-acculturated may allow for the retention of other personality traits is a 
good one, but does not so far apply to any sizeable number of Ojibwa. 

I would agree with James that certain features of Ojibwa personality 
have been maintained largely by the contact situation, rather than by any 
continuing characteristics of Ojibwa culture. A suggestion along this line 
comes from Fried] (1956), who proposes that the ‘“‘detailed, practical, and 
noncreative approach” may result from experience with “incessant change,”’ 
both aboriginally and during acculturation. James (1954, 1956) argues that 
dependence, introversion, and withdrawal are produced by the reservation 
system and by inferiority within American society. Both tend to produce a 
negative or ambiguous self-image. It seems to me that Ojibwa raised in the 
traditional way and those experiencing acculturation of the type described 
above would both have a concept of self derived from within, rather than from 
extensive social communication (see note 6). It may make little difference 
whether a youth is led to rely upon his own unconscious, or left with no other 
alternative. 

Some further speculations about the relationship of culture and personality 
emerge from this study of interaction between children and parents. ¢ hildren 
in more acculturated families appear to be more frequently unresponsive re and 
passive (Boggs 1956), and parents interact less frequently and intensively. 
This development appears to accompany loss of specific child-care techniques 
and decreasing emotional commitment to children. All of this occurs in a con- 
text of disorganization of major adult roles. What is the connection among 
these phenomena? I suggest that the key lies in the concept of the self-role, 
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the organized sentiments a person has about what he is and does. This concept 
can be related to institutionalized roles and to child care. The self-role is a 
personal integration of a series of roles, that is, the acceptance of reconcilable 
portions of the expectations and evaluations of others (cf. Sarbin 1954). So 
viewed, a self-role must originate in a culture which is fairly well organized, 
for expectations and evaluations are found only where some practices are in- 
stitutionalized, and they are reconcilable only when activities are not in 
mutual conflict. Extensive social disorganization inhibits the development of 
a self-role. 

The self-role, in turn, has great relevance to child care, for children are 
normally responded to as part of the self. This can be seen in Aberle and 
Naegele’s statement that parents ‘“‘aim to raise their children to become adults 
capable of assuming the typical adult roles’ (1952:367), and so try in our 
middle class to develop traits which predispose toward success in middle- 
class roles (ibid:373-4). Bruner (1956) points out that Mandan-Hidatsa 
families specifically prepare their children either for life in the white world or 
to remain Indian. One could suggest that parents love, encourage, discipline, 
or repress their children because children reflect what the self is or aspires to 
be, or what it should not be. 

What happens when the parent lacks a self-role? One result may well be a 
lack of emotional commitment to children which is reflected in infrequent, 
nonintensive interaction with them. Children react to this with unresponsive 
and passive behavior which reinforces the interaction pattern. This is one 
way of viewing what has happened to the Wisconsin Ojibwa. Hallowell has 
described the low level of psychological integration in Wisconsin Ojibwa 
adults as ‘“‘a frustration of maturity” (1955:356, 365-6). The ambiguous role 
experiences and the patterns of parent-child interaction described here could 
well produce such frustration in both parent and child. 

Future studies of personality and culture might consider the effects of 
various institutional roles upon the self-roles of adults. From the present 
findings one could predict that any change or inconsistency in major adult 
roles would affect parent-child interaction patterns. If social disorganization 
occurs, one could expect little compensation for losses of child-care techniques, 
but new techniques might gradually emerge under conditions which allow the 
maintenance of self-roles. In a similar way, adoption of the Western work 
ethic may, as Spindler suggests, lead to maintenance of an organized per- 
sonality, which may be either aboriginal or Western in its major features. 

It follows from this reasoning that new techniques are more likely among 
people who have acculturated slightly than among those undergoing social 
disorganization, since the former have a better basis for forming self-roles. 
This hypothesis is testable, since acculturation can proceed apart from social 
disorganization. American Indian acculturation has all too frequently led to a 
social disorganization from which new departures in personality have not been 
forthcoming——nor can departures be expected until a basis of social organiza- 
tion is provided. 
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NOTES 


' This paper was read in abridged form at the Annual Meeting of the American Anthropo 
logical Association, December, 1956. Acknowledgement is gratefully made to the Social Science 
Research Council for the Research Training Fellowship which made the field work for this study 
possible. I am indebted to A. Irving Hallowell for his encouragement, advice, and unpublished 
data used in planning the study, and also to Preston Holder and Bernard James for their helpful 
criticism. 

The study was conducted while the author was a graduate student at Washington Universit, 
(St. Louis); the National Institute of Mental Health is not responsible for the opinions expressed. 

2On the origins and movements of the Wisconsin group’s predecessors, see Hoffman 
(1885:150) and Jenks (1900:1040—41). The primary authorities are Fr. Allouez and Warren. For 
the Manitoba group, see Kroeber (1947:97) and Hallowell (1955:115, 118). 

’ For the Wisconsin group, see Barnouw (1950:78-9). For the Manitoba group, see Hallowel! 
(1955: Ch. 5). 

‘ For different views of relations between nuclear families, see Landes (1937) and James 
(1954). On kinship in relation to ‘‘family hunting territories,’ see Leacock (1954) and Jenness 
(1935). 

5 The bilateral composition of the groups is indicated by the variety of residence “rules” 
reported in Schoolcraft (1884: 173), Jenness (1935:99), Densmore (1929: 73), and Landes (1937: 76). 
They include patrilocal, matri-patrilocal, bilocal, and neolocal. More or less continuous con- 
tact of the nuclear households composing the hunting groups is indicated by Jenness (1935:4, 
11, 13), Landes (1937:93-4), and Leacock (1954:28-30). Today, less-acculturated Cree and 
Ojibwa groups inland from our Manitoba community live most of the year together, hunting, 
trapping, and fishing. A group typically contains a shaman, his married children of both sexes, 
their spouses, grandchildren, and an occasional! distant relative or nonrelative. I am indebted to 
Mr. C. Hartley Brown, lately of Poplar River, Man., for this information. 

6 The dream fast is described as the salient life experience in most accounts (Densmore 
1929:60, 71; Jenness 1935:48-9; and Hilger 1951:39—42, 50). All accounts agree that some verbal 
communication preceded and followed the fasting experience, but it is hard to infer how much it 
influenced the faster or validated his view of his power. Radin apparently changed his mind on 
this over a twenty-year period (1914, 1936). Hallowell’s assessment has been accepted here; he 
states: ‘From a psychological point of view the Ojibwa boy in his dream fast met the personified 
forces of his own unconscious, reified in culturally constituted images. . . . Formerly the boy had 
been dependent upon older :uman beings, who . . . had trained him to rely upon himself to the 
extent of his capacity. Henceforth he was to rely primarily upon superhuman beings, that is, upon 
inner promptings, derived from further dreams or the memories of his fasting experience” (1955:361). 
He could not reveal his dream to anyone in later life, nor could his power be transferred. This 
strongly suggests that others did not confirm his power. 
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INTRODUCTION 


TUDIES of Australian kinship systems in general and of the Kariera tribe 
\J in particular have contributed much to theory and method in social anthro- 
pology. Kroeber (1952:217) and Linton (1936) have commented on the elab- 
orateness and complexity of Australian social organization in the context of 
an impoverished material culture and harsh environment. Radcliffe-Brown 
(1913, 1930), Warner (1937b), Murdock (1949), Lawrence (1937), and others 
have written extensively about the nature and functions of the section systems 
found in Australia. More recently Levi-Strauss (1949) finds the marriage 
system of the Kariera a pivotal case for his theories. Any advance in the under- 
standing of Kariera kinship would aid in the simplification and clarification 
of this growing body of theory. 

The aim of the present paper is to present a model of Kariera kinship that 
is both simple and accurate in its reflection of social realities. The purpose of 
the model is to provide not only an economical and precise descriptive device 
but also an analytic tool that will be useful in comparative studies. 

The model consists of a small number of principles of relationship analyzed 
io reveal terminological and behavioral implications and ordered to exhibit 
the underlying organization of the system. The principles recognized by the 
Kariera are: differences in generation, difference of age within one generation, 
sex of kinsmen, and sex of the person through whom relationship exists. These, 
and other principles found in various kinship systems of the world, were first 
enumerated by Kroeber nearly fifty years ago (1909). The manner in which 
they are applied in Kariera kinship is the subject of the paper. 


BRIEF SUMMARY OF KARIERA KINSHIP 


The following analysis of Kariera kinship is based primarily upon the pub- 
lished accounts of A. R. Radcliffe-Brown (1913, 1930, 1952), supplemented 
with data collected by one of the authors in 1953 from a few remaining Kariera 
and the neighboring Njamal tribe. Many details of the social organization are 
omitted on the assumption that they are readily available to the interested 
readers. 


Tribal and local organization 


The Kariera tribe inhabited a small territory along the coast in North- 
western Australia (Tindale 1940). Their mode of life was based entirely upon 
a hunting and gathering economy, with rather more hunting than gathering, as 
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commonly found in Australia. The tribal population was probably about 750 
prior to European contact (ca. 1865) with a density of about .2 per square mile 

Although the tribe was distinguished from its neighbors by the possessio: 
of a name and a defined territory, there was no tribal chief nor any forma 
tribal goverment or tribal unity in warfare. 

Radcliffe-Brown reports that the tribe was divided into between twenty and 
twenty-five local groups or hordes, each with its own defined territory. Thes« 
local groups each contained about thirty individuals. The members of loca! 
groups held their territory in common with equal rights to all its products 
The relationship of a man to his group’s territory was reciprocal; that is, 
just as the land belonged to him, he belonged to it, in that it would be impos 
sible to leave his local group and become naturalized into another. Women, on 
the other hand, left their own local group at marriage and joined that of their 
husbands. 

“A man,” reported Radcliffe-Brown, “‘is not permitted to marry a woma! 
of his own local group. The result of this was that in the camp of a local group 
would be found only men and unmarried women and children who belonged 
to the group by birth, the married women all belonging by birth to other 
sroups. A woman seems to have retained a sort of right over the country of her 
birth, so that a man and his wife were generally welcome to visit the wife’s 
local group whenever they wished” (1913: 147). 


Kinship terminology and the regulation of marriage 


The relationship between the local groups just described and the rules of 
exogamy is crucial to an understanding of Kariera kinship. It is important that, 
from the point of view of any Ego, there are two kinds of local groups: those 
into which Ego may marry and those into which Ego may not marry. Rad- 
cliffe-Brown reports that local groups into which Ego may not marry (includ- 
ing that of Ego) are referred to as ngaju maru, while local groups into which 
Ego may marry are referred to as balu maru.** Vgaju’’ means ‘‘my”’ and “‘balu’’ 
‘‘his,’’ these being the common personal pronouns. I do not know what would 
be a suitable translation of maru. We may regard the two phrases as equivalent 
to ‘our side” and other side”’ (1913:159). 

In later writings Radcliffe-Brown reports this fundamental distinction in 
the following way: ‘‘In the Kariera and neighboring tribes of Western Australia 
patrilineal clans are divided into two sets; for an individual all the clans of 
one set, including his own, are mamanmaru (father-people) the members o! 
which are his ‘fathers’ (mama) and ‘brothers’ and ‘sons,’ while all the clans of 
the other set are balumaru (‘they’ people) and include such relatives as his 
‘mother’s brothers’ and his cross-cousins”’ (1951:39). In another context, how- 
ever, Radcliffe-Brown reported that there are no absolute names in Kariera for 
patrilineal moieties or, in his terminology, couples (1913:148). Thus, even 
though there are no absolute names for the two divisions, a distinction is 
clearly recognized by Kariera individuals in their terms for ‘our side’’ and 


‘the other side.”’ 
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An examination of Radcliffe-Brown’s map (1913:144; see Figure 1) of the 
distribution of Kariera local groups reveals that the territory belonging to the 
local groups of ‘‘our side’”’ and ‘‘the other side’’ was distributed in a checker- 
board fashion. Thus, if one were to color territory of ‘“‘one kind’”’ red and of 
“the other kind” black on Radcliffe-Brown’s map a rough approximation of a 
checker board would be obtained. One implication of this distribution is that 
each local group is adjacent to other local groups with whom marriage is 
allowed. 
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FiGure 1. Distribution of Kariera local groups; from Radcliffe-Brown 1913:144. Idealized 
boundaries and shading added. 


Local groups and the kinship terminology 


The distinction between ‘“‘our side’”’ and ‘the other side”’ is the most basic 
and thorough-going distinction in Kariera kinship. Every relative has to be 
distinguished on that basis: the striking fact is that no kinship term which is 
applied to a person born into a group of ‘“‘the other side”’ is also applied to a 
person born into a group of ‘‘our side.’’ Furthermore, a kinship term applied 
to an individual in Ego’s own local group, for example, is applied to all individ- 
uals of the same sex and generation in all local groups of ‘‘our side.’’ Similar 
extensions hold for local groups of ‘‘the other side,” so the result is that kinship 
terms are ‘extended as to embrace all persons who come into social contact 
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with one another. .. . In this way the whole society forms a body of relatives” 
(1913:150). The complete terminology for a male Ego is given in Chart 1 from 
Radcliffe-Brown (1913:152). 

Coupled with the rule of exogamy that prevents marriage with groups o1 


Cuart 1. Kariera kinship terminology, male speaking. 


MAELI =KABALI TAM! =KANDARI 


FATHER'S | FATHER'S MOTHERS | MOTHER'S 
FATHER | MOTHER FATHER | MOTHER 

KAGA 
BROTHER | SISTER’ 

| 

KAJA T KUMBALI TURDU 
MARGARA BROTHER'S BROTHER’ 3 MARI 
BROTHER | DAUGHTER SON | SISTER 


| | 
Malin NGARAIA KULING KUNDAL 


SISTER'S SISTERS | DAUGHTER 
DAUGHTER SON 


MAELI = TAMI = MAELI 
SON'S DAUGHTER'S DAUGHTERS SONS 
SON DAUGHTER SON DAUGHTER 


In these tables the sign = connects a husband and a wife. The husband is on the left of th« 
sign and is denoted by Roman capitals, the wife is to the right, and is denoted by italic capitals 
The descendants of married pair are shown by the lines from the sign +. 


“our side” is the requirement in Kariera that only people of the same genera 
tion may marry. The chart indicates that the type of relative standing in a 
marriageable relationship for male Ego is someone called by the term fuba. 
The class iuba includes all females of Ego’s generation who belong to any 
local group of ‘‘the other side.” ‘‘The marriage rule of the Kariera is simplicity 
itself: a man may marry a woman who is his #uba, but he may marry no one 
else’ (Radcliffe-Brown 1912:155). 

The class of relatives that constitute Ego’s auba includes both FaSiDa and 
MoBrDa, i.e., both cross-cousins, as well as many other kin types, e.g., 


on 
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FaFaSiSoDa, FaMoBrSoDa, MoFaSiDaDa, MoMoBrDaDa, etc. The simplest 
translation of auba is, of course, female cross-cousin and therefore one speaks 
of preferential cross-cousin marriage, although it is understood that other 
types of relatives are included in such a class. 

With the possible exception of polyandry, there are no restrictions on 
marriage in Kariera other than those already mentioned.* Indeed, many 
possible arrangements within the above restrictions are actually found in 
Kariera including sister exchange, polygyny, the levirate, and the sororate. 


Local groups and totems 


The terms local group and horde have been used interchangeably in re- 
ferring to the actual groups of people who occupy a small designated area. The 
horde should be distinguished from the clan in that the horde isa residential 
group while the clan is a birth group. ‘‘In this area the individuals born into 
one horde constitute a patrilineal local clan. ... Each local clan is also, in a 
certain sense, a totemic clan, having a number of totems”’ (Radcliffe-Brown 
1930:210). 

Male members of a clan live on the same territory throughout life, while 
their sisters leave the territory and wives enter the territory at marriage. A 
man’s own clan contains only men who are related to him as FaFa, Fa, ElBr, 
YrBr, So, and SoSo, and it contains all his nearest relatives of these kinds. 
This is the essential feature of a clan in Australia, that it provides this distine- 
tion between near and distant kin”’ (Radcliffe-Brown 1913:159). 

The implication is that each local group is distinguished from all others by 
the possession of a separate territory, separate totems, and a feeling of nearness. 


The section system 

The Kariera tribe is divided into four sections: Banaka, Burung, Palyeri, 
and Karimera. ‘‘No meanings are found for these names. To the natives of the 
present day they are simply the names of social divisions, and have no further 
meanings” (Radcliffe-Brown 1913:147). Reference to Radcliffe-Brown’s map 
shows the spatial distribution of the males of these sections, where K-B rep- 
resents Karimera and Burung and B-P represents Banaka and Palyeri. In- 
spection reveals that Karimera-Burung territory alternates with that of Ba- 
naka-Palyeri. Arbitrary boundaries and shading have been added to the orignal 
map to illustrate a possible checkerboard distribution of local groups. Areas 
with question marks indicate lack of fit with idealized pattern. Radcliffe-Brown 
(19132145) included only those local groups for which he had definite informa- 
tion as to location, thus leaving some question as to the exact number and 
distribution of local groups, especially in the interior. This alternating or 
checkerboard distribution is clearest along rivers and seacoast groups where 
ecological conditions favor relatively more stable residence. 

All local groups containing males of the same section as Ego are referred 
{0 as ngaju maru or groups of “our side.” Since groups of ‘‘our side’’ form 
an exogamous unit, all married women living in a local group come from ‘‘the 
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other side’ and all females of ‘‘our side’? move to some territory of ‘‘t! 
other side”’ at marriage. 

A question arises as to the meaning of the fact that there are two sections 
respresented among the males of each local group. The fact is that an individ- 
ual never belongs to the same section as his father. The result is that every 
other generation within each local group belongs to the same section. This 
generation concept may be diagrammed as follows (assuming only males and 
a Karimera Ego): 


Section terms applied to males of: 
Generation 


“our side”’ other side”’ 
2nd ascending Karimera (FaFa) Palyeri (MoFa) 
Ist ascending Burung (Fa) Banaka (MoBr) 
Ego’s generation Karimera (Br) Palyeri (male cross-cousin) 
Ist descending Burung (So) Banaka (SiSo) 
2nd descending Karimera (SoSo) Palyeri (DaSo) 


In the above diagram, the relation of males to Ego in the various groups is 
shown in parentheses. It can be seen that Karimera is equated generationally 
with Palyeri while Burung is equated with Banaka. Females belong to the 
same section as their brothers. 

Two important distinctions must be clarified for the understanding of the 
relationship between the section system and the kinship system as a whole: 
(1) the kinship terms are used in address, while the section terms are used 
primarily in reference; and (2) the kinship terms are in great part relative in the 
sense that the term used depends upon the relation between two persons, while 
the section terms are absolule in the sense that every individual is assigned to a 
section by birth and he retains this affiliation throughout life. 

One important function of the section terms is to provide a convenient de- 
vice for extending the proper kinship term to individuals with whom actual 
genealogical ties are forgotten or are too remote to trace. Knowledge of an 
individual’s section allows Ego to distinguish individuals of ‘‘our side” from 
those of ‘‘other side,’ and to discriminate individuals of adjacent from own 
or second removed generation. Relative generation and sex can be discrimi 
nated on the basis of observation, and the section terms thus carry sufficient 
information to allow any two individuals who know each other’s section 
affiliation to apply the proper kin terms to each other. 

An example of how the section system and kinship terr-‘nology operate in 
practice may be helpful. We once learned of a young Kamnmera man of about 
sixteen who, while visiting outside his own territory, approached another man 
of about twenty whom he had never seen before. The Karimera man asked, 
without approaching too closely, ‘Are you kaja (ElBr) to me?”’ Assuming the 
reply to be ‘I am Palyeri,’”’ then the visitor replied, ‘‘I am Karimera, we are 
kumbali (male cross-cousin) to each other.’’ Thereafter they addressed eac!| 
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other by the term kumbali and when referring to each other they used section 
terms. 

In asking if the stranger was an elder brother (aja) our visitor was assum- 
ing (by observation) a male in the same generation but a bit older. He was 
guessing that he might belong to the same kind of local group. Had the 
stranger’s reply been ‘‘Karimera,” our visitor would have been right on all 
counts. Had the reply been ‘‘Burung,” he would have missed his assumption 
about generation and applied the term for father, mama. As it was, he missed 
only on type of local group affiliation and therefore used the term for ‘‘male 
cross-cousin”? rather than “‘brother.’”’ There is an interesting sequel to our 
story that demonstrates the behavioral implications of these kinship distine- 
tions: the friends exchanged sisters in marriage. 


Summary of Kariera 

Kariera was a society of about 650 individuals divided into local groups of 
about 30 individuals each. Associated with each local group was a clan with 
its totems. Everyone born in a local group was a member of the associated 
clan. Male members lived out their lives in the local group of birth, while fe- 
males left this group at marriage and joined the local group of their husbands. 
Descent was patrilineal and local groups were of two kinds, those with whom 
marriage was possible and those with whom marriage was not possible. Kin- 
ship terms used in one’s own group were extended to everyone in groups with 
whom marriage was not allowed. 

The description of Kariera kinship has been given up to this point in rather 
traditional terms. The succeeding part of the paper attempts an analysis in 
terms of a small number of principles that provide not only an efficient descrip- 
tion but also show how the various elements of the system are interrelated and 
opens the way for more precise comparative work. 

CONSTRUCTION OF A MODEL 
Preliminary remarks on models 

A model is conceived to be an interrelated set of kinship principles. The 
major principles of relationship found in the various kinship systems of the 
world have been known and extensively utilized since 1909 when Kroeber 
enumerated eight such principles or categories. He wrote, ‘It is apparent that 
what we should try to deal with is not the hundreds or thousands of slightly 
varying relationships that are expressed or can be expressed by the various 
languages of man, but the principles or categories of relationship which 
underlie these. Eight such categories are discernible’ (1952:176). Kroeber’s 
eight kinds of differences between kinsmen, which any kinship system may or 
may not recognize, are: (1) the difference between persons of the same and of 
separate generations; (2) the difference between lineal and collateral relation- 
ship; (3) difference of age within one generation; (4) the sex of the relative; (5) 
the sex of the speaker; (6) the sex of the person through whom relationship 
exists; (7) the distinction of blood relatives from connections by marriage; and 
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(8) the condition of life of the person through whom relationship exists. 

In the past Kroeber’s categories have been used primarily in the analysis 
of kinship terminology and little attempt has been made to extend them to be- 
havior patterns connected with kinship. Recent efforts in the use of Kroeber’s 
categories include Lounsbury’s (1956) method for the complete analysis of the 
semantic structure of kinship terminology. The present paper is a preliminary 
attempt to include some aspects of kinship behavior as well as terminology. 
The major building block in the analysis is the kinship principle. 


Kinship principles 

Kinship principles are based upon discriminations that divide relatives, or 
some specitied class of relatives, into two or more groups. Kroeber’s eight kinds 
of differences between kinsmen include most of the discriminations recognized 
by the various systems of the world. Lounsbury has added some refinements 
to the list. He says, ‘‘The dichotomy of consanguineal vs. affinal sometimes 
requires elaboration to accommodate distinctions which inhere in a people’s 
kinship usage. Usage often implies distinctions between different kinds oi 
affinity, and also between different kinds of consanguinity. As for the latter, 
the distinction may be that of ulerine vs. nonulerine, or that of agnatic vs. 
nonagnatic.... Or the distinction may be of parallel vs. nonparallel’’ (1956: 
169). 

Groups formed on the basis of some kinship discrimination may be either 
absolute or relative to some Ego. Male vs. female, for example, is an absolute 
type grouping, since a male is a male to all individuals. Own generation vs. 
other generation, on the other hand, is a relative type grouping, since an in- 
dividual is own generation to some people and other generation to others. Kin- 
ship systems usually include both types of groupings of relatives. 

Every kinship discrimination has implications for: (1) the behavior pat- 
terns associated with kinship, and (2) the semantic structure of the terminol- 
ogy. Thus a kinship principle is a summary statement of the behavioral and 
semantic implications of some recognized kinship difference. For example, in 
Kariera one kinship discrimination is that between persons belonging to a 
group of ‘‘our side’’ vs. persons belonging to a group of ‘the other side.” In 
Kroeber’s terms, this discrimination is based on the sex of the person through 
whom relationship exists or, in Lounsbury’s terms, on that of agnatic vs. non 
agnatic. It divides relatives into two groups relative to some Ego. These two 
groups are always distinguished terminologically, a semantic implication, 
while at the behavioral level they are distinguished, for example, by the fact 
that one may marry into groups of ‘the other side” but marriage is always 
forbidden with groups of ‘‘our side.” 


Behavioral implications of kinship principles 

An important distinction must be made between the semantic aspect of kin- 
ship systems and the behavioral aspect. Since the distinction has been eluci 
dated so clearly by Lounsbury, we may summarize in his words (1956: 188-89). 
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We may distinguish between SITUATIONAL MEANINGS and BEHAVIORAL 
MEANINGS, saying with Bloomfield that the ‘‘meaning” of a linguistic form consists 
of “‘the situation in which the speaker utters it and the response which it calls forth in 
the hearer.”’ If we ask, What stimuli elicit a given language form as a response?, we are 
inquiring into situational meaning. If we ask, What responses are elicited by the given 
language form as a stimulus?, we are inquiring into behavioral meaning. Language 
forms function dually as responses to antecedent stimuli, and as stimuli to further 
responses. The antecedent stimuli and the further responses are parts of the meaningful 
context of a language form. The former is related to “semantics,” the latter to “prag- 
matics”’ as defined by Morris. 


Semantic implications of kinship principles 


In terminological analysis each kin term is defined first by naming all of 
the kin types referred to by the term. For example, for male Ego in Kariera, 
kaga may be defined as a term that includes the following kin types: MoBr, 
FaSiHu, WiFa, MoFaBrSo, FaFaSiSo, FaMoBrSo, MoMoSiMo, etc. As 
Lounsbury indicates, however, this kind of definition does not show the under- 
lying principles of organization. These principles of organization, he says, 
‘will be shown only if we can proceed from definition-by-naming in such a 
way as to arrive at definitions in terms of distinctive semantic features, and 
further, if we can formulate the semantic structure of the whole set’’ (1956: 
167). 


Marriage rules 


The rules of marriage within a society may be analyzed in terms of a set of 
“distinctive behavioral features’’ in the same way that the terminological 
system is analyzed in terms of ‘“‘distinctive semantic features.”’ Any kinship 
principle may or may not have implications for marriage. 


A society’s marriage rules consist in the drawing of two boundary lines, sharply in some 
societies, vaguely in others. The first expresses the society’s principle of exogamy. This 
is differently defined in different societies, but in all cases it describes an inner group 
within which one should not marry. It is the society’s incest taboo. The second expresses 
the society’s principle of endogamy, of preferential matings. This is also variously de- 
fined, depending on the society. But however defined . . . it describes a group within 
which one should marry (Lounsbury 1956:187). 


The model 


The kinship principles of Kariera are summarized in Table 1. In the first 
column of the table is listed the dimension of discrimination underlying the 
principle; semantic implications for address and reference terminology are 
presented in the second and third columns; and behavioral implications for 
marriage and residence rules are given in the fourth and fifth columns. 

Not only does the nature of each of the kinship principles need further 
clarification but, more importantly, the way in which they interrelate must 
be shown. The following paragraphs contain information on each of the kin- 
ship principles and are written with reference to Chart 2. 
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1. AKariera is a closed system. This kinship principle is based upon whether 
a society recognizes the difference between relatives vs. nonrelatives. Som 
societies make the distinction within the boundaries of the society and others 
do not. The former may be called open systems and the latter closed systems. 
In those cases where nonrelatives are recognized within the society, it would 
be necessary to state the degree to which kinship terms and behavior are ex 
tended. Within Kariera society there are no nonrelatives. This implies not 


TABLE 1. MODEL OF KARIERA KINSHIP 


Semantic Implications Behavioral Implications 
Dimension of 
Discrimination for address for reference 4 
. . for marriage for residence 
(kin terminology) (section system) 
1. Kariera isa closed no distinction made be- | section terms applied marriage ofkins- definite tribal tert 
system tween relative and non- to all Kariera men required tory 
relative: everyone classed 
as relative 
2. Two patri‘ineal kin terminological distinction | absolute recognition of | groups are exog each side has se} 
groups are present between “our side’? and | groups amous rate territory 
“other side 
3. Generations are terminologically distin absolute recognition of | generations are none 
distinguished guished relative to Ego alternate generations exogamous 
4. Sex of relative sex of relative is desig none marriage(between males always live 
nated persons of oppo territory where born 
site sex females join husban 
at marriage 
5. Relative age distinguished in “own none YrBr inherits none 
side” wives of ElBr 
6. Close kin vs. dis none distinguished by totem | close kin not eli- | close kin constitute 
tant kin and campsite names gible for marriage | local group with owr 


(vide row 2,above)| territory 


only that the extensions of kinship terms and behavior include all Kariera, 
but also that marriages within the group are between relatives. This principle 
has usually been either ignored or taken for granted in the past, since it refers 
to the boundary of the system rather than to the internal structure.‘ It is to 
be understood that the tribe occupies a defined territory and is set off by a 
distinctive name and a characteristic dialect, but in actual practice kinship 
terms and appropriate behavior are extended beyond the tribal boundaries 
of Kariera. 

2. Two patrilineal descent groups are present. This kinship principle is best 
described in terms of the recognition of agnatic vs. nonagnatic kinsmen, al- 
though it may also be defined on the basis of the sex of the person through 
whom relationship exists. In Kariera there are just two agnatic descent 
groups present. 

In the address terminology, the distinction is made between relatives of the 
same and relatives of a different descent group. Relatives of the same group 
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Cnuart 2. Interrelations of Kariera kinship principles and terminology. 


| “OUR SIDE” GROUPS | 
| (KARIMERA- BURUNG) | 


“THE OTHER SIDE” GROUPS 
(PALYERI - BANAKA) 


MALE FEMALE MALE FEMALE 


v 
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MAELI |_| KABALI TAMI |_| KANDAR 
(KARIMERA)} (PALYERI) (EVEN) (PALYERI)| (KARIME 


MAMA |_| NGANGA KAGA |—| TOA 
(BURUNG) 


(BANAKA)| (©DD) (BANAKA)| (BURUNG) 


KAJA TURDU 


(KARIMERA) NUBA | KUMBALI | 


EGO__|—| (PALYERI) (EVEN) | (PALYERI) 


MARGARA MARI 


ELDER (KARIMERA) 


MAINGA |__| NGARAIA |riest pescenpinc | KULING |__| KUNDAL 


(BURUNG)}~ | (BANAKA) (ODD) (BANAKA)|~ | (BURUNG) 


MAELI |_| TAMI |SECONDREMovED | TAMI |_| MAELI 


(KARIMERA)| | (PALYERI) (EVEN) (PALYERI)|~ |(KARIMERA) 


RESIDE ON Tf RESIDE ON 


“OUR SIDE” “THE OTHER SIDE" 


TERRITORY TERRITORY 


Each cell represents a class of individuals. The first term in each is the vocatiye term and 1 
second is the section term. 

Everyone is assumed to be married. The equal sign signifies marriage. 

A male Karimera Ego is assumed. 

“Our side’”’ is exogamous. 

Generations are endogamous. 

Close vs. distant distinction is not represented in the table. 

Sex is ignored in second removed generation when person is younger than Ego. 


as Ego are ‘‘our side’’; relatives in a different group are ‘the other side.” 


le 


The reference terminology, on the other hand, makes an absolute distinc- 
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tion between the two groups and assigns separate terms to each. The one is 
referred to as Karimera-Burung and the other as Palyeri-Banaka. The groups 
are represented by the two outside and the two inside columns, respectively, 
in Chart 2. Membership in these groups is for life for both males and females. 

The distinction is reflected in the marriage rules, since the groups are 
exogamous. Each group has definite territory and males always remain on 
territory of their own group, while females change their residence at marriage 
by moving to the territory of their husbands. 

3. Generations are distinguished. This principle is based on the recognition 
given to biological generations. In the address terminology, the concept is 
applied from the perspective of some Ego. The following generations are rec- 
ognized: first ascending, Ego’s, first descending, and second removed. Second 
removed indicates that the grandparent-grandchild terms are reciprocal. 

In reference, generation is recognized in an absolute sense. An individua! 
is assigned to an odd or an even generation. As a matter of convention, Kari- 
mera is assigned to an even generation (in the model). 

This distinction is reflected in the marriage rules, since each generation is 
endogamous. Distinctions among generations have no implications for res- 
idence. 

4. Sex of relative. This kinship principle rests upon the biological fact of sex 
differences and is recognized in the terms of address while it is ignored in the 
reference system. In the address terminology, sex of relative is ignored only in 
the second removed generation in case the relative is younger than Ego; other- 
wise sex of relative is never ignored. 

Sex is important in behavior with respect to both marriage and residence, 
as sex groups are exogamous and since males always reside where they are 
born but females move to the territory of their husbands at marriage. 

5. Relative age. The kinship principle of relative age rests upon the birth 
order of individuals. It is recognized only within Ego’s generation. 

In the terminology for address, relative age is recognized only in groups of 
“our side.”’ The principle has no implication in the reference terminology. 

The principle has implication for marriage in that younger brothers inherit 
the wives of elder brothers. Residence is not affected by the principle. 

6. Close kin vs. distant kin. This distinction rests on the sociological fact 
that some relatives are interacted with more frequently than others and that 
close ties form with the close kin. This might be associated in part with close 
biological relationship and in part with propinquity. In any event, when two or 
more individuals are called by the same term (or belong to the same kin class), 
it is possible to place some “‘closer’”’ than others. This principle is not shown 
explicitly on Chart 2 but it is to be understood that every class of relatives 
contains individuals who may be ranked by Ego with respect to ‘‘closeness.”’ 

Thus in Kariera, all people belonging to local groups of ‘‘our side”’ are classed 
together. However, the close kin are always felt to be the members of one’s 
own group. This distinction is not given explicit recognition in the terms of 
address but is distinguished for reference purposes by totem and campsite 
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names. Behaviorally, the close kin have more intensive interaction with each 
other than with distant kin and they occupy a common territory distinct from 
other groups. Close kin are not allowed to marry one another, but this follows 
from principle 2 above. 


Summary of kinship principles 


The interrelation of the kinship principles and the definition of the various 
classes of relatives derived from them is best seen in tabular form. Chart 2 
presents the model in terms of the principles discussed above. 


DISCUSSION 


A model of Kariera kinship structure has been presented that consists ot a 
small number of kinship principles. The model includes the kinship terminol- 
ogy used in address, the section system of reference, the marriage rules, the 
residence rules, a partial outline of totem groups, the spatial distribution of 
hordes, and most important, it shows the relationships among all of these 
features as a system. The model is an abstraction and may be viewed as a 
first approximation since many refinements could be added. Nor do we view it 
as the only abstract model that could be applied to the Kariera data. 

The underlying dimensions of discrimination are the basis of kinship prin- 
ciples. The kinship principles have both semantic and behavioral implications. 
The semantic aspect of a kinship principle corresponds to Lounsbury’s distinc- 
tive semantic feature. 

In these terms, a kinship model consists of a list of the structural principles 
analyzed in relation to their semantic and behavioral implications. Such a 
model allows an overall view of the total kinship system. The emphasis is upon 
system analysis since each of these factors is seen as part of an interrelated 
whole. 

The position presented above may affect the manner in which some current 
theoretical problems are viewed. Consider, for example, the rather protracted 
controversy between Radcliffe-Brown and others (Radcliffe-Brown 1935, 
1940, 1949; Opler 1937, 1947; Brand 1948) about the possible fit between kin 
terminology and behavior. Radcliffe-Brown maintains that there is generally 
a high degree of correlation between kin terminology and behavior. Some of his 
opponents (e.g., Opler 1947) hold that the connection is neither perfect or 
regular. Others (e.g., Levi-Strauss 1953), regard the fit as a partial one in 
which change is a result of the inherent contradiction between terminology 
and rules of behavior, e.g., marriage rules. In contrast, the model presented 
here treats both terminology and behavior as aspects of the same system. 
The patterns exhibited in behavior as well as in terminology are seen as differ- 
ent manifestations of the same set of underlying principles. Whether or not a 
given kinship principle has implication in a given area of behavior, or in a 
given set of kinship terms, is an empirical problem having to do with the gen- 
erality or pervasiveness of kinship principles. 

Some kinship principles have a greater number of implications in the sys- 
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tem than others. Thus for example, in the Kariera system the structural 
principle of distinguishing between ‘‘our side’’ and ‘‘the other side’”’ has wide 
implications. Every kin term, every section term, residence rules, and mar- 
riage rules are all pervaded by this distinction. On the other hand, the principle 
of distinguishing relative age has implications for only four address terms, no 
section terms, no residence rules, and only in secondary marriage rules. “Our 
side’’ vs. ‘‘the other side”’ is a distinction that is more pervasive or genera 
that the distinction between relative age. The problem is not whether there is a 
fit between terminology and behavior but rather one of exhibiting existing rela- 
tions in the analysis of the whole system. 

If the kinship system is viewed as a whole, as approximated in the above 
model, the interrelationship of its parts is seen clearly. It becomes unnecessary 
to talk about terminology as a determinant of marriage rules (e.g., Radcliffe- 
Brown) or kin groups as determinants of terminology and marriage rules 
(e.g., Murdock) or sections as determining marriage (e.g., Levi-Strauss and 
Lawrence). 

Terminology, sections, kin groups, and marriage rules are viewed as mani- 
festations of a single set of underlying principles. . The question is not, ‘‘ Does 
X determine Y?”’, but rather, ‘‘How is X related to Y?”’. This shift in perspec- 
tive has implications for the analysis of the kinship system of a single society 
as well as for comparative studies. 

The use of some type of analytic model in an intensive analysis of an in- 
dividual society has several distinct advantages. 

Traditional accounts of kinship consist of the presentation of a list of 
terms and rules which might provide a complete inventory of the segments of 
a system but do not usually reveal the underlying structure. The most im- 
portant advantage of the present kind of approach may reside in the criteria 
provided by the model for the adequacy and completeness of an analysis. It 
requires the formulation of the kinship structure in terms of principles that 
reveal the interrelation of the segments of the system. 

Another advantage of models or description in terms of kinship principles 
is the economy of presentation inherent in the method. Once such an approach 
is developed and a common vocabulary exists, it will provide an economical 
mode of presentation. 

Finally, advantages accrue from the existence of standardized forms of 
presenting materials. These advantages include ease of presentation and ease of 
comparison of structures. The advantages for comparative studies warrant 
further comment. 

Two common criticisms of comparative work are: (a) that comparisons are 
made between societies that are inadequately known, and (b) that elements 
are taken out of context in making comparisons. The use of models may be 
of aid in both situations. The existence of sufficient information to provide a 
basis for analysis in terms of a model could be taken as one criterion of ade- 
quate coverage of a society. With respect to the second criticism, it is important 
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to note that models represent whole systems and thus allow comparisons of 
one system with another. Elements are retained in their context. 

Furthermore, the success of any comparative study depnds upon the com- 
parison of meaningful and comparable units. The kinship principle, based 
upon a recognized discrimination and having semantic and behavioral im- 
plications, may provide a meaningful and universal ‘elemental unit” for 
comparative work. 

Kluckhohn says that ‘‘no elemental units like atoms, cells, or genes, have 
as vet been satisfactorily established with culture in general” (1953:517) and 
he urges a better working out of the theories of the universal categories of cul- 
ture, both structrual principles and content categories. Kinship organization 
is one universal category of culture and kinship principles may provide a 
universal ‘‘elemental unit” of analysis. 


NOTES 


' The author is grateful for time made available by a fellowship at the Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences, 1956-57. 

2 In genealogies gathered by Epling in 1953, several examples were found of one woman liv- 
ing with two men. In every case this was the result of one of the men losing his wife through death. 

3 In use the terms are probably more fluid than indicated in the text. Linguistically, the kin- 
ship terms are clearly vocative while the section terms are clearly nonvocative. For information 
on how the terms are used in practice see Kaberry 1937, and Radcliffe-Brown 1930, 

‘One exception in Goodenough 19506. 
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A Structural Analysis of Purum Society 


RODNEY NEEDHAM 
University of Oxford 


HIS analysis is based on publications about the Purum of the Indo- 

Burma border. It is part of a comparative study of societies practicing 
matrilateral cross-cousin marriage and is intended primarily to contribute to 
the theory of prescriptive marriage systems. It is not limited to a technical 
topic, however, but is a “‘total structural analysis” of a system of values, social 
relations, symbols, and prestations. 


I 


Rules governing the acquisition of a wife from among kin can be either 
prescriptive or preferential. Societies are of quite different structural types 
according to whether their rules are of the former or the latter sort. Prescrip- 
tive rules have certain structural entailments, and societies with such rules 
can be classified according to the particular entailments of the different pre- 
scriptions. An important feature of such societies is that the prescriptions are 
related to marriage prohibitions in such a coherent fashion as to present sys- 
tems of positive and negative rules which can be studied as wholes. The system 
of marriage relations is commonly coherent with the structure of the other 
institutions of which the society is composed, and these institutions may 
exhibit the same structural principles as the marriage system. Marriage prefer- 
ences, on the other hand, have no structural entailments in the total social 
system comparable to those of a prescriptive system, and are not systemat- 
ically integrated with the marriage prohibitions. This radical distinction be- 
tween prescriptive and nonprescriptive systems is essential to any general the- 
ory of incest. Its recognition is fundamentally important in problems concern- 
ing such diverse matters as the stability of marriage, the effects of marriage 
payments, the solidary consequences of marriages between members of dif- 
ferent groups, and many other problems of social relations in which the nature 
of the marriage tie is a factor. More generally, it will be found relevant to a 
very wide range of issues in the comparative study of descent systems. 

Prescriptive marriage rules entail enduring affinal ties between groups. 
The relation between a wife-giving group and a wife-taking group has been 
referred to (e.g. Wehrli 1904: 26) as connubium, a term which in this technical 
sense has long been in use by Dutch anthropologists (e.g., van Wouden 1935). 
A bounded set of such relationships created and maintained by matrilateral 
cross-cousin marriage (the only type of prescription that I am concerned with 
here) may be termed a system of matrilateral connubium. In this the ties are 
formed by the unilateral transference of women from group to group, thus: 
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Three groups satisfy the structural requirements of such a system, and in this 
model it logically follows that the transference of women is cyclic, so that | 
gives wives to A. It is obvious that marriage with the patrilateral cross-cousin 
would reverse the direction of the circulation of women, and it can easily be 
appreciated that in societies based on matrilateral connubium such a marriage 
is reckoned an offense of a grave kind—incest. 

It is necessary to distinguish clearly between three kinds of groups which 
may be represented in different contexts by the descent lines of the figure. The 
structurally necessary number of groups to enable such a system to work is 
three—-Ego-group, wife-givers, and wife-takers: these are structural groups. In 
reality, each of these structural groups may comprise a number of corporate 
unilineal groups as defined by the particular society: these are descen/ groups. 
A descent group of any order may comprise a number of dispersed /oca/ groups. 
Something of the significance of these distinctions will appear later.’ 
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In 1949 Lévi-Strauss published Les structures élémentaires de la parenté, a 
work of classical merits and proportions, in which he examined the various 
types of prescriptive cross-cousin marriage as different modes of exchange oi 
women. He had ample material for the discussion of direct exchange in Aus- 
tralian section-systems. His discussion of patrilateral cross-cousin marriage 
was entirely a priori. His examination of matrilateral cross-cousin marriage 

which occupies a large part of his book—-was in part a priori and in part 
based on certain incomplete and sometimes misleading descriptions in the 
literature. His central thesis was not thereby invalidated, but a knowledge of 
how a matrilateral system really works could have shown even better how 
profitable his notion was. It is particularly to be regretted that he was not 
acquainted with the considerable work on this form of society done by Dutch 
scholars. In another place I have drawn attention to one such source in the 
Dutch literature, and by a new analysis incidentally brought out features of 
the society for which the ethnographer was looking but of which he was not 
aware (Needham 1957). In the present article I wish to make a similar analysis 
of another society of the same type, but from a source which is rather fuller 
and allows deeper analysis. I examine this particular society partly because of 
the merits of the ethnography and partly because it has figured in a theoretica! 
rejoinder to one of Lévi-Strauss’s main themes. 
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II 


Apart from scattered notes by Shakespear (1912:150-184) the chief 
sources of information about the Purum are the publications of Tarak Chan- 
dra Das (see References), especially his monograph The Purums (1945). The 
field research on which these were based amounted to a total of about four or 
five months between the years 1931 and 1936, and was conducted by Das and 
senior students of the University of Calcutta through interpreters. Das clearly 
states the conditions of research and acknowledges the inevitable disadvan- 
tages from which his work must suffer. Published estimates of the ethnographic 
worth of the monograph have varied. Prabhakar wrote an almost entirely 
condemnatory review and described the sections on ‘‘acculturation” and the 
future of the Purum as the ‘‘only saving features of an otherwise disappointing 
work” (1946:272). Mandelbaum’s review was more appreciative but was con- 
cerned primarily with the ‘acculturation process” and hardly at all with 
Purum social organization, which is our first object of interest here (Mandel- 
baum 1947). It was rather slightingly reviewed by Leach, who wrote of 
“defects in the technique of recording”’ and “‘contradictions,”’ found it *‘singu- 
larly defective’ as regards statements of ‘‘cultural norms,”’ and maintained, 
without specifying what attracted his criticism, that the author suffered from 
an “over-anxiety to find norms and standardised behaviour where possibly 
none exist’’ (Leach 1947). I shall show, on the contrary, that in spite of condi- 
tions of research Das’s ethnography is so clear and factual that another anthro- 
pologist can profitably make an original analysis, and that precisely where one 
might most expect to find major contradictions the facts are consistent and 
form a coherent picture of a certain type of social structure, even though the 
ethnographer did not recognize it. 


III 


The Purum are an ‘“‘Old Kuki” tribe of Manipur, in eastern India near the 
Burma border. They are of Mongoloid stock and speak a Tibeto-Burman lan- 
guage. In 1936 they numbered 303 individuals, but in the second World War 
they were in the path of the Japanese Army’s advance into India and of the 
counterattacks and subsequent advance of the 14th Army, and in the 1951 
census they numbered only 43 individuals (Census of India 1951:86).? They 
were divided, according to Das, among four villages (with the number of 
houses indicated in parentheses) as follows: Khulen (40), Tampak (29), 
Chumbang (12 or 13), and Changninglong (8 or 9). Khulen is the main village, 
from which the others are said to have split off. Each house contains a “‘family, 
whether biological or joint” (Das 1945:40). There are no non-Purum in these 
villages and there are no Purum in non-Purum villages. 

Purum society is divided into five named, exogamous, patrilineal clans 
(sagei), further distinguished by personal names traditionally proper to each 
clan and by possessing separate sections of the burial ground (Das 1939: 
1945:111 et passim, 253). Four of the clans are subdivided into named lineages 
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(which Das calls ‘‘sub-sibs’’). There is a status-order among the clans, accord 
ing with an origin myth in which Marrim was the name of the first man, and 
Makan, Kheyang, Thao, and Parpa the names of his successive sons. The 
names and distribution of these agnatic groups are shown in Table I. Mnemon 
ic letters are appended to the names of the clans and villages, and the lineages 
are numbered; so that in the following analysis Ms, for instance, will stand for 
Rim-ke-lek lineage of Marrim clan, and Ms;KH for the representatives of tha! 
lineage in Khulen village. Not all the villages were included in every branch o! 
the original enquiry, and the clan-composition of Changninglong village is not 
recorded, 


TABLE 1. DISTRIBUTION OF CLANS AND LINEAGES 


Village 
Lineage 
Khulen Tampak Chumbang 
(KH) (TA) (CHU) 
Marrim (M) 1. Rimphunchong + 
2. Rimkung + 
3. Rim-ke-lek + 
4. Pilling + + 
Makan (MK) 1. Kankung + + + 
2. Makan-te 
Kheyang (K) 1. Julhung + + ao 
2. Aihung 4 
Thao (T) 1. Thao-kung + 
2. Thao-run + 
3. Teyu 
4. Rangshai 


Parpa (P) + + i 


Members of a Kheyang lineage called Ingte had by report lived in Tampak 
and Khulen in 1932, but they could not be traced in 1936. Another lineage, 
called Impi, was also supposed to have been part of Kheyang clan, but it was 
reported as being a lineage of Makan as well; at any rate, no members of it 
were found in the three villages studied in detail (presumably those in the 
Table), so it is omitted. The Teyu lineage of Thao clan died out in 1924, with 
the death in Changninglong of its last representative; it is retained in the table 
because it is referred to below. 

There is no indigenous centralized government: ‘‘politically the different 
villages of the Purums are absolutely independent of one another. ... Even 
colonies do not owe any allegiance to the parent village,” and Das refers to 
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a Purum village as being a state in itself (1945:157, 335). The village is gov- 
d erned by a village council comprising eight named offices in a fixed order of 
e precedence. The posts are not hereditary, and when one becomes vacant it is 
filled by the occupant of the next post below it. Right to office is primarily 


S hereditary, however, for when an official dies it is his son (or, if he has none, a 
r member of his clan) who is recruited to the vacant lowest office. Traditionally 
it the senior post is said to have been held only by men of the senior clan, i.e., 
yt Marrim (Das 1945:174); but it is difficult to see that this could have been so 
1 unless all the other posts were also held by Marrim men, whereas in fact in 


1936 men of every other clan held various offices. However this may be, 
Purum society consists of politically autonomous territorial segments. These 
segments are linked by common agnatic descent, since every clan except 
Thao (and this also in the past) is represented in every village. We cannot say 
on the evidence available that the villages are related to each other as villages 
on this basis; but lineage groups in different villages are related by common 
clanship, and since these constituent groups are so related it may well be that 
the villages are politically related also. 

The segmentary descent groups are also linked through ties of affinity. 
Marriage is within Purum society, though marriage with the neighboring 
Chothe tribe (who are traditionally of common origin with the Purum, and 
who are described as forming with the Purum “‘two branches of the same clan”’ 
(Das 1935:4]) ‘does not break the endogamous law” (Das 1945:109). The 
clan is exogamous, and its ‘‘main social function . . . is to regulate marriage”’ 
(Das 1945:122). Marital residence is patrilocal after a three-year period of 
bride-service in the home of the wife’s father. 

The prescribed marriage is with the ‘‘mother’s brother’s daughter.” “Side 
by side with this prescriptive rule there is the proscriptive rule that a man must 
not marry his father’s sister’s daughter,” who is “strictly tabooed” (Das 
1945:143, 241). Das explains that “the rule of mother’s brother’s daughter 
marriage is not always and everywhere absolute. There may be more than 
one mother’s brother’s daughter. Moreover, marriage is allowed in the sib of 
the mother’s brother,” i.e. with a girl who is not the daughter of the maternal 
uncle but simply a member of the correct generation of his clan. 

The kinship terminology conforms with this type of marriage: parallel 


ik cousins and the father’s sister’s daughter are classed with sisters, and among 
e, the terminological equivalences the following are characteristic (Z standing for 
As sister’): FB and MZH; FBW and MZ; MB and WF; MBW and WM;; B 
it and MZS; BW and WZ; BW and MBD; ZH and FZS; S and WZS; D and 
WZD. 
th The relations of affinity are not merely ties between individuals or families: 
le descent groups, whether localized or dispersed, are also related as groups by 
ties of affinity. Purum may marry “‘only in one or more selected sibs,” and such 
nt “unions” between different clans are ‘‘fixed by traditional customs.” ‘‘Among 


“ni ‘he Purums unrelated persons of both sexes address one another by a number 
of definitely fixed terms of address on the basis of marital relationship subsist- 


| 
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ing between different sibs. These terms have been borrowed from the ordinar\ 
terms of relationship. For each man the sibs are divided into three groups: 


(1) his or rather his father’s sib 

(2) his mother’s group of sibs or rather the group from which his wife is 
recruited, and 

(3) his sister’s husband’s group of sibs, i.e. the group of sibs in which his 
sisters are married (this is sometimes his mother’s mother’s or hi: 
mother’s mother’s mother’s sib)”’ (Das 1945:123, 125). 


This most important statement clearly shows the basic structural catego 
rization of a system of matrilateral connubium. The clans are related by tradi 
ditional ties of affinity; women are transferred in one direction and there can 
be no direct exchange; the total society is divided into (1) lineally related 
groups, (2) wife-giving groups, (3) wife-taking groups; and the fundamenta! 
connubial cycle is exhibited by the fact that the wife-taking group may be 
identical with the wife-giving group of one’s wife-givers. 

Members of these three structural groups (each of which may comprise one 
or more clans) are terminologically related in the same way as individuals are 
related in particular marriages, as Das shows in his Tables III-IX. A man 
addresses all women of the clan or group of clans of his mother or wife as 1 
(if older), this being an abbreviation of the term translated as ‘‘elder brother's 
wife,”’ or kKanaunu, the term translated as ‘‘mother’s brother’s daughter.” A 
man of a wife-giving clan is addressed as apu (if older) and by name if younger, 
the term being translated as ‘‘mother’s brother,” ‘‘wife’s brother,” or ‘‘wife’s 
brother’s son.”’ On the wife-taking side all members of clans which may marry 
women from one’s own clan or group of clans are addressed by terms applied 
individually to patrilateral relatives. Thus a woman older than Ego is ad- 
dressed as katunu, translated as ‘‘sister’s daughter,” and a man as “pa, trans- 
lated as ‘elder sister’s husband”’ or ‘‘father’s sister’s son.’’ In an earlier article 
Das more simply divides girls of clans other than Ego’s into katunu or ka- 
naunu. Katunu are “those girls only whom he cannot marry, owing to clan 


. 


restrictions on marriage,’’ while kanaunu are “‘girls only who are his potentia! 
mates.” ‘*People who are not related to each other in any way always use these 
terms in their conversation” (1935:13). There is no inconsistency between 
these two sets of usages and I should expect the latter to be the more generally) 
used. It seems that the former terms, with their distinctions of relative age, are 
particular terms of address while the latter are the more fundamental categor 
ies. Katunu is a term which we may translate (since in comparative studies we 
must translate) as ‘father’s sister’s daughter” or ‘“‘patrilateral cross-cousin,” 
and kanaunu as “‘mother’s brother’s daughter” or ‘‘matrilateral cross-cousin.” 
Though informative to a degree these translations are misleading, and we 
must not forget that as Purum concepts they connote ‘“‘prohibited woman” 
and “‘potential wife” (cf. Hocart 1937). 

All men of Purum society can be seen as falling into three categories 
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(1) ‘‘brothers,” (2) ‘‘mother’s brothers,” and (3) ‘‘sister’s husbands.”’ It is 
especially significant that the term apu, which we may conveniently render as 
‘mother’s brother,” applies to three generations. This effectively makes the 
point that it is not an individual designation but a category, which includes 
men under one status regardless of their individual attributes of age, genealog- 
ical level, etc.—the status of ‘‘wife-giver.’’ This is a common feature of matri- 
lateral connubium. Similarly, the term kanaunu, which we translate as 
‘mother’s brother’s daughter,”’ applies to the wife’s brother’s daughter as 
well, i.e. to successive generations, and makes the same point. 

Purum society thus exhibits the structural categories and relations of a 
social system based on marriage with the *“‘mother’s brother’s daughter.”” We 
may now examine the individual marriages which actually take place and 
maintain this system of matrilateral connubium. Das states that out of a total 
of 85 marriages recorded from Khulen, Tampak, and Chumbang, 63 (or 
74.12 percent) were with the mother’s brother’s daughter and 11 (12.94 per- 
cent) with a woman from the clan of the mother’s brother. The figures which 
he gives from the individual villages are: 

Khulen: all of 42 marriages were with the MBD 
Tampak: 20 marriages with the MBD (by implication, ‘true’? MBD) 
4 with women of the mother’s clan 
9 with women outside both above categories or unknown 
Chumbang: 1 marriage with the MBD 
with women of the mother’s clan 
2 with women outside both above categories (Das 1945:241). 


As it stands, this makes a point of great importance—that marriage is often 
not with the matrilateral first cousin but with a classificatory MBD, a woman 
of the mother’s brother’s clan. Das sees marriage of the latter sort as a‘‘soften- 
ing’’ of the rule due to practical difficulties and to the influence of outside cul- 
tural influences. Since there are no non-Purum in Purum villages, and since 
there is no indication of any instance of the prohibited marriage with the 
ZD, the ‘‘outside’”’ marriages must also be with classificatory MBD, women 
of wife-giving clans other than that of the mother. Das does not comment on 
these. 

There is no doubt about the vitally important theoretical point that mar- 
riage is often with a classificatory MBD, but the issue is so radical to the 
understanding of this sort of system that I must demonstrate that on this 
point Das’s ethnography is contradictory and that the categorized totals of 
marriages above are wrong. Das’s Table XIII (1945: foll. 38) includes census 
data from Khulen, Tampak, and Changninglong, recording the clans and 
places of birth of the subjects, their parents, and their wives. In this table, 
twenty-five Khulen marriages are recorded, and—contrary to the statement 
that all were with the (true) MBD—-15 of them (60 percent) are with women 
who are not even of the mother’s clan, let alone daughters of the brother of the 
subject’s mother, as is shown in the table below: 
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TABLE 2. KHULEN MARRIAGES, SHOWING PROPORTION OUTSIDE 
MOorTHER’s CLAN 


Clan of Wife Marriages 


| 
| Outside 
M MK K T P | Total Mother’s 
Clan 
M 3 5 a | 10 7 
Clan MK 3 3 — 
of K 
Mother | T 1 1 1 1 4 3 
P | 2 2 1 3 8 5 


Totals 25 15 


Detailed testing of the totals for Tampak and Chumbang cannot be made in 
this way, for while we can test the statement that ‘all’? Khulen marriages 
were with the (true) MBD we are presented with differing totals from the 
other villages. For example, Das speaks of thirty-three Tampak marriages, 
but in his Table XIII only 22 marriages of Tampak men are recorded, so the 
proportions of different types of marriage cannot be tested. Also there is only 
one Chumbang marriage, while Das refers to ten. However, it may be worth 
noting that of the 22 Tampak marriages, 9 (40.9 per cent) were with women oi 
clans other than the mother’s, as can easily be checked by the construction of a 
similar table. Analysis of the total of 54 actually recorded marriages shows 
that 26 (48.1 per cent) are with women of clans other than that of the mother: 


TABLE 3. PROPORTION OF RECORDED PURUM MARRIAGES 
OUTSIDE MoOTHER’s CLAN 


Clan of Wife Marriages 


Outside 
M MK K ig P Total Mother’s 
Clan 

M 6 6 2 14 8 
Clan MK 3 1 4 1 
of K 3 2 5 2 
Mother iy 2 1 11 2 16 5 
r 2 5 3 5 15 10 


Totals 54 26 


| 
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This means that at least this proportion of the recorded marriages could not 
have been with the daughter of the maternal uncle, the ‘‘true’’ MBD. The 
proportion is probably higher, for it is not possible to distinguish in Table 
XIII marriages with the first cousin from marriages with a classificatory 
MBD of the mother’s clan. 

The analysis so far makes it clear that a theory intended to elucidate pre- 
scriptive matrilateral cross-cousin marriage by reference to individual affec- 
tions and tensions, and which maintains that marriage with the MBD is pre- 
scribed because it is ‘‘sentimentally appropriate,” cannot be right (cf. Homans 
and Schneider 1955). Unless it is meant as a conjectural reconstruction of the 
origin of this social system in a primal familial situation, such a theory derives 
from lack of acquaintance with the literature showing how matrilateral con- 
nubium really works and from a fundamental miscomprehension of the kin- 
ship concepts involved.’ 

Now that we are reasonably clear about what sorts of marriages are con- 
tracted, we can return to the relations which they establish and maintain 
between groups. The terms applied to wife-givers and to wife-takers indicate 
differential status: wife-givers are denoted by a term which incidentally 
applies to a senior kinsman, the brother of one’s mother; while the wife-takers 
are denoted by a term which carries no such connotation of superiority. In 
systems of matrilateral connubium it is commonly the case that wife-givers 
are regarded as superior to wife-takers, and it seems probable that it is also 
the case among the Purum. I shall return to this point later. 

Working with the help of the kinship terms, as applied to men and women 
of the various clans, Das constructed a table showing the enduring affinal ties 
between clans. He also worked these out from Purum statements about who 
ought to marry whom, and with one exception found agreement between the 
two sets of relations. His corrected table, which I have recast in a simpler and 
more directly informative form, shows the following connubial relations. The 
arrows show the direction of transference of women, so that, e.g., M (Marrim) 
is shown as taking wives from T (Thao), and as giving wives to MK (Makan), 
to K (Kheyang), and to P (Parpa) :4 


TABLE 4. CONNUBIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN CLANS 


-MK,K, P 
M, Kk, P>MK 
M,T,P—K —MK 
MK,P—T —M,K 
M—P -MK,K,T 


In this scheme there is no direct exchange of women between clans, i.e., the 
basic unilateral rule is observed. Before he ended his researches, Das drew 
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from such data the inference that the ‘‘marriage of daughters moves in a cycli: 
order among the Purum clans” (1935:7). 

Leach, however, controverts this and says: “Systems of ‘marriage in a 
circle’ have been claimed for the Chiru, the Chawte [Chothe], the Purum and 
the Tarau. In not a single case does the empirical evidence provided by the 
ethnographers tend to support this proposition. . . . The only positive evidence 
that does emerge is that in any one village patrilineages stand in more or less 
stable ‘wife giving’—‘wife receiving’ relationship, and that in any one village 
there are status differences between patrilineages” (1951:35). We shall exam- 
ine these contentions in so far as they refer to Purum ethnography.° 

Das presents the following (taking Julhung at that time to be a sixth clan 
[Das 1935:3]) as “one of the Purum marriage-cycles”’: 


(a) Makan—Thao—Julhung—Makan—Thao—Khyeng (sic)—Makan 
Thao— Marrim— Makan (1935:7-8). 


One point to clear up before going any further is that if one is to speak profi!- 
ably of a ‘‘cycle” it cannot be of the form of this series, in which marriages are 
traced from clan to clan, the same clans appearing again and again. Following 
this procedure, it is merely lack of information or the latest transaction in time 
that brings a “‘cycle’’ to an end. Logically, since all the clans are connubially 
linked, and since women are transferred in one “direction,” all possible con 
nubial relations could be comprised in one very long “‘cycle”’ of this sort. Das 
himself, however, records two others: 
(b) Julhung— Makan— Thao— Khyeng— Parpa—Makan—Thao— Mar 
rim- Parpa~-Makan—Thao (1935:9) 
(c) Parpa~-Thao—MRKJ [‘‘the original generalised clan out of which the 
three present clans Marrim, Khyeng and Julhung were formed”’| 
Parpa— Makan—-Thao—MKJ—Makan—Thao—MKJ (1935:9). 


“Cycle” (a), since it begins and ends with the same term (Makan), has in 
fact some claim to be considered a cycle: it is a closed series of relationships. 
But (b) and (c) are not closed: they just fade out. Though one may assume 
their correctness as records of Purum statements they are of no use in analysis: 
they are not defined sets of relationships of cyclic form. 

We may define a cycle by the following criteria: 

(1) the series of relationships must end with the same term as that with 

which it begins, i.e. it must be closed; 

(2) a distinct cycle is one that differs from any other by at least one term; 
3) no cycle can incorporate another cycle, i.e. it cannot contain any term 


more than once. 


By these criteria it can be seen that Das’s cycle (a) can be broken down 
into the following cycles (the women passing with the arrows): (1) MK-T—] 
»>MK;(2) MK->T—K—MK; (3) i.e., three cycles, eac! 


of a form corresponding to the simplest theoretical model of matrilatera! 
connubium. If we read **Kheyang”’ for “Julhung” we can see that these cycles 
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are perfectly consistent with the relations in Table 4. They are clearly not the 
only cycles that can be read off from this table; others are: (4) P>MK—T—M 
—P:; (5) P-T—M-—P-——and so on. However, later research showed that social 
reality was not so simple. The table and its implicit cycles may well have 
represented a past (possibly fairly recent) form of Purum society, but although 
the rule of marriage remained the same the actual connubial relations between 
the clans no longer accorded with it. In another careful table (1945:138) Das 
recorded in composite form the connubial relations between clans taken from 
a) statements, (b) village census, and (c) genealogies. When rearranged as in 
my Table 4 the relationships are seen as in Table 5. Thao in the first line is in 
parentheses because the statement on which it is based is queried by the eth- 
nographer. There is one recorded marriage within Kheyang, but this is not 
represented in the table (or in subsequent analysis) since it is clearly excep- 
tional: it cannot be part of a formal scheme of relations and it is statistically 
negligible. 


TABLE 5. ACTUAL CONNUBIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN CLANS 


MK,K,T—M -—MkK,K, (PT), P 
M,K,P —~MK —M,K, T 
M,MK,T,P—K -M, MK, T, P 

M,MK,K,P—-T —-M,K 
M,K +P » MK, K, T 


It is evident that the clan itself is still exogamous, but the connubial rela- 
tions are completely in conflict with the unilateral rule as given above (Table 
4). Every clan takes wives from clans to which it gives wives—i.e., there is 
direct exchange, which according to the requirements of the system is impos- 
sible, and in fact Das no longer speaks of ‘‘marriage-cycles” at all. Table 4 
evidently represents the ideal and possibly past form of Purum society, while 
Table 5 represents social reality. Leach would therefore be right if he main- 
tained merely that the clans do not in fact circulate women in the way that 
Das at first claimed; but he maintains that there is no cyclic system at all. Yet 
it is clear from the evidence that the Purum system has not broken down. 

What has happened is that the place of the clan as the wife-exchanging 
group has been taken by the lineage. Das states that in a survey of marriages 
between lineages there is ‘‘no case in which two persons of opposite sexes 
belonging to any one of the... sub-sibs have married into the same sub- 
sib” (1945:139). That is, although there is direct exchange between clans there 
is no direct exchange between lineages, and the basic rule of unilateral mar- 
riage is still observed. Das leaves the matter there, but I wish to continue with 
an analysis of the connubial relations between the 13 groups (12 lineages and 
one clan) listed in Table 1. In the same way as in Tables 4 and 5, Das’s Table 
X (1945:133-7) is recast. In Das’s table Kheyang-Julhung and Kheyang- 
Aihung are shown as taking wives from ‘*Makan”’: it is a clear inference that 
this stands for ‘‘ Makan-te,”’ and I have represented it so. Thao-run is shown 
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as wife-taker to ‘‘Makan-Impi”’: this is the lineage which could not be traced 
(see p. 78 above) and it is probably ‘‘Makan-te” that is meant, as can be 
inferred from the parallel informant’s statement (1945:136). My table is a 
consolidation of Das’s and includes informants’ statements, census data, and 
genealogical material. These three sources of evidence do not usually overlap, 
but for the purposes of the table I have treated them as of equal value: if only 
one states a connubial relation, I include it in the table. When I examine the 
totals of marriages actually recorded (as I shall do later), I take from Das’s 
table the higher of the two figures in his columns (b) and (c), since both are 
reliable and since neither excludes the other. There is one point on which I am 
not clear. At the end of each section recording the marriages of lineages in eac!} 
clan, Das lists certain totals of marriages by clan; but these are not totals of 
the marriages by lineage, and it is not clear what they represent. These figures 
are therefore not taken into account. 


TABLE 6. CONNUBIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN LINEAGES 


MK,, Ky, Ke 7? M, P 
Ky, Ti, Ts, Ts ~ M2 MKi, MKg, Ki, Ke 
MK,, Ky, Ko, Ti, Ts, Ts ~ Mz — MKg, P 
MK,, Ky, Ke, Ti, T2, Ts ~My MKz, Ki, P 
M2, Ki, P ~ MK, — Mi,, Ms, Mg, Ko, Ti, To, Ts, Ts 
Mi, Me, Ms, My, Ki, P ~ MK — Ky, Ko, Ti, To, Ts, Ts 
Mo, My, MKo, Ti, T2, Ts, Ts, P Ki Mi, Mea, Ms, Ma, MKi, MKo, Ty, P 
M2, MKi, Ti, Ts, P— K2 My, Ms, Mg, P 
MK,, Me, Ms, Mg, Ki, Ke 
MK2, Moe, Ms, Mg, Ki 
— Ma, Ms, Mg, Ki 
Ki Ty, Ms, Ky, Ke 
Mi, Mo, Ms, My, Ki, K2 P MKy, MKz, Ky, Ko, Ti, 


N.B.—For any man in the center column, every woman of his own genealogical level in each 
of his wife-giving descent groups (and in the larger number of local groups which they represent 
is a ‘mother’s brother’s daughter’’—whom, according to Homans and Schneider (1955:23), he wil! 
visit often, be “‘fond’’ of, on whom he has a “sentimental claim,” and with whom marriage wou! 
be “‘sentimentally appropriate.”’ 


This table, however, is still not free of contradictions to the system, and these 
must be examined before going further. For brevity I shall use the sign «> to 
indicate direct exchange, and the already familiar — to indicate indirect, 
unilateral exchange. The contradictions are: 


(1) 
There is no recorded instance of a marriage K; Mg, while there are 2 marriages 
M.-—>K,. Since the ‘‘ideal”’ rule (see Table 4) is MK, it is reasonable to suppos: 
that ‘‘K,->M,” is an informant’s slip or an ethnographic error, and that there is 
in fact no contradiction. 

(2) 

There are 2 recorded marriages K;, >My, and 2 marriages M,-+K,. The rule is 

M —k;; therefore we must regard the marriages K,; Mg as irregular. 
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(3) 
2 marriages K;>M Keg; 1 marriage MK,—K;. Rule K-MK: therefore 1 irregular 
marriage. 

(+4) Tio 
4 marriages T,;—K,; 1 marriage Rule therefore 1 irregular mar- 
riage. 

5) 
10 marriages P—-K,; 3 marriages Ki, >P. Rule therefore 3 irregular mar- 
riages. 

6) 
1 marriage PK; 3 marriages K2—P. Rule PK: therefore 3 irregular mar- 


riages. 


These add up to a total of 10 irregular marriages out of a total of 134 marriages 
recorded. One does not expect any form of social organization to work per- 
fectly, entirely without irregularity, and this small proportion (7.4 percent) of 
irregular marriages may be within the normal tolerance of the system (though 
we do not know enough about such societies to be able to decide). If we con- 
sider 10 to be too high a figure for normality, perhaps we may see a reason in 
Das’s description (1945:271-—281) of the effect on the Purum of outside cul- 
tural influences: it is possible that the system is slowly breaking down and that 
these irregular marriages are symptoms of change. But there is another alterna- 
tive, which may well be the juster one, that emerges from a consideration of 
the proportions of the total marriages between particular groups. 


TABLE 7. MOVEMENT OF WOMEN TO AND FROM Groups (TOTAL 
RECORDED MARRIAGES) 


Women Women Women Women 


Marrying Group Marrying Marrying Group’ Marrying 
In Out In Out 
7 M, 3 12 Ke 5 
6 M>, 13 8 Ti 13 
4 M; — 16 Ts 5 
4 M, 12 — Ts — 
25 MK, 21 3 T, 5 
2 MK, 5 25 P 23 
24 Ki 29 


It is apparent that the groups MKy, Ky, and P have extraordinarily large pro- 
portions of the total marriages. Now it is remarkable that the 10 irregular 
marriages are all marriages in which K, and/or P are partners. Working partly 
from this, and partly from analogy with another society,® I venture a fairly 
firm guess that in fact K,; and P each comprises more than one exchange-group, 
even though these may not be named (or were not named at the time of inves- 
tigation). On similar grounds, I should suspect further connubial groups with- 
in MK,, even though there are no irregular MK, marriages recorded. If my 
inference were correct, then there might well be no irregular marriages at all. 
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Having defined what on the evidence available appear to be irregula: 
ties, we can now turn to the matter of connubial cycles, i.e., we can determine 
what degree of correspondence there is between the features of the theoretica 
model and those of social reality. From Table 6 we can read off the cycles pre 
sented in Table 8. 


TABLE 8. EXAMPLES OF CONNUBIAL CYCLES 


1. Mij—M K.—T,— 

2. Mi—MK.—T:—K;— 

3. 

4. 

5. Mi—MK:—K.—_M;—_ P—-M K,, — (M) 
6. Mi—MK.—K.2—_ Ms; —— P— K —- 

7. Mi—MK.—K,— M;— P—T 
8. M;j—MK.—K.2— P—T:—_- M K 
9. M,;j—P—MK,—(M)) 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. M,—P—T,—M.— M K.— 
14. M,—P—T,—M;—M K.— K.—(M)) 
15. (M1) 

16. M,;—P—T,—K.—(M;) 


There are many other cycles to be extracted from the scheme of relations 
in Table 6, but there would be little point in listing all possible ones. The above 
are ample to show the large number and the complexity of the affinal ties link- 
ing a small number of intermarrying descent groups. 

Complex though this is, it is nevertheless an abstraction from a still more 
complex social reality in terms of local groups. The relation Ki—Mk, is a 
simple relationship between two distinct, named descent groups; but it is 
important to remember— if we are to picture accurately what happens in terms 
of people—that K, comprises three local groups, one in each of the villages in 
Table 1, and that MK, also comprises three territorially separate groups. An 
analysis of connubial cycles as they in fact link such local groups—-which is 
ultimately what a political study of Purum society would involve—would 
therefore be far more complex than the formal analysis that I have made here 
For example, excluding connubial relations within any village, the relation 
K,—Mk;, implies the following possible relations between groups in different 
villages: (1) KiKH—MRK,TA, (2) KiKH—MK,CHU, (3) Ki 
(4) Ki, TA—MRK,CHU, (5) (6) K,;CHU—MK\TA. 


17. 
18. T,—M,—P—(T,) 
9. P—E,—M,—(P) 
20. P—K:—M,—(P) 
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Das tells that most marriages take place within the village (1945:115, 
243). If we analyze his Table XIII we see that for the largest village, Khulen, 
this is certainly the case, but that a significant proportion of Changninglong 
and Tampak marriages (unfortunately there is no evidence about Chumbang) 
take place with other villages: 


TABLE 9. INTERVILLAGE MARRIAGES 


Women 

Marrying 
Marrying Into | Total Out of 
| Marriages Village 


a KH TA CHA | 
KH 30 3 Sie 4 
Women TA 6 10 | 16 6 
from | CHA | 1 3 | 4 | 
Totals | 54 11 


Out of 54 marriages recorded, 11 (20.3 percent) have taken place between vil- 
lages. The autonomous political units of Purum society are also related by the 
affinal ties between descent groups which are fundamental to social life. The 
same tripartite categorization orders relations between individuals, between 
descent groups, and between the component unilineal groups of a village, and 
creates political ties between the autonomous villages. 


IV 

I now turn to a brief consideration of the symbolic structure of Purum 
society. Whatever its analytical and empirical complications, a society based 
on matrilateral connubium is fundamentally a very simple and clearly defined 
system. It is therefore the more feasible to determine through a consideration 
of symbolic usages whether or not there are more abstract structural principles 
underlying both social relations of the sorts we have examined above and 
other aspects of Purum culture which are not obviously connected with them. 
What one seeks is in fact (so far as the literature allows) the “total structure” 
of Purum society. This is the most difficult and fascinating sort of social 
anthropological investigation, for which there are few model studies (cf. 
Durkheim and Mauss 1903; Tobing 1956), and it demands very exact and 
minutely thorough ethnography. In the conditions of his research, Das could 
not have been expected to provide records of such quality and extent, but it is 
possible to glimpse, chiefly in the symbolism of rites, certain structural prin- 
ciples which are radical to Purum society. 

A convenient point at which to start is the house and its divisions.’ This is 
divided lengthwise into two named parts: phumlil and ningan. ‘The left side, 


e 
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as one enters the house, is called phumlil while the right one is known as 
ningan”’ (Das 1945:48). The ‘‘master of the house”’ has his bed in the phum|i! 
half, near a post called the chhatra, and his unmarried sons and daughters 
sleep near him on the same side (Das 1945: Pl. XIX, Fig. 74). Future sons-in- 
law (men who are living in the house while doing their bride-service) and other 
young men who pass the nights there as guests (courting the unmarried 
daughters) sleep in the ningan half, near the post called senajumphi. At night 
the phumlil is taboo to those who sleep in the ningan (1945:319), and married 
daughters sleep in the ningan if they are visiting their parents’ home (1945: 
244). The two posts chhatra and senajumphi, associated respectively with 
the phumlil and the ningan, are of ritual importance (1945:47, 321). When 
the house is built they are erected in a fixed order, first the chhatra, then the 
senajumphi. The stringers which rest on these posts are also put up in the same 
order: “the left-hand one first and then the right-hand one”’ (1945:47). This 
order accords with a difference in status which evidently exists between the 
two sides of the house: without doubt the ‘‘master of the house’”’ is of superior 
status to his son-in-law and to casual young guests. Phumlil, one may infer, is 
superior to ningan, and chhatra is superior to senajumphi. The front door is 
in the right-hand side of the wall as one enters, i.e., it opens into the ningan 
section, and so is the back door. This may also be regarded as consistent with 
the inferred inferior status of this part of the house. The hearth, on the other 
hand, is in the phumlil. We may see in this sum of dispositions a division of the 
house into private (phumlil) and public (ningan), family and outsiders, as 
well as superior and inferior. 

Das says that the phumlil section of the house is on the “‘left’’ as one enters 
the door and refers to it as the “‘left half,”’ and that the chhatra post is also on 
this ‘left’? (1945:47, 319, 321), while he describes the ningan as the ‘‘right hal 
of the house”’ and the senajumphi post as being ‘‘on the right hand side as one 
enters... by the front door” (1945:319, 321). But this is very puzzling, for 
phumlil and chhatra appear to be superior to ningan and senajumphi—.e., 
according to the record left is superior to right. Yet in spite of certain excep- 
tions such as in the very sophisticated symbolism of ancient China (Granet 
1953: 261-278), we have every reasonable expectation that the opposite should 
be the case (cf. Hertz 1909)*. I propose that the Purum in fact regard the right 
as being superior to the left. This is seen in the sacrifice of a fowl to the “‘house- 
god” or ‘‘sib-god”’ Senamahi: ‘‘the position of the legs of the bird at the time 
of death indicates the future of the family. If the right leg be placed on the left 
one, it augurs well. But if the left leg be placed on the right one it forebodes 
evil for them” (1945:195). Here right is auspicious, left inauspicious—i.e., right 
is superior to left. It is also probably not irrelevant that a sacrificial pig is 
speared in the right side (1945:155). This status-differentiation is confirmed by 
another situation, which clinches the argument with a further correlation. At 


” 


the name-giving ceremony fora child of either sex, augury is sought in the same 
way in an attempt to divine the child’s future. In the case of a boy, a cock is 
strangled by the priest: “‘if the right leg be placed on the left one, it is regarded 
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as a good omen. .. . But if the left leg be on the right one, or if they are apart 
from one another, if forebodes evil to the boy.”’ This we readily understand, but 
now the ritual opposition of right and left is reversed in a feminine context. ‘‘In 
the case of a girl the rite is performed with a hen, and if the left leg be found on 
the right one it indicates future good health. . . . But when the right leg is on 
the left one or when they are apart, it forebodes evil tu the child” (1945: 234). 
We need not be surprised at this reversal of the symbolism of the legs, nor does 
it refute my suggestion about the general significance of right and left. As we 
shall see later, it introduces a scheme of oppositions wider than the opposition 
of sides and with which this particular instance of differential interpretation is 
entirely consistent. The really interesting point here is that male is associated 
with right and female with left: 


left right 
female male 
girl boy 

hen cock 


Now ningan is certainly the ‘‘feminine”’ side of the house, associated with 
and named from (as we shall see) its daughters; and phumlil is just as cer- 
tainly the ‘“‘masculine”’ side, associated with the master of the house, with 
wife-givers, with males who are “‘stationary’’ while they receive and give 
away the women who are circulated. Phumlil, I maintain, is to the Purum the 
“right”’ side of the house and ningan the “‘left.”’ There is only one apparent 
contradiction to this proposition. When the village officials formally enter the 
ruishang (village council chamber and court-house) for a law-case, the senior 
sits on the “‘right,”’ the next in precedence sits on the “‘left of the door as one 
enters,”’ the next on the right, and so on (1945:158). (This incidentally con- 
firms that the Purum assign some meaning to the difference between right and 
left.) I would suggest that a very easy misunderstanding in the field could have 
been responsible for this. It was easy enough for the ethnographer to see, mark 
off, and name the divisions of the house, and he carefully recorded that they 
were on right and left as one enters the door. It does not seem that he (or one 
of his students) ever saw a law-case, and what may easily have happened when 
informants were asked where the officials sat is that they gave the answers 
“right”? and ‘left’? according to Purum convention—according to which, I 
infer, right and left are with reference to an observer standing inside the house 
and facing the entrance. Related to this there is the probability that the back 
is superior to the front of the house. In the same way as the stringers are placed 
right (phumlil) first, left (ningan) second, the cross-beam at the back is tra- 
ditionally placed first and then the cross-beam at the front (1945:47). This in 
turn is consistent with the facts that the house-owner’s bed, the hearth, and 
the altar of the “Shouse-god’’ Senamahi are all in the back part of the house 
(1945:48-50, Pl. XIX, Fig. 74).° 

The word ningan has another meaning: it denotes ‘‘all the daughters of 
the family without distinction of generation” (1945:50, fn. 6), apparently 
only after they have married out of the family and their clan. Das says that 
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‘‘ningan primarily means daughter” (1945:319), but the term for ‘daughter’ 
is clearly given in another place as ka-shnau or ka-shnau-nu (1945:151). It is 
unlikely that ningan can refer primarily, if at all, to unmarried daughters: 
it indicates daughters who have been transmitted to wife-taking groups. Sig- 
nificantly, daughters who have married out sleep, as we have seen, in the 
ningan half when they visit their parents, not in the phumlil. 

This introduces the term maksa, which denotes daughter’s husband, sister's 
husband, and father’s sister’s husband: “‘in fact it means the husbands of the 
daughters of the family of all generations preceding and succeeding. It seems 
to be a generic term of very wide connotation which can be used by any mem- 
ber of the family with reference to any person who has married in the family 
without any distinction of generation. There are other and more definite terms 
of relationship to indicate particular marital relationships included under 
maksa, but the latter is a general term used by all alike” (Das 1945: 50, fn. 6). 
Maksa, then, are wife-takers. Since there is this generic term, it is very likely 
that there should be a correlated term for the males from whom the wives were 
obtained, i.e., for wife-givers, but there is no certain evidence on this point in 
the literature.!° Das phrases his definition as though the relationship were 
between ‘‘families,’’ but it is evident from the persons denoted by the term 
that the maksa may comprise a lineage. It is possible that the correlate of 
maksa is apu (which we have rendered as ‘“‘mother’s brother’), which by 
analogy (cf. Batak, Sumbanese, Gilyak, Venda, etc.) might be expected and 
would present the following typical terminological pattern: 


maksa A = f } = anu 

maksa = = apu 
Ego 

ma’tsa = | = anu 


Again by analogy, it is highly probable that the correlate of maksa is not only 
Ego but the whole of Ego’s lineage. Whether or not the term maksa and its 
inferred correlate apu refer also to descent groups in their connubial relations, 
as is to be expected, cannot be determined from the literature. 

The maksa are of great social and ritual importance to their wife-givers. 
At a prestige-feast called the thien-hong-ba genna, it is the maksa of the cele- 
brant who ceremonially kills the ox, spearing it (significantly) in the right side 
(1945:155). At the agricultural festival of Shanghong, each of the village 
officials performs a rite in connection with the rice and provides rice-beer for 
the villagers: it is the maksa who prepares the beer (1945: 222-3). It is the 
maksa who is in charge of building a new house, not the house-owner; who pre- 
pares the rice-beer for the feast of formal entry, who ceremonially kindles the 
first fire, and who kills the animals for the feast (Das 1941:44; 1945:50-51). 
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At the installation-feast of a village official, it is his maksa who distributes the 
rice-beer (1941:44). An important ceremony in a child’s life is the first hair- 
cutting, at which he is ritually separated from the ancestral spirits (and, by 
implication, brought into full membership of the lineage group). Rice-beer 
and curried pork are offered to the ancestors, and it is the maksa and the 
ningan who prepare the offerings. A pig is killed by a maksa and is then placed 
on the verandah with its head pointing east. Not only is the beer made by the 
ningan, but they must fetch the water for it themselves. This apparently means 
that a ningan cannot be helped by women of her natal clan, for whose mem- 
bers the beer is made and to whose ancestors it is offered. The stipulation 
marks ritually the wife’s severance from her natal group—she is completely 
assimilated into her husband’s group, to the extent that when she dies she is 
buried in the cemetery of his clan (1945:254)—and maintains the symbolic 
separation of the connubial groups. At the feast the maksa and ningan sit 
apart from the elders (and evidently the adult men of the child’s clan or lin- 
eage), with the young men, women, and children (1945:211, 236-7). 

At the end of the period of bride-service it is the maksa who go on an 
appointed day to the house of the groom’s father, kill a pig provided by him, 
and prepare a special sort of curry. This they take to the bride’s house, with 
ningan bearing containers of rice-beer. ‘‘This party which goes out to bring 
back the newly married couple consists of only the maksas and ningans.”’ No 
member of the clan of the groom’s father can go or share the presents of meat 
and beer at the feast in the bride’s father’s house. These items are also taboo 
to the bride and groom, and to all female members who belong by birth to the 
bride’s clan. The maksa and ningan bring the wife to the house of her hus- 
band’s father (Das 1935:11; 1941:45; 1945:245-7). At a burial the maksa 
are equally important. They wash the body (of their ‘‘wife’s father’) and 
dress it; one of them spears a pig, and they prepare rice-beer. The ningan may 
also bring rice-beer with them: this is drunk by the village officials and other 
guests, but rice-beer and other edibles belonging to the house of the deceased 
cannot be touched. The maksa dig the grave, four of them carry the corpse to 
the clan burial-ground, and bury it. Everything in the funeral is in the hands 
of the maksa: “‘the nearest relatives of the deceased” (i.e., lineal relatives, 
members of the same lineage or clan) take no part (Das 1935:10; 1941:45; 
1945: 252-4). 

It is evident that in practically every event and institution of individual 
and social importance, the maksa—the wife-takers—are not only ritually 
important but are indispensable. However, Das thinks the maksa ‘‘out of 
place” in Purum society and interprets his functions as deriving from a matri- 
lineal, matrilocal social organization with dual organization (1941:47, 49). 
There is of course a parallel between the Purum maksa and the complementary 
moiety in dual organization, and Das advances his speculation merely as a 
“working hypothesis’’; but it is certainly a priori improbable that a relation- 
ship of such importance should be merely a survival and out of place in the 
present form of the society." There is no need to look to a hypothetical past 
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form of society to make sense of the place of the maksa, and I shall return to 
this problem after a consideration of related facts. 

Rice-beer (zw) and pig-meat are movable economic valuables which are 
highly prized by the Purum and appear in a variety of contexts. The common 
character of these contexts, the apparent significance of the transfer of these 
articles, leads to the inference that we have here symbolic usages which are 
characteristic of this sort of society. Beer is typically given as an offering to 
deities and ancestral spirits: at the invocation of the deity Nungchungba on 
entering a new house, the assumption of office by a village official, the cere- 
mony devoted to the deity of the gates Panthonglakpa, and the invocation of 
ancestral spirits at the hair-cutting ceremony (Das 1945:50, 178, 183, 191, 
199, 211, 217). Pigs are sacrificed to deities and ancestral spirits: to secure 
release from diseases which particular deities are believed to cause, at the elec- 
tion of the village headman, at the worship of Panthonglakpa, to the ancestral 
spirits at the hair-cutting ceremony, at the invocation of the forest deity 
Lamtaiba (Das 1945:67, 178, 183, 216, 220). Whatever else may be symbol- 
ized, it is clear that in these cases beer and pigs are prestations from inferiors 
to superiors. 

With the general character of these items established, we may look at the 
social relationships in which they also figure. Pigs and rice-beer are always 
given by village officials when they are elected to office; fixed numbers and 
quantities are given for a village feast by the elected person according to the 
grade of the position. There is no explanation in the literature of the signiti- 
cance of this. The man may be offering thanks to the villagers who have 
accepted him, or he may be expressing his intention to serve them, in which 
case the valuables may have some of their ritual significance here also. Or he 
may merely be giving a feast with just those things which Purum regard as 
essential comestibles. When a man is honored with a feast called the (o-/ai- 
hong-ba, he gives three pigs and twenty pots of beer. The set quantities indi- 
cate some symbolic element, but there is the same uncertainty of interpreta- 
tion. He may be merely expressing his thanks in a traditionally expensive 
manner, and we are not entitled to infer that he is under a debt of obligation 
and thus in this context an inferior (Das 1945:67, 154-5, 322). Other situa- 
tions, however, are quite clear. When a man enters his novitiate to become a 
maipa (‘‘medicine-man’’), he presents his prospective teacher with beer and 
asks formally for instruction; and when he becomes a master he makes a formal 
presentation to his teacher of a number of prescribed articles, first among 
which rice-beer is named. He shows “‘respect”’ to his teacher, and on the lat- 
ter’s death he presents rice-beer to his household (1945:183, 239). Here there 
is certainly the expression of respect, a prestation from an inferior to a supe- 
rior. 

Fines are the only forms of punishment for delicts and are always levied 
in beer and pigs (1945:160f). There are other forms of valuables—including 
cash—with which compensation could be made and economic deprivation 
inflicted, but beer and pigs are the only permitted forms. In economic terms, 
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the rice with which the beer is made would be an equally punitive fine, but it 
is the beer that must be given. It is not completely explanatory that pigs and 
rice are prominent economic valuables in an agricultural society of this sort: 
the invariant form of the fine and the ban on economic equivalents point to 
symbolic significance, which is evidently that of expressing submission, the 
recognition of inferior status, by a symbolic prestation to a superior. 

This leads us to what is structurally the most important context, the rela- 
tionship between affines. A man wishing to marry his son to a certain girl takes 
a present of rice-beer to the girl’s father, and if the latter agrees to the betrothal 
he drinks it (1945:242). Here there is a double significance: that of the char- 
acter of the present, and the fact that it is the wife-taker who pays the visit, 
makes the proposal which the other may refuse, and begs him not to be 
‘“angry.’’ We have seen that at the wedding, rice-beer is taken from the 
groom’s father and given to the wife’s father, along with a pig-meat curry. 
Wife-takers, then, give beer and pig-meat to their wife-givers, and there is no 
indication in the literature that the reverse might be possible (Das 1935:11; 
1945:242, 245). We have already seen that wife-takers are inferior to wife- 
givers, and in this transfer of symbolic goods we see this status difference 
expressed. 

We have also seen that, structurally speaking, there is a cycle of women, 
these supreme ‘“‘movable valuables’’ being communicated in one ‘‘direction.” 
Opposed to this cycle there is now a cycle of rice-beer and pigs going in the 
opposite direction. This circulation of one class of economic valuables leads 
one to expect another class of valuables circulating in the opposite direction, 
i.e., some sort of division of economic goods (or those which are accorded sym- 
bolic significance) into ‘‘masculine”’ and ‘‘feminine”’ goods in opposed cycles 
(cf. de Josselin de Jong 1935:7; van Ossenbruggen 1935). In matrilateral con- 
nubium the ‘‘masculine”’ goods circulate in the opposite direction to women, 
and the ‘feminine’ goods circulate in the same direction as the women. If 
we take the rice-beer and meat to be masculine goods, what are the Purum 
equivalents of feminine goods? There is unfortunately little evidence about 
gift-exchange, but the important fact is clearly stated that when a woman is 
sent to her husband’s house she takes with her one or more of the following 
articles: cloth, a brass plate, a carrying-basket, a storage-basket for valuables, 
a “chopper,” a brass cup, and a loom (Das 1945: 247). If we may assume that 
the chopper is a domestic utensil proper to a woman’s use, it is satisfyingly 
clear that all these articles can be regarded as feminine goods and appropriate 
to the feminine cycle. Most significantly, we must note the presence of two 
articles—cloth and the loom—which in Indonesian systems of matrilateral 
connubium are preeminently feminine goods. The term for cloth often char- 
acterizes a whole class of variegated goods which circulate in the same direc- 
tion as women, e.g., the Batak ulos (Vergouwen 1933:67-9, passim). This is 
not merely a rational extension of the sexual division of labor, for Purum 
women cultivate and harvest the rice, rear pigs, and manufacture both cloth 
and beer (Das 1945:56, 115-6). The goods and their cycles are conventionally 
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opposed in a symbolism which is far wider and more significant, ritually and 
socially, than the particularities of any one institution or field of activity.’ 

We may now return to the interpretation of the role of the maksa. We have 
seen that there are highly important chains of unilateral transfers of women 
and goods, which we have called cycles. In one direction there is a circulation 
of women and certain goods constituting a “feminine cycle,” and in the oppo- 
site direction there is a circulation of certain other goods in a ‘‘masculine 
cycle.’”’ But the importance of the valuables in the masculine cycle must seem 
rather trivial when compared with the value of women. In fact this cycle 
includes other values, so that there is more of a balance than at first appears. 
Purum bride-service lasts three years, and we may picture as part of the mas- 
culine cycle three-year “‘units” of male labor ‘‘circulating”’ as prestations in 
exactly the same way as the more tangible masculine goods. Not only this, 
but there is a more vital type of prestation—the circulation of indispensable 
ritual services rendered by wife-takers to wife-givers. We may perhaps see in 
these opposed cycles and classes a balance between two sorts of value, each 
vital to the total society. If the wife-takers depend on their wife-givers for 
women and the continuance of their lines, so in a similar fashion wife-givers 
depend on their wife-takers (maksa) for indispensable aid in all the important 
events of life. In the light of this there is no question of the maksa being ‘‘out 
of place.”’ His place is obvious, and may even seem necessary to secure a bal- 
ance of prestations and make the cycles fully complementary. 

The system is not characterized by one cycle consisting of a unidirectional 
circulation of women, important though this is, but by a reciprocal opposition 
of two cycles, masculine and feminine. There may seem a contradiction in the 
fact that the superior wife-givers transmit feminine goods, while the inferior 
wife-takers transmit masculine goods, but I feel sure there is not. The question 
is whether the feminine cycle is in fact associated by the Purum with wife- 
givers, and if there were any evidence that it is there would then be a serious 
symbolic contradiction. This question cannot be answered from the Purum 
literature, but analogy suggests a conceptualization which could provide a 
clear answer. On the island of Sumba, in Indonesia, where matrilateral connu- 
bium exists, wife-takers are designated by terms which can be translated as 
“the side of the women,”’ i.e., the side to which women are given. Wife-takers, 
that is, are characterized by the type of good they receive, and it is they whom 
the Sumbanese associate with the feminine cycle, not the group from which 
feminine goods issue. Generalizing, one may say that a prestation must be 
appropriate to the character and status of the receiver, and that a group is 
associated with those goods which are given to it. Masculine goods are there- 
fore proper to wife-givers, and feminine goods to wife-takers: wife-givers are 
associated with the (superior) masculine cycle, and wife-takers with the (in- 
ferior) feminine cycle.” 

It is thus not only ‘‘marriage in a circle” that we find in Purum society 
(contra Leach 1951), but a system of circulating prestations comprising two 
complementary cycles. This opposition of masculine and feminine cycles is 
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not merely a figurative representation of the facts but points to a more radical 
abstraction which is the final step in this analysis. A dualistic structural prin- 
ciple can be seen to underlie the totality of Purum society. In spite of the fact 
that structurally there are three cyclically related groups, the basic scheme of 
Purum society is not tripartite but dualistic. Any given connubial group is 
wife-taker and therefore inferior to another, but it is also wife-giver and there- 
fore superior to another group in a different context. Connubial status is rela- 
tive, not absolute. The fundamental relationship is thus dyadic, between wife- 
giver and wife-taker. But this opposition is itself part of a larger dualism," a 
scheme of analogical polarities: 


inferior superior 
wife-taker (maksa) wife-giver (apu) 
ningan phunilil 

female male 

feminine goods masculine goods 
left right 
inauspicious auspicious 
(profane) (sacred) 


This last opposition cannot confidently be stated to exist but is suggested by 
the segregation of women at the hair-cutting ceremony and by the symbolic 
identification of women with what is inauspicious for men. 

That these are polarities is evident, and I call them analogical since they 
are related to each other in the form a:b::c:d, so that e.g. wife-taker is to 
wife-giver as ningan is to phumlil, and so on. Almost without doubt there 
must be many other such polarities, and a thorough knowledge of Purum cul- 
ture should show the pervasive influence of dualism in more detail and in more 
spheres than I have been able to discern through the literature. What would 
be of particular interest is an examination of Purum cosmological and religious 
notions in order to determine whether the same structural principle also relates 
them to the social order. One might begin, for instance, with the mythological 
characters of the sun and the moon: the sun is feminine, and the wife of a 
masculine moon. Or with the four spirits of the cardinal points (remembering, 
e.g., that the head of the sacrificed pig at the hair-cutting cereinony must be 
laid toward the east). Another promising starting point is the opposition of the 
agriculture god Sabuhong, who is associated with the chhatra post (phumlil), 
and the clan god Senamahi, who is associated with the senajumphi post (nin- 
gan) (Das 1945: 200, 280, 193-4, 221). 

The symbolic opposition of right and left and a dualistic categorization of 
phenomena are so common as to seem natural proclivities of the human mind 
(Hertz 1909; Hocart 1936:Ch. XX; Dumézil 1948). What is to be noted here 
is the particular way in which these notions are symbolically related to the 
divisions of Purum society, which are structurally triadic and ordered in a 
way that appears at first (especially in the marriage prescription) essentially 
unilateral. 

This beantifully simple social system is stable and adaptive: it can main- 
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tain itself, without contradiction to its unilateral rules of operation, irrespe< 
tive of demographic changes or of fission of the segments which it unites. 
Matrilateral (or circulating) connubium can be regarded as one way—and a 
simple and very effective one—of creating and maintaining counter-fissive 
relationships in a segmentary society. We may find it most convenient there- 
fore to characterize this form of society by its marriage prescription, and we 
have reason to do so since women are the prime movable valuables and their 
transmission is in a sense the most important type of prestation; but this must 
not distract us from other and contrary cycles of exchange, nor ultimately 
from the complementary dyadic relation which is fundamental to Purum 
Sor iety. 

Thirty-seven years ago Mauss wrote: ‘‘L’exogamie est un échange dé 
toutes les femmes des clans liés par cognation. Les droits et les choses, et les 
rites religieux, et tout, en général, s’échange entre les clans et les diverses 
générations des clans” (1920:396). In the analysis I have made here, I have 
tried to present a further example of the use of Mauss’s astonishingly fruitful 


notion of ‘‘exchange”’ as an analytical concept, particularly as developed by 
Lévi-Strauss in the field of marriage regulations.'® In Purum society we are 
dealing with a system of total exchange, a triadic structure integrated by 
cycles of prestations, in which individuals, groups of different orders, and 
values of different kinds are related through an analogical symbolism by the 
common structural principle of dualism. 


NOTES 


' With regard to the latter two types of group, cf. Leach’s distinction between diagram-lines 
as ‘‘descent lines” and “‘local lines’’ (1951:25). 

2 Judging by my memories of the area as it was in 1944, I should not have expected anything 
of Purum culture to survive and would unhesitatingly have accepted the census figures; but M: 
Das has relayed to me from Manipur the happy news that in October 1956 the Purum had re 
turned to their area and rebuilt their villages (except one) on the old sites, and that their number 
had ‘‘increased substantially from what it was in 1931.” 

3 See also, Needham 1956. A detailed critique of Homans and Schneider’s work is in progress 
and wil] appear in due course. 

4 Tt is disconcerting to a tidy mind that women should pass from right to left in a kinship 
diagram and from left to right in a table such as this, but a reversal of either convention might b« 
more so. 

> There is no space for a complete examination of Leach’s views on this form of society. This 
is reserved for later publications for which the present article will supply illustration. 

6 The society is Mamboru, on the east Indonesian island of Sumba where I did field research 
in 1954—5. However, [am not basing my examination of matrilateral connubium on this research 
On Sumba I was investigating not only how a system of this sort really works but also—in other 
societies on the same island, speaking different languages and varying in culture——how it changes 
JI have a great deal more work to do there and plan to return in the near future. Meanwhile | 
confine myself to published materials, especially since when I examine current theories about this 
form of society I prefer to use information which was available to their authors. 

? This is also a convenient point to remark on the importance which a social anthropologist 
may attach to “material culture.’””’ Murdock has taken exception to the alleged neglect of tech 
nology by British social anthropologists (1940:517; 1951:467), and my interest in the Purun 
house makes a point of relevance. A complete description of the technological processes of building 
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a house would be valueless in the kind of analysis I have attempted here; but what the house and 
its divisions symbolize is of great importance (cf. Tobing 1956: 138-9). That material objects can 
be guides to interesting and profitable lines of inquiry has been amply demonstrated by anthro- 
pologists with different interests (e.g. Rassers 1940; Dumont 1952; Evans-Pritchard 1956:231-47) 
and no British social anthropologist, at any rate, would neglect them in his researches. Perhaps I 
may refer to an essay of my own which is being submitted for publication: it concerns the penis- 
pin, and is an introduction to ritual notions in central Borneo. 

8 Of which an English translation has been made and is being prepared for press. 

® It is puzzling that the altar to Senamahi, who is the clan-god or house-god, should be in the 
ningan and not in the phumilil. ' 

10 Mr. Das has had the kindness to tell me in a private communicatiort that he can find no 
indication of such a term in his notes. 

'! This is not to say that a reasonable case cannot be made for the development of Purum social 
organization from an earlier dual organization. 

'2 Cf. a certain parallel in the Trobriand kula with its opposed cycles of male and female 
cuygu’a (Malinowski 1922:356). Further on systems of prestations, see Mauss 1925; Leenhardt 
1937: Ch V; Belshaw 1955:Ch. IV. 

13 Das sees a former dual organization in the fact that when a bride is brought to her husband’s 
house, neither the groom nor she nor the female natal members of her clan may touch the beer 
and meat brought from the groom’s father. This prohibition is more simply explained. On the 
occasion of a marriage, above all, the connubial categories must be ritually separated (cf. p. 38 
above). The men of the bride’s group, and their wives who have married into it, consume the 
prestation which is proper to them as wife-givers. The women born into the group are destined to 
the category of the wife-takers who sent the beer and meat, and therefore cannot identify them- 
selves commensally with wife-givers. By this feast and the formal transference of the bride, she 
herself becomes, in a sense, a wife-taker and therefore cannot touch the comestibles. The groom is 
the only male representative of the wife-takers present, and he certainly must be ritually segre 
gated from the wife-givers. The prohibition derives not from dual organization (Das 1935:11) 
but from the structural imperative that wife-givers and wife-takers must be kept distinct. Olde- 
rogge (1946:183) also controverts Das’s hypothesis of a former dual organization, arguing in the 
main that the kinship terms used between the clans and the definition of permitted (as he puts it: 
prescribed in fact) and prohibited spouses are entirely explained by what he calls ‘‘tri-clan union”’ 
i.e., circulating connubium, that the postulation of a prior dual organization is unnecessary, and 
that the distinct terms for brother and sister are against it. The rest of his analysis of Purum so- 
ciety, however, is faulty. (I thank Dr. Richard Freeborn for his translation from the Russian.) 

'4 According to certain philosophical and religious usage this is an inadmissible use of the 
term, since the oppositions here are complementary (Pétrement 1946:58; Masson-Oursel 1948: 
139): but “dualism” is a convenient and informative term until there is a better one than the 
cumbersome alternatives that suggest themselves. 

Van der Kroef has written a survey of such dualistic schemes in Indonesia (Kroef 1954). This 
article, though a mere summary and translation (sometimes word for word) of published sources 
including Duyvendak’s summary), is a convenient introduction to the topic for those quite ignor- 
ant of Indonesian ethnography, but it is misleading on some points and inevitably superficial. 

'’ T make these suggestions—and have had the temerity to suggest certain ethnographic mis- 
understandings—because the Purum are very easily accessible and a restudy of them from India 

particularly from Calcutta) could be made without difficulty. Such a study would have the inter- 
est of showing to what extent my analysis is true or useful, and also perhaps what changes have 
taken place in the system over a period of twenty years. 

'6 It is only fair to note that Dutch anthropologists specifically employed this notion in the 
analysis of prescriptive marriage systems (‘structures éleméntaires’’) in Indonesia many years 
before Lévi-Strauss. They even applied the term “exchange”’ (rui/) to matrilateral cross-cousin 
marriage (de Josselin de Jong 1935:7; van Ossenbruggen 1935:83), which on the face of it does not 
look like an exchange of women—a sophisticated notion for which Lévi-Strauss has only recently 
been criticized by Homans and Schneider (1955:7). Cf. also van Eerde, who emphasises the ‘‘re- 
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ligious, social and economic significance” of different forms of the exchange of women, and even 
sees in “the exchange of women between exogamous groups” the beginning of trade by barter (van 
Eerde 1930:235, 240). 

More generally, perhaps I may add (pace Homans and Schneider) that it is hardly possible 
to make any great theoretical progress in analyzing this form o:1 society without a thorough a 
quaintance with the Dutch work on it. It is such material that has allowed me to make the present 
analysis. Also, in this essay I have tried to show that the structural analysis of one society is more 
use than the superficial comparison of a number, and must be done before comparison is attempted. 
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Informal Fictive Kinship in Japan' 


EDWARD NORBECK anp HARUMI BEFL 
University of California, Berkeley 
BACKGROUND CONSIDERATION 
HIS paper will present a discussion of Japanese uses of kinship ‘e 
which in one way or another are fictitious in nature. Instituti 
practices of fictive kinship comparable to godparenthood and ritual 
hood of other cultures are abundant in Japan, and various of these cust: 
have received descriptive and analytic attention from American ethnologisis 
The concern here, however, is not with these formalized and named kinds o1 
quasi-kinship which serve chietly economic and ritual functions. It is instead 
with a variety of informal uses of kin terms whereby nonrelatives are given 
the seeming status of relatives, and with other customs applying among rela- 
tives which serve at least verbally to alter kinship statuses so that they become 
fictitious in nature. It is useful to note that the practices under discussion 
here are also viewed by the Japanese themselves as having a fictitious quality. 
Many practices which are not ordinarily regarded as constituting fictive or 
ritual kinship will thus be discussed. Similar customs appear to be common 
enough in other cultures but, to our knowledge, relevant published materials 
consist only of fragments scattered here and there under other topics. No 
study focused on the subject in question has been made for any culture. In 
fact, the practices appear either to have escaped attention or to have been 
deemed unworthy of it. The view expressed here is that these data are note- 
worthy and that their study may serve as a contribution toward an under- 
standing of kinship in a general sense, as well as of social organization. 
Descriptive data presented here were drawn in small part from the few 
pertinent publications in English and Japanese. Greater reliance was placed 
upon personal observation in Japan on the part of both authors, and upon 
eleven years of experience as a member of Japanese society by one author 
(Befu). To avoid the danger of heavy dependence upon subjective impressions 
and to provide desired but unknown data, informants were also used. Most of 
our information comes from this source. Thirty Japanese nationals enrolled as 
students at the University of California at Berkeley were subjected to a series 
of interviews during 1956 and 1957. Informants ranged in age from 18 to 37 
years of age, and averaged 26 years; 17 were male and 13 female. Only six were 
married and only two were parents of children. Nearly all came from large ur- 
ban communities of Japan and are members of economically and socially 
privileged families. In loose classification, most individuals are assignable to 
upper middle and upper social strata. The sample is thus not only small but 
also highly selected. The youth of our informants places further limitations on 
our data. Many of their responses constituted observations of behavior among 
their elders rather than reports of their own practices. Because of the small 
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size of our sample no serious attempt was made to analyze data to determine 
differences in practice by sex, although it became clear that some differences of 
this kind exist. 

It is useful to add that the customs described here vary not only on in- 
dividual and household levels but also follow distinctive regional conforma- 
tions. Such information as is available on this subject, however, indicates 
that regional practices follow much the same principles, and it is thought that 
the high selectivity of the sample places no serious obstacles in the way of the 
kind of study attempted. 

As a preliminary to our discussion, a few words concerning Japanese kin- 
ship and kinship terminology are essential: Descent is traced bilaterally with an 
emphasis on male lines to the extent that patrilineal relatives may be traced 
to greater historical depth. As a group, patrilineal relatives have greater func- 
tional importance. Following Spier’s (1925) classification, the termino- 
logical system is of the Eskimo type. Terms of reference for lineal, collateral, 
and affinal relatives generally correspond with the pattern existing in the 
United States. Major differences are that one’s own elder and younger siblings 
are terminologically distinguished, and order of birth is indicated in some 
terms of reference for sons and daughters. Terminological distinctions by sex 
apply to all categories of relationship except cousin and grandchild. Close 
affinal relatives are referred to by terms which indicate their affinal status and, 
with the exception of spouses vis-a-vis each other, are addressed by kin terms 
complementary to those of their spouses or other connecting relatives. 

Terms of address differ markedly from referential terms and also differ 
sharply in patterns of use from practices prevailing in the United States. As a 
general rule, kinship terms are used only in addressing persons older than the 
speaker; personal names or other forms of address are used for one’s juniors. 
As we shall see, exceptions to this rule exist, but no kin terms of address exist 
for persons younger than the speaker. When one’s juniors are addressed by 
terms of relationship, those which imply seniority in age are made to serve. 

Kin terms of reference—etymologically distinct from terms of address and 
sometimes etymologically distinct from each other—are abundant. Terms of 
address are relatively few and consist of variant forms of a small number of 
stems. In certain social contexts terms of address may also serve as terms of 
reference. Referential terms are never used in address (except insofar as terms 
of address may also be considered terms of reference). In Standard Japanese, 
the dialectical form taught throughout the public school system of Japan, 
relationship terms of address consist of ten basic terms, in five pairs dis- 
tinguished by sex. One of these pairs is great grandfather-great grandmother; 
because it is very little used it has been omitted from consideration here. (The 
total number of locally variant dialectical terms is great, but local practices 
appear to follow the pattern here described of using only five pairs [Minzo- 
kugaku Kenkydsho 1955-56].) Each term consists of a stem to which elements 
of speech are added to convey meanings of deference and intimacy, so that a 
considerable number of variant forms exist. The subject of distinctions in 
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statuses and roles implied by these variant forms isa lengthy study of its own, 
peripheral to the central concern of this paper. For the most part, it is omitted 
from consideration here. 

The eight remaining terms convey the basic meanings of grandfather, 
grandmother, father, mother, uncle, aunt, elder brother, and elder sister, and 
are preeminently forms of address. Although these terms are sometimes used 
in reference, ‘‘proper’’ usage substitutes other and etymologically unrelated 
referential terms for formal social intercourse and writing. It is well to note 
that these are the terms of address used for the genetic relatives they denote, 
and they are also the terms used for other kin and for unrelated persons. For 
convenience in reference, a list of the most common variant forms follows: 


+ 


Basi : Common variant forms in ascending order of 
asic meanin 
8 formality and deference 


Grandfather ojtichan, ojiichama, ojtisan, ojtisama 
Grandmother obaachan, obaachama, obaasan, obaasama 
Uncle ojichan, ojichama, ojisan, ojisama 

Aunt obachan, obachama, obasan, obasama 
Elder brother niichan, niichama, niisan, nitsama 


ontichan, oniichama, oniisan, oniisama 
Elder sister neechan, neechama, neesan, neesama 
oneechan, oneechama, oneesan, oneesama 


(Judgment as to relative formality of variants within the two series for elder 
brother and elder sister are difficult to make. The prefix o- adds deference, and 
ontisama and oneesama are the most formal expressions.) 

Informal fictive usages of these terms are abundant. For convenience in 
description they have here been placed under two major headings: practices 
among genetic and affinal relatives, and practices among unrelated persons. It 
may be noted that the two categories of customs have common features but 
that they differ in patterns of use. 


FICTIVE USAGES AMONG RELATIVES 


Reference here is to practices which are fictive in the sense that terms of 
address for relatives do not denote the same statuses of kinship as terms of 
reference for these relatives. Terms of reference denote genealogical statuses 
regarded as expressing ‘‘true”’ relationships. 

When used as terms of address, the eight basic terms comprehend al! 
referential categories of genetic and affinal kin except husband and wife, 
among whom a distinctive set of terms of address is used. That is, any genetic 
or affinal relative except one’s spouse may be addresssed by variants of one of 
the eight terms. The sets of variants for father and mother are used only for 
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genetic parents, foster parents, parents-in-law, and fictive parents of the formal 
oyabun-kobun (‘‘father role-child role’) relationship (Ishino 1953). The re- 
maining six complexes may be used for all other kin. In further clarification, 
we may State that close relatives and relatives sharing a dwelling who are older 
than the speaker are customarily addressed only by terms of relationship. 
More distant relatives older than the speaker are frequently so addressed, but 
given names and surnames are also used for them, especially when there is no 
great difference in age and interpersonal relations are close. In addressing col- 
lateral and affinal relatives, the surname is sometimes used to precede the kin 
term. 

A cousin older than the speaker is thus referred to by a term which means 
cousin. In address, however, he may be called ‘‘elder brother” or “elder sister,”’ 
or even “uncle” or “‘aunt” (if a kinship term is used). A second-cousin with 
whom one is more than casually acquainted may be treated in the same fash- 
ion. Relatives whose statuses of kinship are ‘‘changed”’ by use of the three pairs 
of terms of address are most frequently cousins and affinal kin other than 
parents-in-law or siblings-in-law (for whom these terms are the standard forms 
of address and do not convey the same fictive flavor). Regardless of the re- 
moteness of relationship, however, any person whose status of kinship is 
recognized may be addressed by one of the terms. 

Choice of variants among each of the six complexes depends chiefly upon 
the degree of intimacy which applies between the persons involved. Relative 
age is also a consideration; that is, the more formal variants of ‘‘uncle-aunt”’ 
and ‘‘grandfather-grandmother” see greater use than their equivalents in 
formality for ‘‘elder brother-elder sister.”’ Informants state that patterns of 
of usage also follow class lines and that the lower one’s social class the greater 
the tendency to use the more intimate forms. Children of any social class make 
greater use of the intimate terms, and females make somewhat greater use of 
the more formal variants. 

As is evident from the honorific prefixes appended to the basic terms, all 
connote respect. They imply at the same time the existence of bonds of in- 
timacy closer than those which apply among unrelated persons. Their use 
serves in a manner that is not altogether superficial to intensify the degree of 
relationship applying among individuals, thus bringing the more distant rela- 
tives into a circle of greater intimacy. How these customs originated is un- 
known. One can surmise that they represent the survival in diminished form 
of the practices of a society once very strongly oriented socially along the 
lines of kinship. 

The question of how selection of one term of the three pairs of complexes 
is made puts us on firmer ground—and at the same time leads us to a second 
type of fictive usage of kin terms for relatives, under which this question will 
be discussed. Factors which govern the choice of term are essentially alike for 
both types of practices. 

Following Cornell (1956:162), we shall call this second class of usages 
“modified teknonymy.”’ Cornell has used this term to label the Japanese 
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practice of addressing kin on the basis of their relationship to some third 
related person rather than according to the direct relationship between speaker 
and addressee. Practices of this kind are diverse. All may be regarded as 
variants of a single theme, however, if we consider the household itself, the 
group of relatives living together, as the ‘‘third person.”’ 

To consider the Japanese household as a unit rather than an aggregation 
of individuals, we may add, is altogether appropriate and reflects the traditiona! 
attitude of the Japanese themselves. Under the larger unit of the household are 
a number of kinship statuses which are roughly analogous with the organs 
of the human body. Each individual of society is visualized as having a kin 
status within a household, and a normal range of attributes and roles exists 
for each of these statuses. Grandfathers and grandmothers, let us say, are 
married, have children and grandchildren, and exceed approximately 60 
years of age. Uncles and aunts are married and some years older than the 
speaker. If a given relative does not fall within the normal range of attributes 
of his genealogical placement (as indicated by terms of reference), the kin term 
of address directed toward him tends to reflect his deviation; that is, to retlect 
his actual status in the household or in a hypothetical, normative household. 
We may think of the situation here as representing a conflict of roles and 
statuses, the normal or expectable roles and accompanying statuses as ac- 
corded by standard genealogy versus the actual and unusual. 

A variety of actual cases may be given in illustration: 

(a) Genetic uncles and aunts only a few years older than Ego are addressed 
as “elder brother” and “‘elder sister.”’ 

(b) Genetic uncles and aunts considerably older than Ego but unmarried 
are called ‘‘elder brother’ and ‘‘elder sister.”’ 

(c) Genetic or affinal uncles and aunts younger than Ego are called ‘elder 
brother” and ‘elder sister.” 

(d) Married cousins some years older than Ego are called ‘‘uncle” and 
‘‘aunt,’’ whereas unmarried cousins of the same age are called ‘elder brother” 
and “elder sister.” 

(e) Younger sons of a household who will not inherit the family property 
and unmarried adult sisters in the household are called ‘uncle’ and ‘‘aunt” 
by all other household members (Yanagita 1943:66). 

(f) The wife of a genetic elder brother who is a first-born son is addressed 
by her husband’s younger brothers as “‘elder sister” (the normal term for this 
status), even when, as might often happen, she is younger than the speakers. 

(g) The wife of a second -born son whose age exceeds that of siblings of her 
husband is addressed by them in younger-sisterly fashion, by her personal 
name. 

None of the foregoing examples represents a rule. Identical circumstances 
meet with variant responses. Some persons appear to prefer the use of persona! 
names for relatives whose positions are anomalous, and others use kin terms 
only for close relatives. 

In most of our examples, marital status and relative age of the person 
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addressed or of the connecting relative constitute the factors which determine 
choice of term. Age status of the addressee in relation to that of a close or con- 
necting relative might also be an influencing factor. Elder siblings of one’s 
parents are almost invariably called ‘‘uncle’’ and ‘‘aunt,’”’ whereas younger 
siblings might occasionally be addressed as “‘elder brother’’ and ‘‘elder sister” 
even when their absolute age exceeds that of certain of one’s parents’ elder 
siblings. Other statuses of relative eminence also enter consideration. A 
woman’s marriage to a man who is not an eldest son and therefore, according 
1o Japanese tradition, not the family heir (as in example g) may result in the 
use of her personal name when she is addressed by juniors in age. Inheritance 
is also an influencing factor in examples e and f. The statuses of the “uncles” 
and ‘taunts’ of example e are the statuses these individuals will hold with 
respect to the household; that is, the eldest son is the heir and head of the 
household and these individuals are in collateral positions. The terms ‘‘uncle”’ 
and ‘‘aunt”’ are also apt from the viewpoint of children of the household head. 

Other cases of seeming alteration of kin statuses by terms of address are 
more difficult to understand. Several informants reported as their consistent 
practice the use of the terms ‘elder brother” and “elder sister” in addressing 
uncles and aunts regardless of the ages and marital statuses of these relatives. 
In explanation of this practice, we offer the hypothesis that these forms of 
address are used to heighten intimacy. The social gap between younger sibling 
and elder sibling is less than that between nephew-niece and uncle-aunt. A 
usage reported for Kyushu is stili more puzzling: the young and recently 
wed wife of an eldest son is called ‘‘elder sister’’ (weesan) by all members of the 
household ‘‘because there is no other appropriate term.” It is possible that 
this practice follows another form of modified teknonymy, the custom of 
addressing relatives from the viewpoint of children of the household, in this 
case the younger siblings of the eldest son. 

The practice—common in the United States and Europe and probably 
also in much of the rest of the world—of addressing relatives on the basis of 
their relationships to young children of the household is very common in 
Japan. Followed at first when the individuals concerned are within earshot of 
children, this manner of address tends to become fixed after the passage of a 
few years so that the children’s terms of address become habitual for others. 
Terms most prone to become fixed in this fashion are ‘‘grandfather’’ and 
“grandmother.” Thus mature men and their wives may consistently call their 
aged parents by these terms. 

The foregoing paragraphs do not mean to imply that modified teknonymy 
is the habitual practice of Japanese society. With the exception of the use of 
children’s terms of address, the practices here described are not common. 
Under normal circumstances, little opportunity exists for them to be used. 
However, it is noteworthy that they do occur. 

We may note that at least from the standpoint of logical analysis the 
household serves as the point of reference in these practices. The use of terms 
of address appropriate to children clearly reflects the statuses and roles of each 
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individual with relationship to the household. Other teknonymous practices, 
and also the custom of addressing affinal and collateral relatives by terms 
denoting close kinship, may be viewed as projections of childhood experience 
so that all social relations are placed in a familial mold. They may also be 
viewed as attempts to place relatives in their appropriate statuses in their 


own households. 


Fictive Usages among the Unrelated 


The use of kin terms of address extends all through Japanese society among 
persons who have no mutual bonds of kinship or of formalized fictive kinship. 
Terms used in addressing unrelated persons are again variant forms of *‘grand- 
father,” “‘grandmother,” “‘uncle,”’ ‘‘aunt,” ‘‘elder brother,” and “elder sister,” 
essentially the same terms as are used for one’s relatives. However, subtle 
differences indicating intimacy and formality exist in the choice of variant 
forms of the six complexes. These nuances are peripheral to the principal 
interests of this paper and full exposition of them would require lengthy de- 
scription. We may summarize them briefly by stating that the most intimate 
and most formal variants of the terms of address for relatives are little used in 
addressing the unrelated. Characteristic usages also differ depending upon 
whether one is addressing friends and acquaintances, total strangers, or per- 
sons of certain occupational and social groups. Patterns vary sufficiently so 
that it is useful to describe each of these three categories separately. 

Friends and acquaintances: The custom of addressing friends and acquain- 
tances by kin terms is common, especially during one’s youth, but it is not uni- 
versal. Use or nonuse of the terms is closely associated with the degree of in- 
timacy felt. Generally speaking, the greater the intimacy, the greater the 
tendency toward using kin terms. Some informants express the view that 
failure to use them for close friends of one’s parents constitutes a breach of 
etiquette. Practices are in many respects essentially the same as those applying 
among collateral and affinal kin, and patterns of usage tend to be modeled 
after those applying among members of one’s own household in social con- 
tacts with relatives. Connotations of various degrees of intimacy or formality 
are conveyed by choice of variants. Intimate friends not greatly separated in 
age tend to use given names rather than kin terms, and kin terms may be 
preceded by surnames. 

Marital status and relative age are again the important determinants o/ 
choice of basic term indicating status of kinship. Two friends or acquaintances 
of the same age might thus be addressed by terms indicating different statuses 
(e.g., elder sister and aunt) if one is single and the other married. Also, the 
addressee’s status of kinship within his own household often determines choice 
of term. This statement applies particularly to the aged; grandparents may be 
‘grandfather’ and ‘‘grandmother”’ even to their agemates. (The terms have 
in fact come to denote old age as much as they denote a status of kinship.) 
Practices of addressing persons from the viewpoint of children also some- 
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times occur and result in the use of seemingly anomalous terms: a neighborhood 
girl somewhat older than one’s children who plays with them or who serves as 
baby-sitter is likely to be called ‘elder sister’’ not only by the children but 
also by the elders of the children’s household. 

Among relatives, kin terms are used throughout the life span, but among 
unrelated persons use dwindles as one ages. Incidence of use of the three pairs of 
termsis lacking in uniformity. Grandparental termsare used most frequently and 
elder sibling terms least frequently. Only children, who pattern their behavior 
strongly on intrafamilial practices, tend to use all terms. The pattern of de- 
cline may be summarized briefly: during childhood all terms are used freely; in 
adolescence, use of the terms for elder sibling decreases markedly; in late 
adolescence or early youth, terms for elder sibling have dropped out of use 
and the incidence of use of terms for parents’ siblings has declined; and from 
middle age onward few or none of the terms are used. The single major excep- 
tion to the foregoing pattern lies in the fairly common practice of preserving 
usages learned in childhood so that mature childhood friends continue to be 
addressed by the kin terms of childhoud. 

Some use is made of the six terms in reference to friends and acquaintances 
as well as in address. However, additional referents must usually be added for 
comprehension. These referents clearly point out the important positions of 
the household. Common devices consist of relating the kin term to the family 
name or to the geographical location of the dwelling; e.g., ‘‘the grandfather of 
(the) Yamada (family),”’ and ‘‘the grandfather (of the family) on the hill.”’ 

A special usage of sisterly terms of address and reference is reported by fe- 
male informants to exist among high school girls. The relationship involved 
appears to resemble more closely that of “best friends’ among girls of the 
United States rather than any relationship which might apply among sisters. 
The Japanese practice is called esu-kankei (the English ‘‘s’’ and a Japanese 
word meaning “‘relationship’’) and is reported to be found most commonly in 
private girls’ schools. The derivation of the expression is uncertain. Female 
informants expressed the opinion that the ‘‘s” is an abbreviation of the English 
word “‘sex.’’ The relationship itself strongly implies homosexual feelings, but 
no necessary overt practice of homosexual relations. For this reason, female 
informants state, the relationship is condemned by school authorities and is 
kept secret from them (but tends to be an ‘‘open secret’’ to schoolmates). In- 
formal conversation with Japanese nationals older than these students yielded 
the opinion that the “‘s” is derived from the English word “‘sister.”’ 

The s-relationship applies generally among two girls of some disparity in 
age. Becoming extremely intimate friends, they address each other as sisters 
when alone, and in secret letters which they exchange. The senior girl is address- 
ed by the most respectful of the variant forms for ‘‘elder sister” (oneesama), and 
the younger, following the customary fashion applying among sisters, is 
addressed by personal name. Both girls may refer to each other, in conversa- 
tion with other girls who share the secret, as elder and younger sister. 
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No equivalent practice is reported among males, although “best friends”’ 
are reported for rural areas (Nihon Minzokugaku Kyokai 1952) and economi 
cally based fictive brotherhood of formal type exists in both country and city. 

Cornell (1956:180) reports an unusual example of the use of kin terms 
among unrelated persons in a mountain community of Okayama Prefecture 
In this community certain neighboring households form cooperative groups 
which take on some of the characteristics of the family. Functions of these 
associations are chiefly economic; member households pool money to buy 
expensive farm equipment for joint use and aid each other in agricultural! 
tasks. Ritual functions are also involved, and the most common initial step 
toward entering this kind of relationship is through an adult neighbor’s serv- 
ing as go-between in arranging the marriage of a young person of a neighboring 
household. Intimacy is heightened by this action, and the neighboring house- 
holds might later enter informal relationships of indefinite endurance whereby 
they provide mutual aid of the kind described. Not all neighbors within a 
given area are members of cooperative associations, and a single household 
may belong to more than one. Members of the households involved refer to 
each other collectively and individually as shinrui, a term meaning “‘gla- 
tive(s)”’ in Standard Japanese, and they address each other by terms of rela- 
tionship. Cornell states that he has been unable to gain information on the 
distribution in Japan of this kind of relationship, but he believes it to be 
fairly common. 

Cooperative associations of neighbors are indeed common in rural areas, 
and it is also common to call one’s neighbors by kin terms. However, Cornell’s 
shinrui seems to be more than merely coincidence of these two circumstances; 
neighbors are not ordinarily referred to as relatives. (It is possible, of course, 
that in the community in question the term shinrui has come to have the basi 
meaning of “‘cooperative association”’.*) The shinrui appears to stand on the 
borderline between formalized fictive kinship and the informal usages we have 
discussed. Like the oyabun-kobun relationship, the shinrui appears to have 
arisen when economic and other needs could not be fulfilled by conventional! 
“true’’ kinship. We may note that these practices form a possible exception 
to our statement concerning the fictitious flavor of the customs under dis- 
cussion. Cornell states that some persons regard members of their cooperative 


groups as ‘‘real’’ shinrui but others do not. 

Strangers: Strangers are ordinarily addressed by kin terms only to open a 
conversation or when it is necessary or desirable to gain their attention for 
such purposes as asking directions, yielding a seat in a bus or subway, or call- 
ing attention to a dropped article. Other forms of address equivalent to ‘*par- 
don me,” ‘‘one moment,” and a polite ‘“‘Hey!”’ are also used. 

Comparative social status along class lines—seldom a consideration among 
friends and relatives, who tend to be of the same social class—is an important 
determinant of use or nonuse of kin terms toward stangers. Judgment of soci 
class is made by speech, clothing, and other visible symbols. One commonly 
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addresses social inferiors by kin terms, and it is permissible to use the terms 
for one’s peers. If it is necessary to address apparent superiors in social class, 
other forms of address which do not connote the intimacy of kinship must be 
used. Thus, the higher one’s social class, the less the likelihood of being ad- 
dressed as a kinsman. 

In addressing strangers, the range of variant forms among the three pairs 
is limited. The most formal term is rarely used and the least formal terms are 
never used, except insofar as very young children might have occasion to use 
them. The standard suffix is -san, a form which is also frequently used for both 
relatives and friends. 

Choice of basic term among the three pairs depends almost entirely upon 
the age of the person addressed. Age ranges considered appropriate for each of 
the three pairs of terms vary considerably and represent a curious combination 
of the relative and the absolute, a circumstance which applies less markedly to 
the practices previously discussed. *‘Elder brother’ and “elder sister” are used 
for persons apparently older than the speaker by a few years to as much as 20 
years. ‘‘Uncle” and “‘aunt”’ may be from 15 to 30 years older than the speaker, 
but for many persons they must also fall within the absolute chronological 
ages of approximately 30 to 50-plus years as judged by their appearances. 
“Grandfathers” and ‘‘grandmothers” should look nearly 60 years of age or 
older. Ages of genetic relatives of the kin statuses implied by these terms is 
reported by informants often to serve as the basis for selecting terms for 
strangers. Lower age limits of ‘“‘grandf:ther-grandmother”’ and ‘‘uncle-aunt”’ 
tend to move up as one ages, but the absolute ranges also apply. 

Age may also be related to household status in such a way as to overlook 
differences in age between speaker and addressee. A teen-age girl or young 
woman may be called ‘elder sister’ by her superiors in age. Whether or not 
she holds this status in her own household is a matter of little consequence; no 
harm comes from calling the private a sergeant. (According to informants in 
rural Japan,’ the terms of address in question here were formerly cherished be- 
cause of the high prestige they connoted. A middle-aged woman is said formerly 
to have felt flattered in being addressed as grandmother.) Obviously old men 
and women are very likely to be addressed as ‘‘grandfather’”’ or ‘‘grand- 
mother” by individuals of any age, including their elders. 

lor lack of precise knowledge of ages of addressees, clothing, adornment, 
and other visible and audible cultural accompaniments of age status as well as 
physical features become important. A child might address as ‘‘elder sister’’ an 
adolescent girl in school uniform or wearing her hair in pony-tail style, where- 
as a girl of the same age in Western clothes with a permanent wave might be 
called “aunt.” A young woman with children—and therefore obviously 
married—might be addressed by persons little younger than she as ‘‘aunt,” 
whereas females of the same age who appear to be unmarried become “elder 
sister.”’ 


lwo overlapping patterns derived from the use of two different referents 
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appear in the practices described above. One pattern makes the speaker the 
point of reference, so that terms are selected in accordance with judgment of 
the increase in age of the person addressed over that of the speaker. In the 
second pattern, the point of reference in selection of term is the probable status 
of the addressee in his own household or in an abstract household to which a|| 
members of society belong. 

As among relatives and acquaintances, all basic terms are not used with 
uniform frequency and the use of all terms also declines after childhood. Crude 
statistical data compiled from responses of our 30 informants indicated con- 
sistent use of the three pairs of terms—that is, an average of all terms—rang- 
ing from 82 percent for children to 33 percent for aged adults. (It is to be 
borne in mind that once childhood has passed, etiquette prohibits the use of 
these terms toward persons of higher social class; the foregoing figures indicate 
use in socially appropriate contexts.) Frequency of use is again highest for 
grandparental terms and lowest for terms for siblings. 

In comparison with the frequency patterns applying among acquaintances 
and friends, several differences may be noted. The practice of addressing 
strangers by kin terms generally dwindles but continues throughout the life 
span for a substantial number of persons. The pattern of decline also differs in 
another respect. The use of ‘‘elder brother-elder sister’? diminishes sharply 
after childhood, reaches its lowest point in youth, and then increases as one 
approaches old age. With the exception of this latter period of life, however, 
the sibling terms are again used far less frequently than the other two com- 
plexes of terms. (In our small sample, their frequency in old age slightly ex- 
ceeded that of ‘“‘uncle-aunt.’’) It seems reasonable to think that the dwindling 
use of the terms meaning grandparent and parental sibling represents a diminu- 
tion in the number of persons for whom the terms are appropriate, leaving a 
greater proportion of individuals who might stand in the age status of elder 
sibling. Even during old age, however, ‘‘aunt”’ and “‘uncle”’ are still in use and 
“grandfather” and “grandmother” continue to see greater use than either of 
the other two pairs. 

Unlike the circumstances ordinarily applying among relatives and friends, 
kin terms are sometimes used in both subtle and unsubtle ways to flatter or 
insult strangers. Selection of terms may deliberately indicate age greater or 
less than actual, and choice of variants may be unwarrantedly deferential or 
intimate. Outright insults of the rudest kind might be conveyed among people 


grandfather.’ Exceptionally, men might use an intimate form of the term for 
father to insult mature male social inferiors who have aroused their animosity. 
Kin terms might occasionally also be used in reference to strangers if con- 
text makes their meaning clear. Such references as ‘‘the grandfather in the 
front seat”’ would strike no one as strange. 
Occupational and social classes: Only two terms of relationship, ‘‘elder 
brother” and “elder sister,”’ are associated with social classes and occupations. 
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Elder brother: Standard and polite forms for elder brother (usually niisan 
or oniisan) may frequently be used to address young men in rather menial 
positions, such as shop assistants. By means of identifying additions, such as 
“the oniisan of the fish market,’’ they might also be used in reference. Many 
and varied usages of this kind exist, but they do not form a consistent or 
sharply defined pattern and, when used in isolation, the terms carry no special 
connotation of social class. 

A single variant, however, has come to denote male members of a Japanese 
subculture or social class and at the same time to denote a type of personality. 
This is the term anchan (a contraction of ani, ‘‘elder brother,” and the suffix 
-chan, derived from the more formal suffix -san). Anchan is the most intimate 
of the terms of address for elder brother and has the tone of diminutives in 
English usage. Its use among adults is limited principally to persons of low 
social class. For the Japanese population at large, anchan has come to be a 
term of reference for a class of urban young men roughly comparable with the 
zoot-suiters, pachucos, and pool-hall loafers of the United States and perhaps 
the Teddy boys of England. Anchan may be described as rude young men of 
low social class and little formal education who wear brightly colored aloha 
shirts and are faddishly addicted to other Western-derived clothing considered 
garish and in poor taste. They may also use colognes and perfumes and have 
permanent waves, but rather than being effeminate they are unprincipled 
toughs. 

The word anchan as denoting a social class is thought to be derived from the 
practice of these young men of addressing each other and also male strangers 
of any social class by this term. Some informants consider anchan usage of this 
expression toward strangers as being only amusing; others regard it as offen- 
sive and state that it might serve as the preliminary gambit when an anchan 
intends to express verbal or physical aggression toward a stranger of other 
social class. When used by an anchan, this form of address appears to combine 
elements of meaning of the American “brother,” ‘“‘buddy,”’ and ‘‘Buster.”’ 
Among anchan themselves, however, use of the term appears to connote 
camaraderie. Persons who are not of anchan social class do not use this ex- 
pression toward anchan or toward any strangers. Except insofar as they might 
retain childhood usage and call genetic elder brothers by this expression, 
anchan is for them a word of reference to a social class. 

Elder sister: No female equivalent of the anchan class exists. However, a 
term of similar degree of informality (anego) is sometimes used in both address 
and reference for females of forceful personality. The term may or may not be 
considered unflattering. The female head of a business concern or any domi- 
neering adult female may be called and referred to as anego. Less commonly, 
an aggressive schoolgirl who assumes control over other students, or a school- 
girl who customarily aids, advises, and directs younger students might be 
referred to and addressed by this term. Females of the underworld in similar 
positions of dominance, such as a skillful pickpocket or an influential prosti- 
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tute, are said also to be known as anego to their associates. These usages are not 
general and the persons to whom the term is directed do not constitute a 
distinct social class. 

However, women of certain occupational groups of low social standing are 
customarily addressed as “‘elder sister’? (neesan). Geisha, prostitutes, wait- 
resses, barmaids, and hotel maids are commonly but not universally so 
addressed. House maids might also be called neesan, but, dependent upon their 
ages, they might also be called ‘‘aunt”’ or ‘“‘grandmother.’’ Men are said to 
observe this custom of address more frequently than women. Most Japanese 
women, of course, have little contact with females of these occupations. When 
social contacts occur, however, women use this term of address less than men, 
and some women avoid its use altogether under these social circumstances. 

Factors which may have contributed to the establishment of this custom 
are probably various. We have already noted that this form of address is some- 
times used by mature individuals toward young girls of equal and lower 
social class, and perhaps the use toward women of the occupations in question 
is an extension of this practice. The occupations themselves tend to set age 
limits upon those engaged in them, so that the women concerned are generally 
of an age appropriate to the status of elder sister in a household. Services per- 
formed by members of certain of these professions are hardly sisterly, but we 
may note that, like relatives, they are on terms of intimacy with their clients. 
With the exception of housemaids, women of these occupations in Japan al! 
have reputations of varying degrees of promiscuity. Their stock in trade may 
in fact be described as intimacy—and the kin term used in addressing them 
implies intimacy. We may also surmise that the term may once have carried 
with it the meaning of respect which it conveys in other contexts, or else served 
as a flattering term. 

It is interesting to observe that mode of use of the term ‘‘elder sister” 
among the women themselves describes a different pattern. Despite the fact 
that all prostitutes and geisha of a group may indiscriminately be called ‘elder 
sister’ by their clientele, among themselves this term is reserved for profes- 
sional sisters of greater age, greater professional stature, or positions of domi- 
nance otherwise derived. Among these women formal bonds of fictive sister- 
hood, hierarchically arranged as elder sister and younger sister, might also 
apply and account for selection of terms of address. 

Although chiefly a term of address, ‘‘elder sister’’ as indicating women of 
these various occupations might also serve in reference if the context is clear. 
One might, for example, say ‘‘the neesan of the hotel.” 

No counterpart of this custom exists for males—and, of course, the occupa- 
tions with one exception are limited to females. Male waiters, untraditional in 
Japan and found only in a few restaurants in large cities, are addressed by the 
English term ‘‘boy.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


’ point to the wide use of terms of relationship which 


In summary, we may 
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still applies in Japan and note that the informal fictive usages strongly reflect 
the ordering of Japanese society. The following characteristics of the customs 
in question are noteworthy: 

1. All kin terms of address are terms of respect which reflect, and perhaps rein- 


force, a social scheme emphasizing vertical relationships. Only terms indicating 


greater age or other status higher than that of the speaker are used. When 
social classes among strangers appear to differ, terms of address may not be 
used upward but may be used downward. 

2. The importance of the household as a unit versus that of the individual is 
clearly reflected. Addressees are visualized as holding one status of the range 
applicable in a conceptual, normative household, and choice of kin term is made 
upon this basis. ‘‘Proper’’ genealogical kin terms tend to be superseded by 
other terms which better fit the actual household roles of individuals. When 
one’s juniors in age or other status are addressed by relationship terms, the 
choice of term reflects statuses or probable statuses of the addressees in their 
own households. 

These and other inferences concerning the nature of Japanese society which 
may be drawn from our discussion are not wholly new. Our data present addi- 
tional evidence along lines hitherto unexplored which confirms and emphasizes 
observations formulated on other bases. The wide use of kinship terms in many 
contexts which do not involve kin gives additional evidence of the lingering 
importance of kinship in Japan. The customs we have reported also give addi- 
tional support to observations concerning the hierarchical nature of Japanese 
social structure, the deference to age, and the submersion of the individual in 
the household or family which apply in Japanese society, and the importance 
of the family as a prototype for nonfamilial social relations. 

With reference to the study of kinship in general, it is thought that our data 
permit observations of different and broader relevance. During the past two 
decades studies of kinship have increasingly been concerned with changing 
systems of kinship nomenclature. One of the features of change has been the 
emergence of alternate terms—‘‘true”’ alternates, as between ‘‘cousin”’ and 
“sibling” or ‘wife’ and “aunt,” rather than variant forms of single terms. 
Although alternates of this kind do not exist in the Standard Japanese system 
of terminology, reference to certain of the Japanese customs of ‘‘fictive” 
alteration of kinship statuses in terms of address appears pertinent in this 
connection, 

Where alternate terms have emerged in systems of kinship terminology, 
the assumption of modern scholars has generally been that the determining 
factors lie in cultural change beginning outside the realm of social organization 
proper. Terms of relationship thus exist in alternate form because the determi- 
nants of kinship statuses and kinship terminology have not as yet become uni- 
iormly established throughout the society or because of a lag between change 
in social relationships and change in kinship nomenclature. Research based on 
these assumptions has been fruitful (cf., Eggan 1937; Gough 1952; Schmitt 
n.d.; Spoehr 1947), and will doubtless continue to bear results. Investigation 
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along lines suggested by this paper appears to give promise of serving as a usefu! 
auxiliary technique, especially when dealing with primitive societies whose 
languages are only poorly known to the ethnologists concerned. 

In our discussion of modified teknonymy we have seen how unusual roles 
or attributes of individuals may result in alteration of the terms of address 
and, less commonly, of terms of reference. Judging from oral reports,* this 
practice unquestionably exists in other societies. It seems justifiable to think 
that some instances of apparently alternate terms may depend upon conven- 
tional practices similar to the Japanese practice of altering terms to conform 
with actual roles performed by kin where these are unusual. 

In this connection it is useful to note again the great disparity between 
Japanese terms of reference and address. Distinction between vocative and 
referential terms or systems of terms may be of vital importance in attempting 
to gain an understanding of alternate terms. The published kinship schedules 
of many primitive societies have failed to distinguish between the two or, 
more frequently, have reported only referential terms. In either case, the 
reader is led to assume that only one system of terminology exists, an assump- 
tion which does not always accord with reality. Confusion of the two sets of 
terms may, of course, vield kinship schedules containing seemingly alternate 
terms. One wonders too if ‘‘fictive” usages such as those of Japan are not some- 
times reported in kinship schedules. 

In conclusion, we take leave to make an impressionistic observation regard- 
ing trends of change in the Japanese customs we have discussed. As in other 
nations and cultures of the world which have undergone industrialization, 
ties of kinship have diminished markedly in Japan. In the period of less than 
a century since the opening of Japan to the West, changes in kinship have 
followed a familiar pattern. The nuclear family is displacing the extended 
family and has come to be the dominant form in the cities of Japan. Where the 
extended family exists, it has everywhere diminished in size and functional! 
importance. Formalized fictive kin groups have also declined in number, size, 
and importance. As compared with the United States, bonds of kinship in 
Japan remain strong, but all indications point to the growth of individualism 
as opposed to familial identity. These circumstances suggest a question re- 
garding the future path of practices of addressing distant relatives and un- 
related persons by kin terms. Has the incidence declined in the past century 
and is it continuing to decline? Present informants, all of whom are young, 
were able to provide no reliable information on this subject. A few offered 
opinions that use of the terms had declined during their life spans. Most in- 
formants were unable to answer the question or stated that they themselves 
were aware of no changes. Our unverified impression is that, in keeping with 
other trends of kinship in Japan during the past century, the informal use of 
kinship terms for unrelated persons has indeed diminished and the future will 
witness continuing decline. 
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NOTES 


' Some elements of this paper were presented by Edward Norbeck at the meeting of the 
American Anthropological Association at Santa Monica in December, 1956. 

2 See, for example, Ishino 1953. 

3 See entries under maki, jirui, yuisho, yauchi, and shinrui in Yanagita 1943. Local usage of 
these terms varies; some of them may be used interchangeably to mean “relatives” or ‘‘cooperative 
association.”” 

4 Norbeck, statements based on field work in Okayama Prefecture. 

5 Conversations with ethnologists suggest that similar customs are widely but sporadically 
distributed. Daryll Forde states they exist in Africa. Various American Indian groups including 
the Zuni (D. M. Schneider) are also reported to follow practices of modified teknonymy in ad- 
dressing relatives whose roles are unusual. The following statement was given by a Javanese stu- 
dent at the University of California at Berkeley as representing a Javanese custom of the kind in 
question: “‘My brother calls our mother ‘sister’ because he was once very sick and was turned over 
to our grandmother for care.”’ 
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Human Growth and Body Form in Recent Generations 


EDWARD E. HUNT, J: 


Harvard University and Forsyth Dental Infirmary for Children 


N A discussion of the physical anthropology of white Americans, Kluckhohn 

(1955) mentions the desirability of making fresh analyses of the statistical 
data recorded by some of the earlier anthropometrists. The present paper is 
such an attempt, based on modern concepts of physical growth, body com- 
position, posture and physique. 

In some human groups, measurable changes in body build have un- 
doubtedly occurred during the past several decades, and the abundant evidence 
of these changes has recently been reviewed by Kaplan (1954). One of the best 
studies of these phenomena is the excellent monograph of Bowles (1932) on 
the anthropometry of Harvard fathers and sons. These data are to be utilized 
again here. Bowles’ study also included samples of mothers and daughters from 
four women’s colleges in the eastern United States, but this material is too 
meager for our present purposes. 

Unfortunately, somatic measurements taken on college students are only 
indications of the outcome of growth. These dimensions are only indirect hints 
as to the metamorphoses which took place earlier. It is therefore necessary to 
implement our analysis with findings on the physical growth of other human 
groups—especially when individual children have been repeatedly observed 
and measured over a period of years. 

As a preliminary to a review of Bowles’ data, we shall first consider the 
recent trends of growth and final body size in a few human populations. The 
next topic is the use of anthropometry for locating specific sites of growth in 
the body. Finally, we shall deal with Bowles’ Harvard series itself: the methods 
used in measuring it, and the interrelations among posture, body composition, 
shape, and size in the paternal and filial generations. 

The main thesis of this paper is that a decreased frequency of disturbances 
of growth has been chiefly responsible for the recent somatic enlargement ol! 
Harvard families. In local regions of the body, tissues with the largest specifi 
contributions to total body size have undergone the greatest absolute enlarge- 
ment in the Harvard sons. The evidence for this hypothesis lies in the great 
consistency of changes in posture, the sizes of local body regions, and in the fat 
content and muscularity of the organism. 


GROWTH RATES AND FINAL SIZE IN MAN 


In considering secular trends of human body size in recent generations, it 
is becoming clear that some populations have remained metrically stable, and 
others have changed. One of the most unaltered groups known to me is the 
Micronesian people of Yap. Six anthropometrists have measured them from 
1876 to 1948, and in that time span they have remained unchanged metrica'|) 
(Hunt, Kidder and Schneider 1954). This metrical stability has persisted dur- 
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ing a severe depopulation, and while Yap was occupied successively by Spain, 
Germany, Japan, and the United States. In this interval, the Yapese have re- 
mained genetically almost unmixed with foreigners, and their diet and culture 
have changed relatively little. In 1948, cross-sectional data on Yapese of known 
age revealed that the males reached a maximal stature at 26 years of age, and 
females at 22 years. 

The attainment of this maximum is not, of course, the average age at which 
the Yapese of each sex stopped growing in stature. It is about the age when the 
most delayed minority did so, and is perhaps five years later than the mean 
age of cessation of statural increase. 

According to Morant (1948), British men in the late 19th century attained 
their statural maximum at 26-27 years, while during World War ITI this level 
was reached at about 21-22 years. At 20 years of age, modern samples are 
consequently taller than their ancestors, but this difference vanishes a few 
years later. 

These findings show that accelerated maturation need not increase the final 
or maximal average statures of human populations. In research on such data, 
we should attempt to separate growth rates from final size (Randall 1949). In- 
deed, evidence from animal growth studies in general suggests that the two 
phenomena may not be controlled by the same genes (Dobzhansky 1955). 
Furthermore, measurements of college students or military personnel may not 
efficiently separate growth from final size—especially if most individuals were 
measured at or below the age of 20 years. 

Although data from Yap and Britain show considerable genetic continuity 
from the 19th century to the present day, national samples from the United 
States are less unambiguous in this respect. If we are interested in large mili- 
tary samples, we find that measurements of the Union army during the Civil 
War are based chiefly on men from the Northern states with relatively short 
stature. Samples from later wars contain progressively smaller percentages of 
men of “Old American” stock (Kluckhohn 1955). 

In 1946, the maximal stature of a large sample of white American enlisted 
men was reached at 23 years of age. According to Randall (1949), this attain- 
ment is probably equivalent to a mean age of completed stature of about 18 
years. Like the British, Americans seem to have been maturing at progressively 
younger ages (Martin 1953). Nevertheless, it is still not absolutely certain 
whether the completed average stature of the American people as a whole has 
really increased. From skeletal data on a Midwestern cadaver population, 
Trotter and Gleser (1951) conclude that Negro and white Americans of the 
poorer classes did not become taller in the 19th century, but have done so 
since. 

When we turn from national samples to American college students, much 
more convincing increases in body size have occurred (cf. Meredith 1941 and 
Kluckhohn 1955). In using Bowles’ evidence for documenting this trend, we 
should first consider some of its limitations and advantages. 

One complication of sampling in Bowles’ series is that the few students who 
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were measured in their twenties tend‘to be shorter than the majority who were 
measured in their teens. The data do not indicate an earlier age of maximum 
stature in the filial generation. The filial samples were also measured at younger 
mean ages than were their parents, in both sexes. These peculiarities of the 
data should work against a finding of larger size in the progeny. Nevertheless, 
the increase of size in both sexes is unquestionable. 

A major advantage of Bowles’ study is its use of familial material. This plan 
minimizes the effects of changes in the ethnic composition of the United States 
on body measurements, which apply equally to college students and to the 
population at large. 

When college progeny of college parents are studied, the only residual source 
of bias which occurs to me is the possibility that the filial generation may be 
unrepresentatively energetic or intelligent, relative to their remaining siblings. 
Confining ourselves to Americans alone, Terman (1925), Terman and Oden 
(1947), and Hrdli¢ka (1940) have noted some degree of association between 
large body size and superior intelligence. But there is no reason to think that 
the filial generation at college was more selected in this respect than was the 
parental generation. 

ANTHROPOMETRY AND THE SITES OF SOMATIC GROWTH 

Although stature is a crude overall measure of skeletal growth, it tells us 
little of local or specific changes in the human body during successive genera- 
tions. Fortunately, Bowles’ monograph contains many other somatic measure- 
ments which are far more useful for analytic purposes. But as Krogman and 
Sassouni (1957) and others have observed, traditional anthropometry was in- 
vented mainly to compare racial specimens or samples. It is not necessarily 
suitable for studies of the specific processes or consequences of growth. 

For such developmental investigations, one valuable procedure is to 
minimize the number of proliferating tissues or growth centers which lie be- 
tween the boundaries of a measurement (Washburn 1953). We call such dimen- 
sions parsimonious (Baker, Hunt and Sen 1957). Since growth occurs mainly 
deep within the body, considerations of parsimony lead us to measure the 
‘inner man”’ radiographically as well as the “outer man” by external mensura- 
tion of the entire individual. 

Another justification for parsimony is that some tissues are more liable 
than others to arrested development—whether in the embryo, fetus, or child. 
Localized measurements—even in the adult—may indicate where these 
arrests typically occurred in the members of a population. After a transient 
cessation of growth, later compensatory enlargement of a tissue may be ob- 
served (Greulich and Pyle 1950), but some recent studies have shown that this 
compensation in the skeleton is negligible in younger children (Acheson and 
Hewitt 1954), and the final size of the damaged part may be somewhat stunted 
(Acheson and Dupertuis, 1957). 

As research in physical growth centers on the “inner man,”’ we inevitably 
come to measure chemical growth and body composition (Macy 1942; Hunt 
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and Giles 1956; Macy and Kelly 1956), and also the interrelationships of size 
among different kinds of tissues (Baker, Hunt and Sen 1957). As a by-product 
of such internal measurements of the body, equations can be devised to predict 
body composition from external anthropometric dimensions. One of these equa- 
tions is used here on Bowles’ data. 

Another example of the usefulness of radiographs to illuminate outward 
assessments of the body is the original evidence of Sheldon et al. (1940) relating 
the postural curvatures of the vertebral column to somatotype. Goff (1951) 
later verified these findings both from body build photographs and by spinal 
radiography. When the dimensional] trends in Bowles’ data indicate changes in 
posture in the sons, it is important to determine whether body build has 
changed in the equivalent direction. 


ANTHROPOMETRIC TECHNIQUE IN THE HARVARD STUDY 

The anthropometry of Harvard undergraduates was initiated in 1870 by 
Dr. William T. Brigham, former director of the Hemenway Gymnasium. His 
successor, Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, published a manual in 1887 which describes 
the techniques and equipment used in this survey, which continued until 1917. 
Some of Sargent’s procedures are described and attributed to him in Martin 
and Saller (1956), but others are not. Accordingly, in the tables to be discussed 
later, the dimensions included in Martin-Saller are indicated by their measure- 
ment numbers. The remainder are described here, usually in direct quotation 
from Sargent’s manual. 

Measurements of height of body parts were taken with a fixed upright 
wooden anthropometer, mounted on a wooden box. The metai tapes and 
calipers used for the other measurements are not unlike those used today. The 
measurements not listed in Martin-Saller and deviating from modern standards 
are: 

Knee height: “Right foot placed upon the box with the knee bent at a right angle 
press the sliding arm forcibly upward against the hamstring tendons close to the calf 
of the leg—read the figures at the top of the slide.” 

Pubic height: “Figure standing easily erect upon the box, measure to the lower edge 
of the pubic bone.” 

Shoulder to elbow length: ‘“‘From the top of the acromion process to the olecranon; 
the arm bent sharply at the elbow and held at the side; care should be taken that the 
measuring rod is parallel with the humerus; not with the external surface of the arm.”’ 

Elbow to finger length: ‘From the olecranon process to the tip of the middle finger, 
the arm bent sharply at the elbow and the rod resting on the back of the arm and 
hand.” 

Neck girth: ‘‘Halfway between the head and body or just below the ‘Adam’s apple,’ 
head erect.” 

Waist girth: ‘At the smallest part, after a natural expiration.” 

Forearm girth: “At the largest part; fist firmly clenched”; elbow fully flexed and 
abducted about 45° (illustrated), and fist lateral to shoulder. 

Wrist girth: “‘Between the styloid process and the hand, which is held open with 
the muscles of the forearm relaxed.” 
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Neck breadth: “At the narrowest part; head erect and muscles of the neck relaxed.”’ 

Shoulder breadth: “‘At the broadest part, five cm below the acromion process; stand 
ing in a natural position, elbows at the sides, shoulder neither dropped forward no: 
braced backward.” 


The chief justification for presenting these details of measuring technique 
is that some of the interpretation of the data is based on them. 


LENGTHS OF BODY SEGMENTS 


For purposes of analysis, it is desirable to separate lengths of body seg- 
ments from transverse diameters and girths. The lengths or heights of the 
postcranial parts of the body result mainly from epiphysial growth. In a few 
cases, the number of epiphyses included in a measurement is small enough so 
that we can evaluate parsimoniously the activity of specific epiphyses. In Table 
1, the mean segmental increments or decreases of sons relative to their fathers 
are expressed in terms of the paternal mean at 100 percent. 

In order to produce sufficient detail, it was necessary to subtract some mean 
measurements from others. The use of subtractive measurements is an un- 
satisfactory substitute for direct measurements of the living body (Howells 
1957), but in the present instance was unavoidable. 

As Bowles himself stated, some body segments increased appreciably from 
fathers to sons, and others have been more stable or even decreased. In the 
limbs, the greatest elongations were at the thigh and distal to the elbow. Un- 
fortunately, we do not have a measure of forearm length which could help to 
distinguish between lengthening of the hand and that of the forearm. The 
foot, however, increased only slightly in the sons, and if the hand was similarly 
stable, still more of the filial elongation from the elbow to the finger tip must 
have been localized in the forearm. 

The subtractive measurement from pubis to knee is also rather unsatisfac- 
tory. Experienced anthropometrists are well aware that femoral length can- 
not be measured accurately on the living subject. In the Harvard series, since 
the knee height is actually the height of the hamstring tendons in a bent knee, 
a more bulky filial thigh as well as elongation of the femur may be contributory 
to the filial increase in thigh length. 

Aside from these complications, the interpretation of the findings is based 
on the mechanisms of elongation of the forearm and thigh. The long bones in- 
volved in this growth have very active epiphysial cartilages at their distal 
ends, whereas the bones of the brachium and calf grow more nearly equally 
from both ends (Weinmann and Sicher 1955). 

When a bone elongates mainly from a growth center at one end, that center 
must exhibit great metabolic activity—especially if it produces most of the 
femur, which is the heaviest bone in the body. One of the most general prin- 
ciples of developmental physiology is that the higher the metabolic rate of a 
tissue at a given age, the greater its vulnerability to developmental disturb- 
ances (Stockard 1931). 

“Disturbances” in the elongation of bones sometimes leave transverse 
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scars or ‘‘ Harris’ lines”’ in the metaphysis, and these features can be seen radio- 
graphically (Harris 1933). One of the main reasons for using the hand and 
wrist (Greulich and Pyle 1950) or the knee (Pyle and Hoerr 1955) for assessing 
the skeletal progress of children is that these lines are so readily observed 
distally in the broad metaphyses of the radius or femur. If the disturbance 
and scarring have not been severe, Harris’ lines usually disappear as the metaph- 
ysis undergoes reorganization in later growth, but it is thought that the final 
length of the bone is permanently shortened. In some children, it is possible to 
correlate Harris’ lines with known illnesses, but in other cases the reasons for 
these lines are obscure (Acheson and Dupertuis 1957). 

We conclude, therefore, that the paternal generation underwent more 
frequent arrests of skeletal growth than did their sons, and these arrests were 
most severe in the distal epiphyses of the femur, radius and ulna. 

Table 1 indicates that the limbs were not the only sites of metrical changes 
in the sons. In the head, neck, and trunk, some of the filial changes are probably 
related to regional enlargements, and others to changes in posture. 

The subtractive measurement from sternum to vertex, as indicated by the 
difference between stature and sternal height, increased by 0.9 percent in the 
sons. This increase indicates that the sons underwent more growth in cervical 
height, head height, or both. 

Sitting height is a still more composite measurement of the head, vertebral 
column, pelvis, buttock muscles and subcutaneous tissues. In the sitting posi- 
tion, however, the curvatures of the vertebral column are likely to be straighter 
than in the standing pose, and we may suspect that the filial increase of 1.3 
percent in this measurement indicates some elongation of the trunk. 

If this vertebral elongation occurred, the remaining body heights indicate 
that increases in lumbar lordosis and thoracic kyphosis have taken place in the 
sons. Two independent estimates of lower limb length are indicative of changes 
in the lumbar curve. When sitting height is subtracted from stature, the sons’ 
lower limb length so calculated is 2.8 percent greater than their fathers’. Their 
increase in pubic height, however, is only 2.2 percent. This discrepancy sug- 
gests that the average position of the filial pubis was lower relative to the thigh 
in the standing position. 

Such a lowering of the son’s pubic region would probably accentuate the 
lumbar curve, and this accentuation in turn could stretch the height of the 
lower abdominal wall. The rather sizeable filial increase in the distance from 
pubis to navel (2.3 percent) is thereby intelligible. 

The mechanics of human posture and balance are such that an increase of 
lumbar lordosis is compensated by more kyphosis of the thoracic spine. If the 
thoracic spine in the sons became taller but more curved, the distance from the 
suprasternal notch to the umbilicus might not increase. Actually, the fathers 
and sons show almost identical averages for this measurement. 

Sheldon et al. (1940) observed that men with rounded (endomorphic) 
physiques tend to have relatively straight thoracic and lumbar spines. In more 
muscular (mesomorphic) or linear (ectomorphic) men, however, these spinal 
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TABLE 1. PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN Bopy DIMENSIONS IN HARVARD 


American Anthropologist 


Sons RELATIVE TO THEIR HARVARD FATHERS 


Measure- 
ment 
Measurement Number 
(Martin- 
Saller) 
Lengths of body segments 
Foot length 58 


Knee height 
Pubic height minus knee height 
Pubic height 


Stature minus sitting height 1 minus 23 


Navel height 5 
Navel height minus pubic height 
Sternal height 4 
Sternal height minus navel height 
Stature l 


1 minus 4 
Sitting height 23 


Stature minus sternal height 


Shoulder to elbow length 
Elbow to finger length 


Girths 

Neck 
Chest (normal) 61 
Chest (expanded) 61 (a) 
Waist 
Hips 64 (1) 
Thigh 65 (a) 
Knee (3) 
Calf 69 
Upper arm 65 (1) 
Elbow 65 (3) 
Forearm 
Wrist 

Breadths 
Head 3 
Neck 
Shoulders 
Waist 
Hips (bitrochanteric) 42 


Nipple to nipple 38 


Adapted from Bowles 1932. 


* Calculated from the correlation tables, so that fathers with more than one 


cated 


Fathers 

N Mean 
477* 25.98 
399 46.66 
399 40.44 
399 87.10 

83.00 
399 103.72 
399 16.62 
399 -141.83 
399 38.11 
399 173.95 
399 $2.72 
350 90.95 
39.55 
474 90.95 
398 34.70 
398 86.88 
397 91.88 
397 72.88 
479* 89.28 
397 52.12 
396 35.52 
399 35.09 
479* 29.37 
472* 25.17 
479* 25.78 
479* 16.23 
396 15.30 
477* 10.94 
476* 42.69 
478* 
479* 33.06 
476* 20.26 
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477 26.15 +0.6 
478 42.00 +3.9 
478 89.02 +2.2 
85.36 +2.8 
478 107.02 +3.2 
478 17.00 
478 145.10 3 
478 38.08 —0.01 
480 =177.50 +2.0 
479 92.14 
477 36.80 =2.0 
479 92.14 44.3 
478 35.64 +2.4 
479 90.88 +4.6 
477 94.38 +2.8 
478 73.48 +-0.8 
476 91.84 9 
478 53.94 + 3.3 
478 36.62 + 3.0) 
479 35.59 4-1 
479 30.78 +4.6 
472 25.46 +1.2 
479 26.80 +4 1 
479 16.42 +1.1 
475 15.009 
477 11.17 +1.9 
476 43.68 +2.2 
478 25.90 +2.2 
479 32.92 —0.6 
476 20.34 +0.2 
| 
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segments are more curved. Goff (1951) verified these conclusions from both 
body build photographs and radiographs. 

In applying these findings to Bowles’ series, it would appear that the filial 
generation has lost endomorphy and gained in mesomorphy, ectomorphy, or 
both components. A consideration of body weight, girths and breadths in the 
two generations will further document these trends. 


BODY WEIGHT, GIRTHS AND BREADTHS 


Table 1 enables us to make further calculations and inferences on the 
alterations of physique and body composition in two generations of Harvard 
men. 

The first calculation to be attempted is the estimation of the percentage of 
extractable fat and the fat-free body weight (lean body mass) in the two gen- 
erations. The formula to be used here is based on two studies of body composi- 
tion and basal oxygen consumption. Best and Kuhl (1953) calculated two 
formulae by which basal oxygen consumption could be predicted from an- 
thropometric measurements. The one based on stature, waist girth and total 
body weight is used here. This formula was based on data from 22 healthy 
young men. 


Letting 
W = total body weight in kg. 
H = stature in meters 
( = waist girth in meters 
QO. = basal oxygen consumption in ml/minute. 
(1) O. = 5.09 W — 6.0 H*® — 194.0 G* + 3.10 


Equation 1 is identical with that recorded in Best and Kuhl (1953) except 
that errors in the location of decimal points in the coefficients of H* and G* 
have been corrected. 

From basal oxygen consumption, Miller and Blyth (1952) derived the 
following formula for the estimation of the fat-free weight of the body in 
kilograms from a series of 48 young men: 


(2) FFW = 0.2929 O. — 7.36. 


Combining formulas 1 and 2, we obtain an equation for predicting the fat- 
free weight of a young man from weight, stature and waist girth: 


3) FFW = 1.49 W — 1.76 H® — 56.82 G* — 6.45. 


To be strictly accurate, equation 3 should properly apply to individual data 
and not to group means. If means of the cubes of stature and waist girth were 
available for the Harvard generations, this limitation of the data would be 
avoided. When equation 3 is used on Bowles’ original means, it overestimates 
the fat-free weight, and therefore yields too low percentages of fat in the fathers 
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and sons. On the basis of comparisons with another college male series where 
fat was calculated from body density (BroZek 1952), it would appear that the 
percentages of fat in the Harvard groups are perhaps 2 percent too low as 
recorded in Table 2. 


TABLE 2. CALCULATED Bopy COMPOSITION IN HARVARD FATHERS AND SONS COMPARED 
TO DATA FROM UNDERWATER WEIGHING (DENSITOMETRY) OF COLLEGE MEN 
(Brozex, 1952) 


College Series 


Measurement Fathers Sons from Brozek 
(1952) 
N 399 480 21 
Mean age (years) approx. 19.6 approx. 18.5 20.3 
Stature (cm) 173.95 177.50 177.0 
Total body weight (kg) 63.63 68.19 68.7 
Fat-free body weight 57.17 62.84 61.9 
Weight of extractable fat 6.46 5.35 6.9 
% fat in total body weight 10.2 7.9 9.9 


Despite the preceding errors in our use of equation 3, the generational trend 
is clear enough: that the average son is less adipose than the average father. 
This trend agrees well with the changes in filial posture which were shown 
earlier. 

If the Harvard sons have lost fat, it is reasonable to infer that some of the 
decrease was in the subcutaneous layer. The rationale of this inference is that 
in young (but not old) adults, the subcutaneous and inner adipose deposits are 
in harmonious relationship to one another, so that skinfolds rather efficiently 
predict the total fat content of the body as determined from body density 
(Brozek and Keys 1951; Skerlj, BroZek and Hunt 1953). The predictive 
efficiency of skinfolds in older subjects declines because of great individual 
differences in the rate of accumulation of inner fat. 

If the decline of total body fat in the sons was about 2 percent of total body 
weight, we should expect decreases of skinfolds even in highly adipose regions 
such as the belly to be no more than 3 mm (BroZek and Keys 1951). Elsewhere 
the decline should be 2 mm or less. These postulated decreases can be used in 
further interpretations of the metrical trends in Table 1. 

The width of the head in the sons is diminished by over 2 mm. This narrow- 
ing is probably more than a simple adipose loss, but further deductions on 
this measurement are not possible. 

The estimated decrease of less than 2 mm in adiposity in the filial arm is 
not nearly enough to explain the marked decrease in the sons’ upper arm length 
(7.5 mm). This measurement, which was taken with the elbow flexed, shows a 
reduction whose nature is still obscure. 
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The two girths of the upper extremity taken with tensed muscles (upper 
arm and forearm) show very considerable increases, whereas girths encompass- 
ing relaxed muscles and loosely extended elbow and hand joints (elbow and 
wrist circumferences) show much smaller increases. In addition to the in- 
creased relaxation, the elbow and wrist measurements encompass relatively 
more bone and fewer muscle fibers than do the other girths of the upper limb. 

In the neck and chest, the girths are more enlarged percentagewise than are 
the transverse dimensions. These trends indicate that the sons have deepened 
dorsoventrally in these regions more than they have broadened transversely. 
The very small increase in the nipple-nipple dimension shows that the sons 
have probably acquired more flaring musculature lateral to the rib cage. 

This lateral flare is still clearer in the waist, where the breadth is increased 
percentagewise more than the girth. The filial decrease in abdominal skinfolds 
may have been an additional reason for this trend. The increases in neck, 
shoulder, and waist breadths are about equal, but the width of the hips (bitro- 
chanteric) is actually smaller in the sons. These trends contribute to a more 
“masculine” outline of the body as seen from the front or rear in the filial 
group. Hip girth, however, is appreciably increased in the sons. We can there- 
fore conclude that the sons have acquired more prominent buttocks than their 
fathers. 

This prominence of the buttocks may partly result from muscular develop- 
ment, but it may also reflect the increased lumbar lordosis in the sons which 
was shown earlier. 

The girths of the sons’ hips, thigh, and knee have all increased more than 
that of the calf. The increments of the proximal muscle masses in the lower limb 
seem greater than those of the distal segment. 

These trophic responses of various muscle groups in the sons are not unlike 
the effects of body building exercises on young men. According to Tanner 
(1952), if a young man is not too scrawny to begin with, the brachium, fore- 
arm, and chest can often be measurably increased by such training. In ten 
young men whom he studied during this kind of program, the maximum 
segmental girths of the upper limb uniformly increased. The thigh showed 
variable responses, and the calf decreased in all members of the group. 


DISCUSSION 


The main theme of this paper is that in local regions of the body, the tissues 
with the largest contributions to final body size have shown the greatest en- 
largement in the filial generation. In the skeleton, these growth centers are the 
distal epiphysial cartilages of the thigh and forearm. 

This argument applies also to the skeletal musculature. The postnatal en- 
largement of these tissues is considerably greater than that of total body weight. 
At birth, muscle weight is about 23 percent of total body weight, whereas in an 
average adult man this percentage is about 45 (White House Conference 1933). 
Postnatally, the musculature increases’fortyfold, while body weight increases 
only twentyfold. 
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Skeletal musculature, then, has a sizeable growth potential, and is perhaps 
sensitive to growth arrests in the same manner as the largest and most active 
epiphyses in the body. Except for the muscles in the calf, the evidence suggests 
that the largest muscles in the body may have increased more markedly than 
did the smaller ones. Furthermore, the muscles which grow most during a pro- 
gram of body building seem to have been rather similar to those which in- 
creased the most in the Harvard sons. The data on the whole indicate that a 
single developmental process was at work in most of these trends of body form 
and composition, along with a corresponding change in posture. 

Lest these findings be attributed too hastily to environmental changes, it 
would be well to compare Bowles’ findings with the abundant data in the litera- 
ture on the anthropometry of related persons. Bowles himself published cor- 
relations between the generations, using the basic measurements discussed 
here, and on a smaller scale, those between brothers as well. Some—but not 
all—of the most highly correlated measurements in kinsmen are the ones 
which increased most in the sons. This partial agreement also occurs if one 
compares Bowles’ data with findings on the most ‘heritable’? body measure- 
ments in twins (Clark 1956). The great complexity of this topic and abundance 
of the relevant literature preclude further discussion here. 

The few contradictions and the consistency of the pattern of somati 
changes which emerge from this study are a tribute to the thoroughness and 
skill of Bingham, Sargent, and Bowles. These findings are a powerful argument 
for the biological study of human groups on a generational basis, and for 
making use of well-executed somatic measurements, even long after the com- 
pletion of the original investigation. 


SUMMARY 


Some human populations, such as the Micronesians of Yap, have remained 
metrically unchanged since the late 19th century, and are characterized by a 
late attainment of mature stature. During this interval, the Yapese have not 
changed appreciably in genetic composition, diet, or culture. 

Accelerated maturation seems to have occurred in Britain without an in- 
crease in final stature. In the United States, acceleration has been striking, 
and a statural increase has been apparent in at least some segments of the 
population. In anthropometric studies of successive human generations, each 
phenomenon should be analyzed separately. A major difficulty in studies of 
growth and final size in the United States is in separating these trends from 
metrical changes produced by the newer ethnic strains in the country. 

Bowles’ study of college parents and progeny satisfactorily controls both 
accelerated maturation and genetic diversification in a study of Americans. 
The parental and filial generations at Harvard and several eastern women’s 
colleges show no difference in the age of attainment of mature stature, and the 
familial nature of the data helps to limit the genetic differences between the 
generations whose body measurements are analyzed. 

In Bowles’ sizeable samples of Harvard fathers and sons, dating from 1870) 
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to 1917, the greatest elongation of body regions probably occurs in the thigh 
and forearm. Calculated trends of body build and body composition are in the 
direction of less fat and more muscularity and linearity in the sons. These 
changes correspond with greater thoracic and lumbar curves in the vertebral 
column, both of which are known to be less straight in the less adipose body 
types. The local patterns of muscular enlargement are not unlike those pro- 
duced by body-building exercises in young men. 

Both the local and general somatic trends in the sons appear to be exag- 
gerated reponses of tissues which are especially vulnerable to disturbances in 
growth during childhood. Paradoxically, however, some of these same dimen- 
sions are also the most strongly “heritable” in kinsmen, according to a number 
of relevant studies in the literature. 
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HARRY TSCHOPIK, JR. 
1915-1956 


ARRY TSCHOPIK was an ethnologist interested in material culture and 

in the relationship between ethnology and archeology, a dedicated muse- 
um man with a flair for exhibits and a belief in the mission of museums to take 
anthropology to the general public, a pioneer student of Peruvian ethnology 
who trained the first generation of Peruvian ethnologists, and a scholar who 
stood uncompromisingly for the highest standards of recording and interpreta- 
tion in anthropology. Into the scant twenty years of productive life which 
was all he had, Harry Tschopik crowded more outstanding accomplishments 
that most anthropologists manage in twice the span. 

Harry Tschopik was born on August 23, 1915, in New Orleans, Louisiana. 
His father, Harry Schlessinger Tschopik, was an executive of the American 
Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corporation. Harry was named for his father, but 
he disliked his middle name and never used it. 

At least as early as high school days, Harry became interested in American 
archeology and decided to make anthropology his career. As a senior at the 
Isidore Newman High School in New Orleans he applied for admission to the 
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University of California at Berkeley, but was rejected because some of his 
grades were too low. He therefore entered Tulane University in the fall of 1932 
and did his first two years of college work there in general subjects. He was 
admitted to the University of California as a junior in 1934 and took his A.B. 
degree there in 1936 with honors in anthropology and a Phi Beta Kappa key. 
He was a member of Kappa Alpha fraternity and led an active social life, but 
at the same time he made a brilliant record as a student. He had his first field 
experience in the summer of 1935 as a member of an archeological field crew 
working near Marysville in the Sacramento Valley under the direction of 
Waldo R. Wedel. 

Harry’s plan was to specialize in the archeology of Central America or the 
eastern United States, so he went on to do graduate work at Harvard Univer- 
sity where he could get specilaized instruction in these fields. Opportunities 
for summer field work in archeology were scarce in those days, so Harry ac- 
cepted an invitation from Clyde Kluckhohn to try doing ethnographic work on 
Navaho material culture in the summer of 1937. This experience converted 
Harry to ethnology and give him a profound respect for Kluckhohn, who be- 
came one of the major intellectual influences in his career. Harry continued 
his Navaho field work in 1938 and published a series of papers on Navaho 
basketry and pottery (1938, 1940, 1941) which are outstanding for their 
technological competence, comparative perspective, and sense of theoretical 
problem. Equally noteworthy is his distribution study of Southwestern 
basketry techniques published as part of the archeological report on the 1937 
excavations of the University of New Mexico in Chaco Canyon (1939). 

Meanwhile, with Marion Hutchinson, whom he married August 23, 1939, 
he assisted in the study of a mummy bundle from the Great Necropolis at 
Paracas, Peru. This work, done under the direction of Alfred Kidder II, re- 
flected an interest in the Andean area which Harry owed to a course he took 
with Ronald L. Olson at the University of California in 1935. Harry wrote a 
section on the basketry remains for the still unpublished report on this mummy 
bundle. 

In 1940 Harry took his M.A. at Harvard and left for Peru with his wife to 
undertake a study of a conservative Aymara community near Puno. The 
Tschopiks selected the village of Chucuito on the shores of Lake Titicaca for 
the proposed study and worked there for two and a half years. The Chucuito 
project was an exceptionally difficult one, and it inspired Harry to the finest 
field work of his career. The Aymara are proverbially hostile to outsiders, and 
the rigid class structure of Peruvian society made it impossible for the Tscho- 
piks to attempt to establish familiar patterns of friendly equality with their 
informants. Nevertheless, they succeeded in earning the liking and trust of the 
townspeople to such an extent that the Aymara were willing to put on their 
most sacred ceremonies out of season so that Harry could photograph them. 
Harry applied to the Chucuito project the rigorous standards of field recording 
and documentation which he had learned under Kluckhohn and collected the 
materials for one of the most detailed studies of another culture ever under- 
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taken by an ethnologist. He estimated that he had material for at least six 
volumes of reports. Unfortunately, his death interrupted the publication of 
his Chucuito results. He had published a general summary of Aymara culture 
in the Handbook of South American Indians (1946), the texts of four Aymara 
folk tales (1948), a study of pottery making at Chucuito in historical perspec- 
tive (1950), and a detailed monograph on Aymara magic, written as his Ph.D. 
dissertation at Harvard (1951); a second monograph, on Aymara material cul- 
ture, was partly written when he died. He also published two popular articles 
on his adventures at Chucuito (1955). 

In 1942 Harry undertook some intelligence work for the U. S. government, 
and the Tschopiks moved to Arequipa. Harry continued to work on the Chu- 
cuito project, however, and made several! further visits to the town. 

Early in 1945 Harry succeeded John Gillin as the Representative in Peru 
of the Institute of Social Anthropology of the Smithsonian Institution. The 
plans drawn up between Julian H. Steward, the Director of the Institute, and 
Luis E. Valcarcel, Peruvian Minister of Education, called for a survey oi 
highland communities in central Peru and an intensive study of one with a 
culture of mestizo type. Harry was in charge of the field program, assisted by 
Jorge C. Muelle, Gabriel Escobar, and José M. B. Farfan. This team spent the 
months of April and May, 1945, visiting fourteen communities in the de- 
partments of Pasco, Junin, Huancavelica, and Ayacucho to make a survey oi 
regional cultural variation; Tschopik, Muelle, and Escobar then devoted 
about a year to a detailed study of the town of Sicaya near Huancayo. Harry 
published a report on the survey (1947) which attracted much favorable atten- 
tion; the field work had been done with great skill and a surprising amount oi 
valuable information collected. It was agreed by the three participants in the 
Sicaya study that Muelle and Escobar should write the report on that com- 
munity. Muelle and Escobar showed me their notes in Lima in the summer 
of 1946 just after the close of the Sicaya work; both were full of enthusiasm 
and had found the experience an emotional as well as an intellectual adventure. 
Harry found field work exciting, and even to talk over field problems with 
him was an inspiration. 

During the work at Sicaya Harry was told about two caves nearby in 
which stone implements had been found but no pottery. He made a smal! 
excavation in these caves and published an article on them (1946) which isa 
model of archeological reporting. These caves were the first preceramic sites 
in Peru to be adequately reported. 

When the Tschopiks returned to the United States in the summer of 1946 
Kluckhohn was deep in culture and personality problems and wanted Harry 
to get some background in this field. Then it was decided that Harry should 
write his dissertation on Aymara magic as revealing ‘‘the congruity between 
personality and the culture pattern” (1951:147). The plan called for a tour de 
force. The field work at Chucuito had not been done with problems of culture 
and personality in mind,and Harry had to reinterpret his field notes without be- 
ing able to go back and check questions with his informants. Few ethnologists 
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could have met such a formidable challenge, but Harry’s field record included 
so much detailed case material that he was able to write a very distinguished 
monograph along the lines set. Its publication in 1951, the same year his 
doctorate was awarded, prompted Kroeber to write a special letter of com- 
mendation to the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST (55:613). Nevertheless, Harry 
was not happy with the culture and personality approach and never published 
another paper which reflected it. 

In March, 1947, Harry became Assistant Curator of Ethnology at the 
American Museum of Natural History in New York, filling a vacancy left by 
the retirement of Clark Wissler. It was an admirable appointment from every 
point of view, and Harry wrote at the time that it was his number one job pref- 
erence in the whole United States. His museum duties left him time to com- 
plete his dissertation and stimulated him to do research in new fields. An in- 
vitation to install an exhibit of North American Indian material at the Museo 
Nacional in San José, Costa Rica, in 1952 gave him an opportunity to make a 
field survey of Costa Rican rural communities. Meanwhile, Harry had devel- 
oped an interest in the Montafia tribes of eastern Peru through his research 
for the great ‘“‘Men of the Montafia” exhibit which the American Museum 
installed in 1951. In 1953 he spent eight months exploring the Montafia area 
and visited the Campa, Conibo, Shipibo, and Cocama. He brought back from 
this trip 4,500 feet of color-sound film and 50 rolls of tape recordings in addition 
to his own notes. In 1954 he published an album in the Ethnic Folkways Li- 
brary containing selections of the music recorded on this trip, and the next 
year he published two popular articles on his experiences. He was working on a 
paper on Shipibo kinship at the time of his death. 

As a result of the Montafa survey, Harry laid plans for a major research 
program centering on the Ucayali tribes. It was to involve a combination of 
archeological and ethnographic field work, with some background natural 
science studies, and was to emphasize the history of the cultures in the area 
and a relativistic approach to the cultural systems themselves. Harry wanted 
to assume personal responsibility for making a thorough study of the culture 
of the Conibo, a people whom he found particularly interesting and congenial, 
and he hoped to persuade others to undertake other parts of the general pro- 
gram. The first unit of his plan was carried out in 1956; in that year the 
\merican Museum sponsored a season’s archeological field work in the 
Pucallpa area by Donald W. Lathrap of Harvard University. Lathrap followed 
instructions and suggestions provided by Tschopik in this work and returned 
home in time to make a personal report on his results shortly before Harry died. 

In one of his last popular articles, Harry remarked, ‘‘An ethnologist by 
profession, I am a photographer at heart” (Natural History, January, 1955, p. 
12). This statement reflected the fact that Harry was fascinated by the possibil- 
ities of using still photography and film to record ethnographic data in the 
tield both for research analysis and to make the cultures he studied intelligible 
\o a wider public. He was a superb photographer in both media. His death 
interrupted the final editing of a color film based on his Montafia field work, 
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but Harry had done enough so that the job could be finished by someone else. 

Harry held an appointment as Lecturer as Columbia University from 1949 
to 1951 but taught only for one year; he gave a course in 1949-50 on Andean 
Indians. He was a good teacher and the students liked him, but he did not like 
academic teaching—-a reaction that he predicted long before he actually tried 
it. The kind of teaching he liked was of an entirely different sort; he enjoyed 
reaching a nonacademic public through popular lectures, nontechnical articles 
and reviews, television, and strikingly original museum exhibits. He valued his 
museum position so highly because he believed that the mission of anthropo- 
logical museums is to take the study of man to a public which the universities 
will never reach. In this difficult field Harry was one of the greatest teachers of 
his generation. One cannot read his articles and reviews for Natural History 
without being struck by the artistry with which he made accurate and sig- 
nificant anthropological information intelligible and interesting to the genera! 
reader. He brought the same skill to bear on television presentations in his 
frequent appearances on the American Museum program Adventure; he in- 
sisted on the highest scientific standards but maintained that the scripts did 
not have to be dull just because they were accurate. He can ill be spared in a 
field which anthropology cannot afford to neglect. 

In museum exhibition, Harry’s masterpiece was the *‘ Men of the Montafia’”’ 
show for which he did the anthropological research (see The New Yorker, 
December 8, 1951, pp. 33-34). With regard to this exhibit, Junius Bird writes: 
‘Since it was opened, I have talked with various Europeans on tour studying 
museum exhibition techniques. All were emphatic in agreeing that this hall is 
the greatest anthropological exhibit they had ever seen.”’ In the manner of 
Harry’s popular articles, this exhibit is an emotional experience for the visitor 
as well as a monument of scientific accuracy and clear presentation. 

Harry was keenly interested in anthropological theory and enjoyed dis- 
cussing it with his professional colleagues. In his writings, however, he liked to 
make the theory, of which he was fully conscious, emerge from the selection, 
arrangement, and interpretation of data. It is a highly sophisticated method of 
scientific discourse which was not fashionable during Harry’s lifetime—but 
Harry made few concessions to academic fashion. He always appeared con- 
cerned about other people’s reactions, but in his own research his judgment 
was independent, original, and sound. 

Harry Tschopik died of heart failure in his sleep on November 12, 1956. 
He is survived by his wife, a son Harry Tschopik III, and two daughters, 
Carolyn and Hope. 

Joun HowLanp ROWE 
University of California, Berkeley 
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THE PRE-COLUMBIAN DISCOVERY OF AMERICA: A REPLY TO W. S. GODFREY 


In the article ‘Vikings in America: Theories and Evidence”? (AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST 57:35-43), William S. Godfrey states (p. 36) his intention 
“to set down a brief summary of the evidence pro and con”’ on the subject of 
“all theories which concern the pre-Columbian discovery of America.’’ Yet he 
entirely omits the specific and important evidence of the ancient maps and 
navigation charts which were preserved in Iceland and Scandinavia. 


THE VIKINGS’ ANCIENT MAPS OF AMERICA AND 
CHARTS OF THE ATLANTIC AND ARCTIC 

The only specific and irrefutable evidence of the extent of the Vikings’ 
discoveries in America is in their navigation charts. On these charts they 
marked in Old Icelandic the names they gave to the areas they discovered. 
Godfrey does not appreciate the importance of these charts, and does not men- 
tion them. Showing coasts and waterways of ancient America, they belong to 
a series of more than 35 maps of the ancient world which have been preserved 
for thousands of years in various parts of the Old World (Walters 1956: 2). 

The interpretation of the Viking charts by the author has been verified by 
the Hydrographic Office of the U.S. Navy (Walters 1956: 2-5). Copies of them 
as interpreted, with the imprint of the Hydrographic Office, have been de- 
posited with the Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution, 
and with the Library of Congress. Six of them, with their histories and analyses, 
are reproduced in Lost America (Mallery 1951: 26a-26b, 157ff). One (Mallery 
1951:23a) is a map of Greenland as it appeared before it was completely 
covered by glacial ice. The accuracy of the subglacial topography shown on 
this chart has been verified by the seismic soundings of the Expeditions Polaires 
Francaises, Missions Paul-Emile Victor (Linehan 1956:6). 

Two of these charts, known as the Friseo Chart and the Stephansson Chart, 
both found in Iceland (Mallery 1951: 26b, 159b), rerute Godfrey’s assertion 
that the discovery of Markland and Vinland “rests on no more certain founda- 
tion than certain sagas’’ (Godfrey 1955:35). For both these charts show that 
the Norse discovered Labrador and named it Markland. This discovery is 
further confirmed by the port records for 1347 A.D. of Reykjavik, Iceland 
(Bardasson 1873:17ff). Both charts also show the exact location of Newfound- 
land and mark its northern point Promontory of Vinland the Good, clearly 
identifying the island as the site of Vinland. 

Although the two charts are different—drawn to different zero points—both 
are correct charts of a major part of the Arctic Coast of North America. Only 
the Friseo Chart, however, shows the coast of Maine and Nova Scotia. Both 
show Victoria Island, the home of Stefansson’s Blond Eskimo (Stefansson 
1913:199). Both seem to confirm his theory that the Blond Eskimo were de- 
scendants of the Norse, for on one chart, Victoria Island is marked Vorve Oe 
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(Norway Island) and on the other, it is marked Norvei (Norway Island). 

A third chart, the Thordsen (Mallery 1951: 26a), includes all of continenta! 
Canada east of the Great Bear Lake and the Slave River except Nova Scotia 
and part of Ontario. It also includes the northern areas of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, and New York. In the north, it shows Labrador, Southampton 
Island, and the Arctic Coast as far west as Coronation Gulf. Evidently this 
area, which is now the home of the Copper Eskimo and other Eskimo, was 
occupied by the Eskimo 1n Viking time, for its Icelandic name of the map is 
Einfoetingialand (Land of the Einfoeting). The story of the Einfoeting related 
in the Icelandic saga of Karlsefni is declared by Godfrey to be ‘“‘wholly impos- 
sible’ (Godfrey 1955: 36). The Icelanders apparently chose the name Einfoetin 
(one-footer) for these Eskimo because of a characteristic Copper Eskimo dance 
on one foot which is described by Jenness (1913-1918:148) and by Franklin 
(1828:189). The name on the map provides evidence of the accuracy of the 
map and corroboration of the saga story. 

On the same chart, the southern part of central Canada is marked Ein- 
hyrningialand (Land of the people of the one-horned axe). The area east oi! 
Montreal and south of the St. Lawrence River and Gulf is marked Albania. 
According to an Icelandic manuscript (Magnus 1772: Codex 770) and a reliable 
contemporary history (Thorgillsson 1848:192) Albania was across the St 
Lawrence Gulf from Vinland and was formerly known as Vitramannaland, a 
Christian country to which there had been sailings from Ireland. It was also 
called Irland Mikla (Thorgillsson 1848: 192). 

Therefore, there is competent documentary and historical evidence that 
Vinland was in Newfoundland; that the Vikings discovered a major part of 
Canada and certain areas in the United States and Alaska, and, in addition, 
there are some sixty ancient sagas in which mention is made of explorations 
of the coast of North America by the Vikings long before the voyage of Colum- 
bus (Macmillan 1949:9), 

THE VIKING OCCUPATION OF NEWFOUNDLAND 

Newfoundland is the only area in America outside of Greenland where 
Viking iron tools have been found in professionally dated Viking longhouse 
sites of the period of the Norse occupation of Greenland. The dates were es- 
tablished by a correlation of the measurements of a geologist (Daly 1934: 142ff) 
and a registered professional engineer (Mallery 1951:108, 195), and are based 
on the rate of rising of the land established by those measurements. 

Correspondence with Newfoundland officials, Lloyd’s explorations in 1873, 
and preliminary explorations for the author by Alf Budden of Sops Arm, New- 
foundland, in 1940 (Mallery 1951:11) indicated that the Sops Arm area was 
the site of the first Norse settlement in Vinland. To verify the accuracy of the 
designation of Newfoundland as Vinland on the Friseo and Stephansson charts, 
the author went to Sops Arm in 1946. 

Budden provided transportation around Sops Arm, supplied competent 
workmen, and assisted in the surveys. Four longhouse sites were discovered on 
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a series of raised beaches on Sops Island. They faced a circular enclosed harbor 
which could not have been used by Viking boats after 1450 A.D. A sketch of 
the area made from a photograph is reproduced in Lost America (Mallery 
1951:63). 

The most clearly defined and latest site was 35 feet wide and 210 feet long, 
on a raised beach 24 feet above sea level. It was probably occupied after 1375. 
In a photograph of the site in Lost America (Mallery 1951:13), the white stones 
in the foreground mark the post holes. The floor was hard-packed sooty gravel, 
the central hearth a layer of calcined stones covered with a bed of cinders, 
eight inches thick and five feet wide. In and around the site were Viking-type 
iron nails, clinch nails, boat rivets, a chisel, stone gouges, axes, hafted-end 
scrapers, and arrow points. 

At an elevation of 33 feet, a similar site (35’ X80’) was occupied after 1200 
A.D. Two others, one at a 35 foot elevation and one at a 50 foot, were narrower, 
less clearly defined, and were occupied before 1200 A.D. Cross-sections of the 
four sites on Sops Island with the types of artifacts found in each are filed with 
the Bureau of Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution. In a similar site on Sops 
Arm, two iron chisels and a Viking axe were found. Photographs and micro- 
graphs of the axe and typical Viking nails and boat rivets are published in Lost 
America (Mallery 1951:134b and 184a). 

Morris Christian, Newfoundland Ranger officer in charge of the northern 
district where the excavations were made in 1946, arranged transportation to 
various areas in Newfoundland north of Sops Arm and assisted in the prepara- 
tion of the reports of the explorations in both Newfoundland and Labrador 
(Mallery 1951:xii). The artifacts, both iron and stone, found in these areas 
were similar to those found on Sops Island. 

Two longhouse sites, one at an elevation of 24 feet 3 inches and one at 27 
feet, were found at Englee. These sites had been occupied after 1200 A.D. 
Alex and Albie Filier had dug up artifacts for Sir Wilfred Grenfell from these 
sites and the lower Eskimo beaches. These artifacts are now in British museums 
(Filier 1946). Several archeologists had also taken artifacts from the same 
Eskimo beaches (Filier 1946). At Conche, half a longhouse site at an elevation 
of 28 feet had been washed away by the sea. This site was near an Eskimo 
beach examined by Lloyd (1875-76). In a site directly across Sops Arm from 
Sops Island, a Viking axe and two chisels were dug up. Metallurgical analyses 
and micrographs of these tools and typical nails, clinch nails, and Viking boat 
rivets were made by the National Bureau of Standards, Penniman-Browne Inc. 
of Baltimore, and the New York Testing Laboratory. Some of these micro- 
graphs and a photograph of the axe are shown on page 134a of Lost America 
(Mallery 1951:134b). The tests and comparison with tests of Viking iron from 
Greenland and Denmark show that the iron was made by the ancient reduction 
process used by the Vikings. The small stone artifacts were classified by Junius 
Bird at the American Museum of Natural History in New York. A copy of his 
analysis is filed with the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
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THE VIKING LONGHGUSES AND THE IROQUOIS 

The longhouses of the Iroquois throughout their history were almost iden- 
tical with the narrow houses of the Scandinavians prior to 1200 A.D., although 
in Scandinavian areas where timber was not available, stone walls were sub- 
stituted for wood. 

Communal dwellings have been in existence since primitive families first 
banded together for mutual protection in permanent buildings occupied 
jointly by related families. Through the ages these houses have usually been 
circular; if they were rectangular, their width was only slightly less than 
their length. 

The early Scandinavians up to the 12th century (.Vorlund 1924:77ff: 
Roussell 1934: 34ff; Dasent 1861: XCVIII) and the Iroquois throughout colonia! 
history (Vanderdonck 1849:195; Bartram 1743:40ff) lived in dwellings which 
were different from all other communal houses in the Old World because they 
were long, narrow, one-room, one-story buildings with two passage ways and 
a long central hearth extending lengthwise through the building. (References 
throughout this discussion are distinguished by italicizing Norse authorities.) 
The only lighting came from the fire on the hearth and through openings left 
in the roof to permit smoke to escape. A single door at each end (Roussel! 
1934: 102ff; Dasent 1861: XCVIII; Sagard-Theodat 1632:79; Champlain 1922: 
123; Bartram 1743:40ff) usually opened onto a porch where the communa! 
stores were kept. Platforms built along each side of the passageway provided 
seats during the day and sleeping quarters at night. Space under the plat- 
forms was used for storage; weapons and clothes were hung on the side walls or 
suspended from the roof timbers (Gjerset 1924:327; Sagard-Theodat 1632: 
79ff; de Peron 1896-1901:237; Champlain 1922:123; Parkman 1897:137). 
Varying in length from fifty to 300 feet, the early houses were seldom over 
twenty feet wide (Anonymous 1840:206; Norlund 1923:77ff; Roussell 1934: 
34ff; Vanderdonck 1849:195; Bartram 1743:40ff). 

In the 12th century the Scandinavians modernized their homes by sub- - 
dividing the interior. Now wider, the long central halls had bays along the side 
which were cut up into separate rooms for the individual families, with doors 
opening into the hall. Also higher, these new dwellings had lofts overtheentrance 
doors and occasionally a tower for storage, the skemma. Almost twice as wide 
as the older type, this new type house with windows and separate rooms was 
generally used in Scandinavia by 1200 A.D. (Dasent 1861:CL; Norlund 
1924: 77ff). 

None of these changes was ever adopted by the Iroquois. Their longhouses 
were always the narrow, one-room, one-story longhouses (Vanderdonck 1849: 
195ff; Morgan 1881:64; Parkman 1897:137ff; Bartram 1743:34ff). On the 
other hand, nearly all the Huron longhouses were about as wide as the new-type 
houses of the Scandinavians (Sagard-Theodat 1632: 79ff; de Peron 1896-1901: 
237ff; Champlain 1922:123). Some inland Huron houses had windows high up 
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on the sides for lighting only (Champlain 1932: plate X). Others had separate 
rooms with doors (Lahontan 1735:454). Some houses of the Neutrals—an 
Iroquoian tribe—had towers like the Scandinavian skemma (Champlain 
1932: plate X), and at Hochelaga, Cartier found dwellings of the Hurons that 
were similar to the thirteenth century Icelandic house described by G. W. 
Dasent (1861:CL; Biggar 1924:154). 

All longhouses in America and Scandinavia were built with wooden frames 
and covered with bark, except in those parts of Scandinavia, Greenland, and 
Iceland where timber was scarce (Roussell 1934:39ff; Sagard-Theodat 1632: 
79ff; Champlain 1932:125; Vanderdonck 1849:195ff). There the side walls 
were built of stone or stone and turf, and the roofs were covered with sod or 
thatched with straw or grass. Many of the later longhouses, both in America 
and Scandinavia, had lofts for storage (Roussell 1934:102ff; Champlain 1632: 
125). 

The existence of a continuous line of the older, windowless, one-room long- 
house from Sweden to Greenland was established by Vorlund, Roussell, and 
Dasent. Vanderdonck and Bartram have described a continuous line of the 
same type houses used by the Iroquois and related tribes of the United States. 

Dasent and \Norlund have established the existence of a continuous line of 
the new-type longhouse in Viking days extending from Sweden to Greenland. 

Cartier, Sagard-Theodat, de Peron, Lahontan, and Champlain have es- 
tablished the existence of a continuous line of the new-type longhouses ex- 
tending from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to Lake Huron. The author’s discovery 
of the new-type longhouse sites in Newfoundland completes the evidence of the 
existence of a continuous line of new-type Viking houses which was formed 
after 1200 A.D. extending from the Baltic Sea to Lake Huron. 

These two different types of longhouses reflect the development of the 
Scandinavian skala and indicate a migration of Vikings to America in two 
waves. One wave was a movement of Scandinavians into the country south of 
the St. Lawrence River prior to 1200 A.D. There they merged with the natives, 
and their descendants, the Iroquois and related tribes, continued to use the old 
Norse skala as late as 1800 (Morgan 1881:64ff). The Iroquois controlled the 
upper St. Lawrence River until the 17th century and allowed only their allies 
to pass. 

Sometime after 1200 a second wave of Scandinavians came up the St. 
Lawrence. Unable to pass the Iroquois at the head of the river, they detoured 
into Canada via the Ottawa River. In Canada, these Scandinavians merged 
with the natives to form the Huron and other Iroquoian tribes whose de- 
scendants continued to use the modern longhouse introduced to their ancestors 
by the Vikings (Champlain 1922:123; Sagard-Theodat 1632:79ff; Parkman 
1897:137ff; de Peron 1896-1901: 237ff; Biggar 1924:154ff). 

The claim by Godfrey that ‘no trace, cultural or racial, of Norse influence 
in any Indian or Eskimo group has yet been proved” is refuted by the Viking 
longhouses of the Iroquois, the longhouses of the fifteenth century Eskimo of 
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Greenland (Page 1893:112), and, as shown below, by the Norse Enkieling iron- 
smelting furnaces in pre-Columbian Ohio (Mallery 1951:193ff, 216aff). 


THE ENKIELING IRON-SMELTING FURNACES OF OHIO AND SWEDEN 


In 1732 a mining surveyor of the Royal Board of Iron Trade of Great Brit- 
ain went to Sweden to examine the last Enkieling iron-smelting furnaces known 
to be in operation then. His description and drawings of these furnaces, re- 
produced in 1734 (Swedenborg 1928: 110ff), enabled the author to identify as 
Enkielings four furnaces discovered by him and his associates in the Deer 
Creek Valley of Ohio in 1949 and 1950 (Mallery 1951:216a). The descriptions 
and drawings made by the British surveyor, and photographs, descriptions, 
and drawings of the four American Enkielings are reproduced in Lost America 
(Mallery 1951:193c, 194a, 196aff, 216aff). 

The antiquity of the American Enkielings was established by the fact that 
they were completely buried deep in prehistoric Ohio mounds in areas which 
had not been previously disturbed except by surface plowing. 

The top soil of the Deer Creek Valley is interlaid with strata of gravel con- 
taining large quantities of magnesia and lime. Excavations through this 
gravel can be easily detected by aerial photographs. The Federal Government's 
aerial photograph of the Deer Creek Valley, Ross County, Ohio (BCD-3-71, 
October 18, 1938), shows that on that date none of the mounds in that area 
had been plowed down to a level at which the furnaces would show and that 
only the tip of one Enkieling furnace inside a mound at a bend of Deer Creek 
had been exposed. By April 1949, the creek had carried away so much of the 
bank that a photograph could be made and a cross-section drawn (Mallery 
1951:193c, 194a). 

Two Enkielings of the pit type, two of the above-ground type, and ten 
hearth-pit furnaces were excavated in the Deer Creek Valley. There were three 
kinds of hearth-pit furnaces, all types that were used in the Old World before 
the fourteenth century (Mallery 1951:193, 193d, 194b, 196d). Photographs 
and drawings of six American and two Norse Enkieling furnaces, and twelve 
hearth-pits are in Lost America (Mallery 1951: ivff). 

Two iron shovels were found, one in an Enkieling furnace and one in a 
hearth-pit furnace (Mallery 1951:134a). A. M. Hall, metaJlurgist of the 
Battelle Memorial Institute, examined these shovels and reported that they 
had been made by cladding two carburized iron sheets together (Mallery 
1951:134a). The same processes were used in the fabrication of the Viking axe 
dug up in Newfoundland (Adams:1948). Four iron bars, varying in weight 
from 30 to 62 pounds, and one iron axe were also found in the furnaces 
(Mallery 1951:193, 216a). 

The excavation work was photographed by representatives of Ohio daily 
newspapers, and assisting or inspecting the excavation were professional 
engineers, metallurgists, and chemists of the Battelle Memorial Institute, 
officers and the archeologist of the Ross County Museum, members of the Ohio 
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State Archeological and Historical Society, representatives of Ohio iron com- 
panies, and Ohio university students who are now principals of Ohio schools. 


THE NEWPORT TOWER 


Godfrey (1955:36) claims that during the summers of 1948 and 1949, 
artifacts of indisputable colonial origin were found in association with the 
Tower’s foundation (Godfrey 1950, 1951a, 1951b), but inspection of his reports 
shows that these so-called indisputable artifacts number only seven, and that 
most of them are not indisputably colonial, although he claims to have col- 
lected about 20,000 potentially datable artifacts (Godfrey 1952:72). 

The colonial artifacts show that the foundations are colonial, but the frag- 
ments of plaster that had fallen from the Tower and were found inside and 
underneath the foundations (Godfrey 1950:84, 85; 1949:147ff; Mallery 1956: 
P|.F) prove that the foundations were installed so long after the Tower was 
built that the plaster stucco had begun to disintegrate. Godfrey (1948:8) 
states that a thick layer of plaster fragments that had fallen from the Tower 
covered the ground inside and around it. 

If the foundations had been built before the construction of the above- 
ground building, the construction trench in which they were installed would 
have been filled and the foundations covered before the masons started work 
on the Tower columns. The Tower would not have been plastered until it was 
completed. By that time it would have been impossible for plaster fragments 
to get under the columns where Godfrey (1950:84) discovered them or under 
the foundations where Godfrey (1949: 127ff) and I (Mallery 1956: Pl.H) found 
them. 

THE UNDERPINNING OF THE TOWER 

In October of 1956, the author and two other Registered Professional Engi- 
neers, Gardner Easton and John Howieson, all three with long experience in 
building construction, began an examination of the Tower. The foundations of 
two columns were uncovered and complete photographic records, both stil! and 
movie, were taken and filed at the City Hall and with the Newport Historical 
Society. 

Godfrey (1951b:123,124) had reported: “‘A construction trench had been 
dug in a circle to receive the column foundations. Into this trench were tumbled, 
more or less haphazardly, eight piles of rocks of varying sizes. Some attempt 
was probably made to line up a series of larger slabs on the inside edge of the 
proposed columns to form the major column supports. Very little pattern is 
evident in the arrangement of the other foundation stones . . . the foundation 
stones were not mortared or fitted in any way.” 

The above description is not correct. The photographs filed at the Newport 
City Hall show that the masonry of the foundations was solid, carefully laid 
with hammer-dressed stones, and of a type that has been used for thousands 
of years in the underpinning of masonry columns. Each foundation was made 
up of a combination of five independent piers. Each pier was built up of 
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selected stones of the proper shape to fit a pit under the column which had been 
previously made to receive it. Only one pit was dug at a time and a pier in- 
stalled in it before the next pit was dug (Mallery 1956: 2). 

The stones of the piers were brought to a firm bearing with small stone 
shims and every crevice between the stones and between the piers was packed 
with a mixture of plaster fragments, soil, and clay dug out of the excavations, 
to prevent water seepage into the foundation. Godfrey (1952:142) reported 
‘At no part did we find any air spaces in the interstices of the stones,” thus 
contradicting his statement that the foundation stones had been thrown into 
the trench more or less haphazardly. 

The Tower was probably underpinned in 1675. The quantity of plaster 
fragments in the excavation indicates that the plaster stucco had so far dis- 
integrated that the Tower must have been more than 300 years old when it 
was underpinned. 

THE NEWPORT TOWER AS THE FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 

The linear unit used in the building of the Newport Tower was a Church 
unit derived from the Royal or Babylonian cubit. Called the Babylonian foot, 
it was used by the Church’s own men who erected the Christian churches 
during the Romanesque period. 

In a reference to the ‘‘tumalalen” and ‘‘stikke,’’ Roussell (1941:129) stated: 
‘‘Neither of these was applied to Norwegian churches in Romanesque or Gothic 
times. The unit was the international Roman or Greek foot and consequently 
it must have been the Church’s own men who erected the buildings, not people 
of the locality.” 

Until the end of the Romanesque period, there were several units of linear 
measure used in church construction, all derived from a cubit. ‘At the end of 
the 12th century, architecture ceased to be in the hands of the clergy and 
passed to laymen in France... ”’ (Jackson 1913:124). 

Petrie (1953:142) lists the Roman foot, 11.61 inches, derived from the 
digit of the Royal cubit; the Greek foot 12.15 inches, two-thirds of the Greek 
cubit (18.23 inches); the Babylonian foot, 12.36 inches, six-tenths of the Roya! 
or Babylonian cubit (20.6 inches). The 30 cm foot of the Linképing and 
Vreta churches (Roussell 1941:129) is two-thirds of the short cubit of Egypt 
(450mm). Bendixen (1904-1907:159ff) cites the 471mm alen (Nicolaysen 
1882:15) of seven 14th century Norwegian churches. Two-thirds of that alen 
is 314 mm, the Babylonian foot. 

The unit of lineal measure used in the construction of the Newport Tower as 
determined by some forty measurements made by Registered Professional! 
Engineers Gardner Easton, John Howieson, and Arlington H. Mallery, and their 
professional assistants, was a foot of 12.36 inches, equivalent to about 314mm. 
That unit is a Church unit, regularly used in Romanesque times. Petrie 
(1934: 108) cites its use in the Kent and Compting churches of England. It is 
also the equivalent of the old Rhenish foot of 12.356 inches; the fod of Den- 
mark, 313.8mm; and the fot of Norway, 313.7mm (Judson 1955:152). 
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The only unit of linear measure equivalent to the foot used in colonial New 
England was the English foot of 12 inches. The fact that every measurement 
of the Tower made by competent surveyors has shown that the linear unit used 
in its construction was a Scandinavian and not an English foot proves that 
the Tower was pre-Colonial and that it might have been of Scandinavian 
origin. 

Godfrey (1955:37) cites a 1635 map of Narragansett Bay by William Wood, 
which he claims does not contain conclusive evidence. Apparently he refers to 
the William Wood map of southern New England dated 1634, which does 
contain some definite and conclusive evidence which is confirmed by a Dutch 
map of New England drawn in or about 1614. 


THE PRE-NEWPORT CHARTS OF NARRAGANSETT BAY 
AND THE NEWPORT TOWER 

There are two navigation charts of Narragansett Bay which were made by 
competent navigators who sailed by the future site of Newport more than 
twenty-five years before the founding of the city. Each chart contains evidence 
that the navigators saw there a structure indicative of an English settlement. 

One chart was made before 1614 by skipper Cornelis Hendriex of the six- 
teen-ton yacht Onrust of New Netherland. It was an official chart found in 
the Dutch Archives of the Hague in 1841 (Hendriex 1841). It is a record of a 
survey of the New England coast, marked on the map as Nievv Nederlandt. 

The islands and coast of Narragansett Bay are shown and a small area on 
the east side of the bay is marked ‘‘New England,” the only area on the map 
of New England that is marked with an English name. 

The second map is entitled ‘‘New England as it was planted in 1634.” It 
was published in London as a frontispiece of New England’s Prospect (Wood 
1898). Wood came to New England in 1629 to examine the land granted to 
the proprietors of the Boston Plantation; he returned to England in August, 
1633 (Wood 1898: 2ff). 

In a reference to John Smith’s Description of New England and 1614 Chart 
of its coast (Smith 1898), Wood (1898:2) states: “It is not my intention to 
wander far from our patent; wherefore I refer you to the thrice memorable dis- 
coverer of these parts, Capitaine Smith, who hath likewise fully described the 
southern and northeast part of New England with the noted headlands, capes, 
harbours, rivers, ponds, and lakes, with the nature of the soyle and commod- 
ities both by sea and land within the degrees of forty-one and forty-two.” 

Wood’s map is based on Smith’s 1614 chart of the New England coast 
(Smith 1898), to which he has added to his own map of the Boston Plantation. 
The map of southeast New England between 41 and 42 degrees is a sixteenth- 
century pilotage chart in which the harbors are correctly platted and in their 
correct latitude and longitude according to marginal scales on the chart, with 
the headlands, bays, and rivers roughly sketched. 

As the eastern coast of Narragansett Bay, Mount Hope Bay, and Mount 
Hope with its Indian village are correctly platted in latitude and longitude, 
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that part of the map must be Smith’s pilotage chart of the route to the 
Narragansett village on Mt. Hope. The balance of the chart southeast of Cape 
Cod Bay is only roughly sketched. 

In 1614, John Smith made a trading voyage along the New England coast, 
charting the harbors, and trading for furs at the Indian villages (Smith 1898: 
2ff). Passing the future site of Newport on his way to Mt. Hope, he must have 
seen some structure there which indicated an English settlement and so 
marked the site on his map. 

In 1621, he received a letter from ‘‘New Plymouth” reporting the condi- 
tion of the new colony (Smith 1898: 10ff). Apparently he then marked its name 
and position on his chart and marked the supposed other site ‘‘Old Plymouth.”’ 
Wood, in his reproduction of the chart with the names Old Plymouth and New 
Plymouth, placed his own symbol for an English settlement at Old Plymouth, 
a contemporary acceptance of Smith’s belief that in 1614, there was an English 
settlement on the site of Newport, a belief that was probably inspired by the 


Newport Tower then standing on the site. 
ARLINGTON H. MALLERY, Washington, D.C. 
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CONCERNING THE PROTO-ATHAPASKAN KINSHIP SYSTEM 

Charles B. White has recently evaluated studies of Southern Athapaskan 
kinship by Kroeber, Opler, Bellah, and Hoijer (White 1957), and reinterprets 
the development of both the Southern Athapaskan and proto-Athapaskan kin- 
ship systems. For proto-Athapaskan, we believe White wrong in his conclusion —) 
and method concerning the first ascending generation. 

From Hoijer’s data, White shows that Athapaskan groups have retained 
original aunt-uncle terms less consistently than grandparent, grandchild, and 
child terms. This implies that the aunt-uncle terms have been more readily 
adaptive. White infers that the bifurcate collateral and bifurcate merging 
terminologies found among Athapaskan groups today are not retained from 
proto-Athapaskan; rather, each is a later adaptation. He gives evidence that 
the bifurcate merging terms among Southern Athapaskans show such adapta- 
tion. He argues that the widespread bifurcate collateral terms also are not} 
proto-Athapaskan, for two reasons: (1) of 25 tribes used by Hoijer, only 10 
have bifurcate collateral terms, whereas one-half or more retain the other five 
kin categories Hoijer reconstructs; and (2) Murdock’s reconstructive technique 
gives a Normal Hawaiian type for proto-Athapaskan, implying generation 


aunt-uncle terms. 
As to the first point, given bifurcate collateral aunt-uncle terms as proto- 
Athapaskan, and White’s inference that Athapaskan aunt-uncle terms adapt 
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more readily, one would expect the pattern of retentions that White finds 
(and not the hypothetical expectations he states). Not only is no other aunt- 
uncle type found in as large a proportion of cases, but the generation type, 
White’s alternative, is found nowhere. It is strange reasoning, if one recon- 
struction needs no retentions, yet a plurality of 10 are too few to justify an- 
other. 

The grounds for inferring proto-Athapaskan generation terms, then, reduce 
to (1) the use of a particular reconstructive technique, and (2) symmetry: 
“The fact that Hoijer independently concludes that grandparent and cousin 
terms were generational in form in proto-Athapaskan would make an inter- 
pretation of a generation form for aunt-uncle terminology more consistent 
with a functioning aboriginal system” (White 1957:447). The second argu- 
ment ignores the relevant empirical data and their correlations. Driver (1956: 
Table 1) gives a large number of correlations from over 200 North American 
Indian groups; the two most pertinent are the correlations of Hawaiian sister- 
cousin terms with bifurcate collateral mother-aunt terms, and generation 
mother-aunt terms, respectively. These show both relationships to be random, 
so that neither mother-aunt classification can be inferred from generation 
classification of sisters and female cousins. Moreover, bifurcate collateral, 
the dominant mother-aunt type for the continent as a whole, and genera- 
tion, the dominant sister-cousin form (Driver 1956: Map 6), occur together in 
$1 cases out of 236. This includes five Athapaskan groups. Thus this functional 
“inconsistency” is common in North America. 

As to the reconstructive technique, we must ask if its results should be 
preferred to those of linguistics (Hoijer) and other ethnologists (Kroeber, 
Opler, Driver), when the two conflict. 

Murdock assumes that kinship types evolve in a largely autonomous way. 
We believe that the role of culture contact greatly reduces the probability of 
any long-range internal reconstruction of kinship systems, apart from linguistic 
and other ethnological evidence. We concur with the statement: ‘‘Future re- 
constructions of kinship systems for any linguistic stock or substock might 
profit by utilizing a combination of social data with a linguistic and compara- 
tive-historical approach rather than emphasizing one approach to the exclu- 
sion of others” (White 1957:448). Yet we do not believe that all approaches 
are of equal value for a time depth approaching 2000 years, as is that of proto- 
Athapaskan (Hoijer 1956a; Hymes 1957). In such cases, the linguistic tech- 
nique in the hands of a language family specialist, given adequate data, is 
Superior to the functional-evolutionary reconstructive method, if the two 
conflict. True, Driver’s more holistic statistical study has confirmed the broad 
outlines of Murdock’s scheme, but most of the correlations are so low that 
their long-range reconstructive potency is weak. 

Let us turn to the linguistic evidence. Hoijer reconstructs six terms for 
the first ascending generation (and thus a bifurcate collateral system). His 
Table III shows that the proto-Athapaskan etymon for Fa is retained in 10 of 
the 12 substocks; an etymon for Mo in 10 of 12; for MoBr in 10 of 12; for MoSi 
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in 9 of 12; for FaBr in 7 of 12 (8 of 12, if cognates 11 and 12 are linked); for 
FaSi in 3 of 12 (6 of 12, if cognates 23 and 25 are linked). Each substock is 
independent testimony to the parent language. Meillet required the testimony 
of three such stocks to reconstruct an item in the proto-language. Only one ot 
Hoijer’s reconstructions has so few. To doubt from such evidence that proto- 
Athapaskan had distinct terms for these six kin would be to throw out all of 
comparative linguistics. 

There is, indeed, a theoretical alternative. Each substock having the forms 
and meanings underlying the reconstructions might have undergone paralle| 
semantic shifts, such that the same cognate forms independently acquired the 
same new meanings. Where such forms came from in the lexicon (adding four 
terms to the two of a generational system), why there is no evidence of genera- 
tional meanings for any retained terms, what entitles one to assume an in- 
credibly large number of independent parallel shifts: such questions cannot be 
satisfactorily answered. Diffusion since the proto-language period, of course, 
cannot explain cognate forms for MoSi among the geographically separated 
Tanaina, Hupa, and San Carlos Apache, for FaBr among the Carrier, Hupa, 
and Anvik, or for MoBr among the Ingalik, Beaver, and Sinkyone. White does 
not realize the weight of linguistic reconstructions, when based on adequate 
data by a competent linguist. He must give a different /inguistic explanation 
of the linguistic data, if he rejects that given by Hoijer, and the only alterna 
tive, parallel development, is too improbable in this case for consideration. 

The northern provenience of the Athapaskans must not be forgotten. Let 
us accept White’s view that the bifurcate collateral terms of many northern 
Athapaskan tribes show adjustment to their underlying social structure and 
ecology. These were most likely those of the proto-Athapaskan group, whose 
homeland was within this northern area, and this supports the inference of 
bifurcate collateral terms as proto-Athapaskan. 

Our discussion so far shares with White’s the fault of isolating Athapaskan 
from the rest of the continent. That contact of peoples can cause change in 
kinship fits explanations both by adaptation and by diffusion. Concerning 
diffusion, bifurcate merging mother-aunt terms (Driver 1956: Map 5) are most 
frequent among Athapaskans in the extreme northwest, where contact with 
the Northwest Coast has taken place, and again in the southwest among those 
tribes with most contact with the Plains, where bifurcate merging is almost 
universal. Concerning adaptation, matrilocality in these contact areas has 
probably encouraged a shift to bifurcate merging, though not all unilocal 
Athapaskans have bifurcate merging terms. Descent is less a factor; many 
Athapaskans have bifurcate merging mother-aunt terms without matrilineal- 
ity. For sister-cousin terms, unilateral descent and the Iroquoian type are 
highly correlated among Athapaskans, but residence has less causal potency 
here: matrilocality is much more widespread than the Iroquoian type. Thus, 
residence and descent simply do not account for kinship terminology in ever) 
instance, and here diffusion, whether or not abetted by ‘‘preadaptation,”” may 
enter as an explanation. Only further linguistic study of kin terms in the other 
language families involved can tell whether there has been diffusion of terms 
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or stimulus diffusion of concepts without specific morphemes, for Athapaskan. 

To summarize: the view that proto-Athapaskan had generation aunt-uncle 
terms is supported only by indirect inference from a functional evolutionary 
reconstructive technique. The limitations of this technique, together with the 
northern provenience of the Athapaskans, the prevalent kinship systems of 
northern Athapaskans (apart from those influenced by the Northwest Coast), 
the weight of the linguistic reconstructions, the absence of generation-type 
aunt-uncle terms in known Athapaskan groups, as well as the assumptions 
and complications which the generation hypothesis would impose on the data— 
these considerations lead us to reject it. 

We conclude that for Athapaskan all positive evidence converges on the 
inference that proto-Athapaskan had bifurcate collateral terms in the first 
ascending generation, a conclusion shared by all who have been intimately 
concerned with the primary data. This need not reflect on the interest of the 
major part of White’s paper, which deals with the Southern Athapaskan group 
by itself. 

D. H. Hymes, Harvard University 
HAROLD E. Driver, /ndiana University 


REJOINDER 


When there is a difference of opinion as now exists because of two different 
theoretical biases, it is hard to keep from arguing in circles. Therefore, I will 
make my reply as brief as possible and let my original evidence stand on its 
own merits. Even though Hymes and Driver believe that the functional-evolu- 
tionary theory has no value for the linguist when it conflicts with his recon- 
structions, I am still of the opinion that ultimately these two approaches can 
be brought together harmoniously to interpret existing kinship data. 

Hymes and Driver present evidence that not only do a larger number of 
the Athapaskan tribes retain the bifurcate collateral terminology but that each 
of the six reconstructed terms is found in varying but significant proportions 
in the various substocks. However, a further analysis of Hoijer’s (1956b: 314) 
Table III shows that of the nine listed tribes which still have a bifurcate col- 
lateral system, not a single one retains all six of the ‘‘proto-Athapaskan” 
iorms. In fact, the Kutchin, Tolowa, and Wailaki retain only half of the original 
terms. Thus, there appears to have been a good deal of flexibility in how a 
given set of aunt-uncle terms has been utilized. An example of how a group 
may shift its use of terms is illustrated by the Mescalero, who have alternate 
terms for father’s brother, mother’s sister, and mother’s brother. The point 
which I wish to make with these examples is that the reconstruction of the 
linguistic kinship terms themselves poses one problem, while the type of sys- 
tem that the various Athapaskans have developed in using these terms is a 
different one. Thus, Hymes and Driver are correct in pointing out that Hoijer’s 
reconstruction of the proto-Athapaskan terms cannot be questioned, but I am 
not sure that this information can be used by itself to reconstruct the kinship 
system. 

Even though bifurcate collateral has a wide distribution among the 
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northern and California Athapaskans and probably has been a basic pattern 
for some time, the problem remains whether there is any evidence that there 
was an even earlier pattern for the first ascending generation. This is what I 
have attempted to do by utilizing Murdock’s technique of historical recon- 
struction. Each reader will have to determine if this approach can safely be 
extended beyond linguistic confirmation. He willalso have todetermine whether 
a comparative linguistic analysis can be used by itself to reconstruct a proto- 
kinship system without supporting evidence of the underlying social structure. 
In any case, the variation of terms and structure of the first ascending genera- 
tion of the Athapaskans presents an intriguing problem which the present 
discussion has by no means exhausted. 

CHARLES B. Wuirte, University of California, Berkeley 
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ORIGIN OF THE MESCAL BEAN CULT 


In a recent issue of this journal, James H. Howard (1957) presents data 
which seem to indicate that a mescal bean cult preceded and was ancestral! 
to the peyote cult in the Central and Southern Plains of North America. 
Howard discounts the generally accepted theory that the peyote ritual devel- 
oped in the area centering around northeastern Mexico, and believes that many 
elements of the mescal bean cult originated among Central Algonquin peoples 
to the north. These ideas have been discussed by Weston La Barre (1957), who 
accepts the derivation of the peyote cult from a prior mescal bean cult but 
argues that plant distributions and culture history clearly point to a southern 
origin for both cults. In further support of a southern origin, La Barre cites 
two archeological occurrences of the mescal bean, one in Texas and the other 
in Chihuahua. 
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It may be of interest to note additional archeological occurrences of the 
mescal bean, since it has been found much more commonly than La Barre indi- 
cates. Many of the records are not easily found; some are obscurely published, 
and others are still unpublished. This additional archeological evidence 
strengthens La Barre’s emphasis on a southern origin for the two cults in ques- 
tion, and also suggests a more specific area for the origin of the mescal bean 
cult. 

Mescal beans have been recorded for at least 12 cave and rock shelter sites 
in southwestern Texas. Eight of these are located in Val Verde County, near 
the confluence of the Pecos River and the Rio Grande; the remainder are in 
the Edwards Plateau region east of the Pecos River. All of these archeological 
sites lie within the northern range of the mescal bean plant (Sophora secundi- 
flora). 

The evidence from the Val Verde County sites is more abundant and more 
convincing than that from the Edwards Plateau. Martin (1933:79, 90) col- 
lected a total of 20 mescal beans from four caves near Shumla (Caves 1, 3, 5, 
6). Pearce and Jackson (1933:131) state that ‘‘numerous”’ mescal beans, some 
still in pods, were scattered through the cultural deposit in the Fate Bell rock 
shelter. At Murrah Cave, Holden (1937:70) found ‘‘a considerable number” 
of mescal beans and seed pods, the majority of the individual beans being 
“parched”; and Davenport (1938:7) encountered a few mescal beans in Eagle 
Cave. Even more significant is the evidence from a shelter near Comstock 
(Butler 1948:16-20, 77). Here excavation revealed a globular twined basket 
containing the following items: a small woven packet that held a flint knife, two 
lundles of sinew, and a mass of red pigment; a buckskin thong and a piece of 
deerskin; three antler flaking tools; a fresh-water mussel shell; three flint 
knives, 10 side-scrapers, and a crude dart point; a small stone bearing scratches 
near each of its two ends; 11 halves of rodent mandibles (10 of these are left 
halves); a small terrapin carapace with a pair of perforations at one end; three 
pieces of red pigment; and about 100 mixed specimens of mescal bean and 
Mexican buckeye seed (Ungnadia speciosa). This assemblage certainly suggests 
ritual use of the mescal bean. In addition, numerous mescal beans were scat- 
tered through the cultural debris on the floor of the shelter. 

These sites are either single-component sites of the Pecos River Focus, or 
predominantly Pecos River Focus with small amounts of material from a 
later culture (Kelley 1950:72). The Comstock shelter, with its cache of pre- 
sumed ceremonial materials, is unmistakably a single-component Pecos River 
Focus site. According to the most recently published estimate (Suhm et al., 
1954:56), the Pecos River Focus flourished between A.D. 1 and 900, but a 
series of 11 radiocarbon dates from Frightful Cave in central Coahuila (Tay- 
lor 1956:219) shows that the Pecos River Focus was in existence for a much 
longer time. Although his Coahuila materials have not yet been described, 
Taylor (ibid: 220) states that the culture represented in Frightful Cave is very 
closely related to the Pecos River Focus. His radiocarbon dates range from 
about 7500 B.C. to about A.D. 200. It would seem, therefore, that the use 
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of the mescal bean has substantial antiquity in southwestern Texas and the 
adjoining part of northern Mexico. 

The presence of mescal beans in cave and rock shelter sites, even when in- 
cluded in containers holding utilitarian as well as nonutilitarian objects, does 
not necessarily signify the presence of a mescal bean cult in the Pecos River 
Focus. However, there is additional archeological evidence which does suggest 
the presence of a prehistoric cult that may have involved the use of the mesca! 
bean. Associated with the Pecos River Focus are numerous pictographs of a 
distinctive style which have been interpreted as representations of a hunting 
cult (Kelley 1950). These show men in ceremonial costume associated with 
various animals, particularly deer and mountain lion; the former are frequently 
shown with bodies pierced by darts or spears (Jackson 1938a; Kirkland 1937 
1938, 1939). 

Even a cursory examination of the Pecos River Focus pictographs reveals 
a number of interesting parallels to the mescal bean cult as described in the 
various sources assembled by Howard (1957). The historic cult is frequently 
linked with hunting and with the deer (Comanche, Iowa, Omaha, Pawnee, 
Wichita), and this also seems to be true of the Pecos River Focus cult. In the 
historic cult men dance with weapons (bow and arrow) in their hands (Iowa, 
Omaha, Pawnee), and in the pictographs men hold an atlatl and dart in the 
right hand and additional darts and several curved fending or ‘‘rabbit”’ sticks 
in the left hand (Kirkland 1939: Plate 11, Fig. 2, and Plate 12, Fig. 3). The 
bow and arrow was not used in southwestern Texas until near the close of the 
Pecos River Focus occupation. At least one account of the modern mesca! 
bean cult (Ponca) states that the leader holds a staff. The pictographs fre- 
quently show men holding a staff-like object with enlarged distal end (Kirk- 
land 1939: Plate 12). Although rather variable in form, the distal end of this 
object is frequently spheroidal and may possibly be a representation of the 
gourd rattle commonly used in the historic cult (Iowa, Omaha, Pawnee 
however, it is usually depicted with a very long ‘‘handle.”’ 

Among the Omaha, some cult practitioners carry a fox skin on one arm 
and wear a ‘‘necklace”’ of two deer tails tied together. In the pictographs a 
small animal pelt is draped over the left arm (Kirkland 1939: Plate 12, Fig. 
1 and 3), and occasionally two tied animal tails are carried in the same position 
(ibid: Fig. 3). Some Oto cult members have fox hides wrapped around their 
hands; in the pictographs a small animal skin is sometimes attached to the 
right forearm (ibid: Fig. 1). Some Omaha wear owl feathers around the wrist, 
and what appears to be a small feather bracelet can be seen in the pictographs 
(ibid: Fig. 3). Omaha and Pawnee carry feather fans or bird wings in their 
hands; the pictographs show similar objects in one hand or attached to the 
wrist (Kirkland 1939: Plate 11, Fig. 2). The Oto have fox skins wrapped 
around the waist; the pictographs sometimes show a sash-like band at the 
waist with three or four tassels that may represent tails (ibid: 1939: Plate 12, 
Fig. 3). lowa and Ponca wear feathers on the head, and this is common in the 
pictographs (Kirkland 1937: Plate 15, Fig. 1 and 2). 
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These similarities may or may not be significant, but they are intriguing 
when considered along with the more direct evidence of ritual use of the mescal 
bean. Some sort of hunting cult is indicated for the Pecos River Focus, and the 
chances are good that the mescal bean was involved. 

As stated above, evidence of mescal bean use in the Edwards Plateau region 
east of the Pecos River is relatively rare, probably because the caves and rock 
shelters are usually not dry enough for preservation of organic materials. 
Jackson (1934: 47, 110) found mescal beans in two of five adjacent rock shelters 
(No. 1 and 2) at the Craig site in Edwards County. Each shelter contained an 
Edwards Plateau Aspect occupation (with some admixture of Pecos River 
Focus materials), followed by a brief Central Texas Aspect occupation. 
Woolsey (Campbell 1957:12) noted mescal beans at the Fields shelter, another 
site in Edwards County with essentially the same occupational history as 
the two Craig shelters. Jackson (1938b:69) reports two mescal beans in a San 
Saba County cave that yielded artifacts attributable to the Edwards Plateau 
Aspect (this is one of the two occurrences cited by La Barre). The prehistoric 
use of the mescal bean in this area seems to be linked with the Edwards 
Plateau Aspect. The Pecos River Focus and the Edwards Plateau Aspect occur 
in adjoining areas and are considered to be roughly contemporaneous (Suhm 
et al. 1954:112). Pictographs in the Edwards Plateau region do not seem to 
reflect any specific ritual activity. 

Peyote (Lophophora williamsii) is reported for two of the 12 sites men- 
tioned above. Martin (1933:78, 79) found one peyote specimen in Shumla Cave 
No. 5, and at least one specimen seems to have been found by Woolsey at the 
Fields shelter (Campbell 1957:12). The stratigraphic positions of peyote and 
mescal bean specimens in these two sites were not recorded, and it is not pos- 
sible to demonstrate the priority of mescal bean use over peyote. It may be in- 
ferred that peyote was not in common use in either the Pecos River Focus or 
the Edwards Plateau Aspect. It would be of interest to know if both the mescal 
bean and peyote are represented in Frightful Cave, Coahuila. Taylor’s care- 
fully controlled excavations might throw light on the temporal relationships 
of the two cults. Sayles (1935:142) reports that he found both mescal beans 
and peyote in Texas sites. No provenience data are given, but it is very likely 
that Sayles’ specimens were obtained from the dry caves and shelters of south- 
western Texas. 

Thus there is evidence of mescal bean use in at least 12 prehistoric archeo- 
logical sites in southwestern Texas. This use is attributed to the Pecos River 
Focus and to the Edwards Plateau Aspect, contemporaneous cultures which 
are locally classified as Archaic (Suhm et al. 1954:228) and which survived 
until about A.D. 1000. The evidence consists of the frequent occurrence of 
mescal beans in midden debris in dry caves and rock shelters, the association 
oi mescal beans with objects suggesting ritual use, and pictographs that show 
men using ceremonial paraphernalia similar to that used in the historic mescal 
bean cult of the Central and Southern Plains. Well within the range of the 
mescal bean plant, these sites are located at the southern terminus of the 
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Great Plains physiographic province, and the archeological evidence suggests 
that the mescal bean cult originated in this general area and diffused northward 


to various Plains Indian groups. 
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Letters to the Editor 


On ANTHROPOLOGISTS’ USE OF LANGUAGE 
Sir: 

It is with considerable pleasure that I reply to Ralph Beals’ letter in the ANTHRO- 
poLoGist (59:716), for it has made me think further about some ideas that I believe to 
le the most important in contemporary anthropology. Surely we all agree with Beals 
that all anthropologists, American, British, or any other, are engaged in a common 
enterprise. But let us not assume that our enterprise is furthered by refusing to admit 
differences and label misunderstandings. 

Beals’ point is, it seems, that Americans have indeed used what he calls a “linguistic 
approach” to ethnography. It was not my intention to deny that fact. Rather, I wanted 
to point out that I had specifically not used a “‘linguistic”’ approach in the sense given 
those terms in the review of my monograph; rather I had learned the language of the 
people I studied—a different matter altogether. A full explanation of the difference be- 
tween using “linguistic precepts,” as Beals calls them, and learning a language seems to 
involve three distinctions about language and its anthropological uses: 

(a) Using a native language as a tool is one thing; learning it is something else. 

(b) Using a native language as a tool is one thing; considering it as data is some- 
thing else. 

(c) Using a native language in investigation (either as tool or data) is one thing; 
using it as the key for analysis is something different. 

From these distinctions several points emerge: 

(1) Americans have ‘‘always” used native languages as field technique. Lowie made 
both Beals’ point and mine with great clarity and wit in the pages of this journal in 
1940, though at the time he considered learning a native language impracticable. He 
noted that learning a language means speaking and understanding it as well as one 
would a European language (say French) that is the vehicle for the culture in which one 
might claim to be an expert. 

Using a language, according to Lowie, is not merely to be understood in it, but to 
understand the people when they talk to one another. Since that is the most difficult 
stage to achieve, it is indeed the only safe criterion. It seems to me that Lowie’s allow- 
ance of one year to achieve it is not only minimal, as he suggested, but in most cases 
woefully insufficient. Very few anthropologists have been able to do it in less than 18 
months (even if a dictionary and grammar exist); two years can be considered usual. 

Lowie’s article ended on a pessimistic note: ‘‘Few of us are permitted by circum- 
stances to settle with a tribe for several years merely in order to acquire the language 
and then set about the serious task of studying the culture.”” His assumption that study- 
ing the language and studying the culture are two different operations is, I think, 
wrong. When a person can truly say that he knows a language, then he ipso facto knows 
the culture. If he has the training to make anthropology of it, and if he has made suf- 
ficient notes as he goes along, he has done his field work. 

What Lowie in 1940 labeled impracticable has since become, it seems to me, the 
minimal requirement for good field work. My English friends would agree with this 
statement. Many of my American friends will either flatly disagree or will still oppose 
the idea as impracticable. Thus, it seems to me that I did not so much erect national 
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stereotypes for making invidious distinctions, as Beals suggested, as, perhaps carelessly, 
use a rather casual label for a difference in field apporach I had assumed was generally 
recognized. 

[In summary, Americans have ‘‘always’”’ used native languages as field technique, i! 
by that we mean, as Beals says he does, the ‘‘methodological precepts of Boas on the 
use of native terms and texts.”” These ‘‘methodological precepts”’ have surely long since 
passed into every anthropologist’s tool-kit and no longer need special emphasis. They 
are certainly, however, a far cry from what Lowie meant by learning a language which 
is (for me, at least) tantamount to experiencing a culture in its own terms. ‘Learning a 
language’ assumes a merely “linguistic approach” much as modern anthropological! 
studies in social structure assume Rivers’ ‘‘genealogical method.”’ 

(2) Americans have led and now lead the field in using native languages for data 
for linguistics, for studies in borrowing and diffusion, or to differentiate culture traits 

It was over a confusion of points (1) and (2) that I originally wrote to the Editor o! 
the ANTHROPOLOGIST. Number (2) is indeed a linguistic approach. Number (1) is such 
only if you assume the ‘‘methodological precepts” for ‘tthe use of native terms and 
texts’”’ and don’t learn the language. Learning a language has surprisingly little to do 
with linguistics as the word is used in anthropological circles today. 

Beals’ letter has now made it necessary to put forward a third point: (3) the native 
language is a useful key to analysis, as well as supplying data or a useful field method 
rhis technique of analysis is not merely using ‘native terms’”’ that are difficult to trans 
late and hence avoiding the task of translation. (Beals noted that a reader sometimes 
has to construct a glossary to read Elsie Clewes Parsons.) Rather, the method means an 
analvsis, in English, of a foreign word or idea cluster. Far from avoiding the task oi 
translation, we are made intensely aware not only of our subject matter but of our in 
strument of communication. Anthropological analysis done in this way not only clarifies 
the culture of the foreign institutions we study, but it clarifies the culture of compa 
rable institutions in our own society, making us see them in a new light. It specifically 
avoids the dangers inherent in a one-to-one interlineal translation. I do not mean t 
imply that good anthropologists, whatever their nationality, have not always don 
this, but only that it has recently become an explicit matter of technique. 

\n epitome of cultural analysis is to be found in a book by a poet, William Empson, 
called The Structure of Complex Words. Mr. Empson’s problems in literary criticism ari 
relatively simple compared with the anthropologist’s problem, simply because they do 
not contain the difficult fourth dimension of translation. However, his treatment of the 
concept of “honest” in Othello, or his analysis of the English notion of “‘sense”’ in th 
works of Jane Austen, Milton, Shakespeare and some others, set a standard which 
anthropological analysis of cultural concepts is only beginning to approach. 

A similar way of working, though in linguistics, is to be found in Louis Hjelmslev’s 
difficult but rewarding monograph, Prolegomena to a Theory of Language. And Mar 
Bloch’s superb A pologie pour I’ Histoire, written “for relaxation” on the Siegfried Lin: 
early in World War IL, makes the same point and does it magnificently. 

| think that insofar as Beals’ comments are typical, a misunderstanding does indeed 
exist. People who speak about language and its ‘“‘use’’ do not always mean the sam 
thing, or understand one another. It also seems to me that the goal of a discussion of 
this sort should be exposition, not an attempt at agreement. Much better acknowledg 
disagreement than a ‘‘working misunderstanding.” 

PAUL BOHANNAN, Princeton Univers 
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On WALLIS’ REVIEW OF LEviI-STRAUSS 
Sir: 

It is notoriously difficult to present an adequate survey in a review of a symposium, 
and I trust Wilson Wallis will not mind if I presume to add a note to his comments on 
Lévi-Strauss’s contribution to Myth: A Symposium (AA 59:573). 

The main points of Lévi-Strauss’s article “‘The structural study of myth” are that 
‘mythical thought always works from the awareness of oppositions towards their pro- 
gressive mediation” and that ‘the purpose of myth is to provide a logical model capable 
of overcoming a contradiction”’; i.e. that the correct analysis of myth is that which ex- 
poses its dialectic. It may be that Marx rather than comprehensive comparison leads 
Lévi-Strauss to believe that this is the key to all myth, but the evident fact that a 
dialectic analysis cannot satisfactorily elucidate every type of myth does not lessen the 
merits of his approach. His ingenious analyses of the Oedipus theme, the Zuhi origin and 
emergence myth, and the trickster figure may not be completely convincing, but his 
approach is, to me at least, impressive and intellectually more exciting than any other. 
Lévi-Strauss’s article quite overshadows the other contributions, and shows at its best 
his characteristic genius: imaginative brilliance in structural analysis, and the continual 
search for elucidatory notions of the greatest generality. The former quality is seen, 
for example, in his feat of making a quite original interpretation of even the Oedipus 
myth, and the latter in his relation by one model of the Hopi myth of the origin of 
Shalako and the type of prescriptive marriage system which he has termed échange 
vénéralisé. 

I should hesitate to suggest that Wallis did not fully appreciate what Lévi-Strauss 
Was saying, and could not expect him to say as much as this in a brief sketch of one 
article among nine; but his rather casual (if not flippant) references to ‘playing cards, 
and to “a plea for help” (i.e., for IBM statistical 
aid) give no indication of the qualities to which I refer or of the complexity of the new 
problems Lévi-Strauss poses. Lévi-Strauss may be wildly wrong, but he is always stimu- 


mirrors, and musical instruments’ 


lating and never trivial. 


RODNEY NEEDHAM, L’niversity of Oxford 
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Book Reviews 


GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 


Education and Anthropology. GEORGE D. SPINDLER, (Ed.) Stanford: Stanford Univer 
sity Press, 1955. xviii, 302 pp. $5.50. 


Reviewed by E. ADAMSON HOEBEL, University of Minnesota 


Education and Anthropology is the record of the proceedings of a conference of pro 
fessional educators and anthropologists held in June, 1954 at Carmel, California, unde: 
the joint auspices of the School of Education of Stanford University and the America: 
Anthropological Association. The book contains two papers by professors of educatio: 
(an introductory statement by Dean I. J. Quillen posing the questions on which educa 
tors seek help from anthropology, and a closing statement by T. Brameld on the meeting 
of educational and anthropological theory). The nine remaining prepared papers are by 
anthropologists speaking to educators; B. J. Siegel, J. P. Gillin, Cora DuBois, C. W. M 
Hart, D. Lee, J. Henry, and G. D. Spindler are the authors. Each paper is followed with 
two critical analyses prepared in advance of the conference by selected discussants 
These in turn are followed by an edited transcription of round-table discussions by a! 
conference participants, among whom, in addition to the readers of papers, were A. L 
Kroeber, F. M. Keesing, Margaret Mead, and nine educationalists. 

Assessment of the book from the standpoint of an objective reviewer is difficult. A- 
a detailed document of a group of high level intellects—sophisticated educators and 
anthropologists—in free-wheeling interchange, it is in itself an interesting document 
of the anthropology of knowledge, learning, and the creative processes. On the othe: 
hand, as a medium for the presentation of ideas to a reading public, the nature of th: 
book is such as to be irritating in a number of aspects. In spite of skillful editing, a 
good deal is said in free discussion that is not worthy of recording for posterity or of re 
quiring an ordinary reader to sift through to find the ideas that are illuminating and 
stimulating. The papers prepared by the anthropologists, with the exception of Hart's 


in particular and DuBois’ and Lee’s to a lesser degree, do not represent anthropology o: 
anthropologists at their best. This is because the planners of the conference assumed thi 
participating educators to be familiar with anthropological writings that have notabl: 
implications for educational theory and practice. The directive to authors was for ex 
ploration and new thinking, especially with respect to the application of anthropolog 

cal theory and method to education. They were not to talk about studies in primitiv: 
education but rather, ““How would an anthropologist study and analyze American edu 
cation as a cultural phenomenon?” On the whole, the answers are not too pointed. An 
thropologists are at their best when discussing a body of field data gathered by them 
selves; they are hardly impressive when talking about social phenomena which hav: 
scarcely been subjected to anthropological observation. 

Hart ignored directives by insisting that if anthropologists are to talk about som: 
thing as anthropologists, it behooves them to base their contributions on anthropolog 
cal data. He proposes the existence of a sharp discontinuity from prepabertal to post 
pubertal education in primitive society. The discontinuity exists, according to his view ' 
both in content of learning and the teachers of the young. It is easy enough to th.nk o 
exceptions to Hart’s theory, but his data are valid for a number of societies, and th: 
implications of his thesis are definitely significant. The lively interest that Hart’s pape: 
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stimulates in the reader highlights the contrast between anthropologists working on 
their own material and anthropologists talking about someone else’s field. 

Education and Anthropology has its values, and it may exert considerable influence 
in the expansion of anthropological research in education. But, on reflection, it also 
strikes me as the kind of performance by anthropologists that waters our professional! 
stock and trades too much on our hard-won reputation, selling a pitch but not deliver- 
ing very much in the way of hard goods. 


Toward a Reconstructed Philosophy of Education. THEODORE BRAMELD. New York; The 
Dryden Press, 1956. xiv, 417 pp. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Davip Binney, Indiana University 


This is a challenging and controversial book by an educator, which should be of 
direct interest to anthropologists concerned with the interrelation of education and 
anthropology. The author’s main thesis is that education is the primary instrument of 
both cultural conservation and cultural innovation. An adequate philosophy of educa- 
tion for our times is said to be one which is oriented toward the future and is designed 
to satisfy our universal need for ‘‘social self-realization.” 

The title of the present work is reminiscent of John Dewey’s Reconstruction in 
Philosophy, and the author frankly admits the close affinity of his approach to Dewey’s 
progressive philosophy of education. Progressivism in education is said to be sound so 
far as it goes, but it does not go far enough. Progressivism, like liberalism as a whole, is 
naturalistic and evolutionary but lacks positive convictions and a clear perception of 
goals. Reconstruction in education may be understood as a first attempt to overcome 
the deficiency of progressivism, and may be defined as progressivism with a purpose. 
Unlike the other philosophies of education discussed in this book—essentia'ism (the 
conservative approach) and perennialism (the reactionary approach)—reconstruction 
alism is opposed to the notion of an absolute reality and absolute unchanging values. 
The reconstructionist is committed to definite principles, but the latter are to be re- 
garded as “defensible partiality”; he is opposed to “indoctrination” and ‘“‘propaganda.”’ 

Reconstructionism is said to comprise all those ideals and utopian visions which the 
author advocates, such as democratic control of education in the interests of the ma- 
jority; world government; radical reform of social and economic institutions in the 
interests of maximum social freedom. Reconstructionism is also said to include all that 
is good and significant in the other philosophies of education, plus a commitment to 
radical social reform in the future. 

My general impression is that reconstructionism is an eclectic philosophy of educa- 
tion which reflects the author’s wide cultural interests, but which hardly fulfi'ls its 
claims to supersede all the other views. Like a political platform, reconstructionism 
means whatever principles and policies its author happens to consider desirable, and it 
therefore tends to reflect the author’s own opinions and prejudices rather than an objec- 
tive, universal perspective. One may question whether the author’s zeal for political 
reform and for the integration of education and society in the interests of social self- 
realization does not leave him open to the charge of advocating a monistic, totalitarian 
philosophy of education which commits it to a single political approach—notwithstand- 
ing his professed tolerance of antithetical views. 

Toward a Reconstructed Philosophy of Education may be said to be a searching and 
often profound analysis of the aims and functions of education in contemporary society 
and culture. It will repay careful and critical study. 
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The Evolution of Human Nature. C. Jupsoxn Herrick. Austin: The University of Texas 
Press, 1956. 506 pp. $7.50. 


Reviewed by JouN BUETINER-JANUsCH, University of Michigan 


The Evolution of Human Nature, published in C. Judson Herrick’s eighty-ninth 
year, ranks with Sherrington’s great summary work, Man On His Nature, and is con- 
siderably better written. However, its scientific excellence is mixed with polemics about 
individualism, and this reviewer believes that there are at least two serious flaws in Her- 
rick’s general theoretical position. Nevertheless, the reader should be made aware of 
the excellent qualities, and we shall discuss the flaws later in this review. 

The second section of the book, on the evolution of brains, is one of the most lucid 
works on the subject that this reviewer has seen. The major topic is the analysis of 
mental activity or mentation. Throughout his discussions of the theory of mind, Her 
rick is aware that he is contributing to an understanding of the problem. He does not 
tolerate the musty metaphysics and supernaturalism so commonly found in the works 
of neurophysiologists, philosophers, and social scientists when they write about mind 
and brain. Mind is no ghost which exists apart from the brain and the body (p. 438); 
mind is minding (p. 288, 289): 

What we observe is a minding body, not a body that makes a separate entity called a mind. When 
we watch a running horse we do not say that the muscles create an entity called movement. 


Herrick precisely and logically supports the view that mental activity is work in the 
same sense as physical work. It involves the expenditure of energy. This energy can be 
measured, and he cites experimental evidence (p. 280). But Herrick realizes that this is 
only the beginning. He returns to this point throughout the book: the great unknown in 
neurology is the ‘nature of the nexus between the physical order of vital process and 
the .. . qualitatively different phenomenal order of introspective experience”’ (p. 288) 

An excellent survey of the known relations between neuroanatomy and nervous 
function is provided. Despite tremendous advances in the understanding of the electro 
physiology of the brain and nervous system, and the work of neuro-surgeons in local- 
izing centers of control for bodily activity in the cerebral cortex, these efforts have 
not demonstrated a site for consciousness or for the symbol function. Herrick rejects 
completely the ‘ingenious dialectic” of Eccles, who wishes to locate mind outside the 
naturalistic world of matter-energy. Because we find no known mechanism to explain 
mind, we should not adopt supernaturalism out of exasperation. 

The first section of the book, about the evolution of behavior, is largely a testament 
of a great biologist’s faith in the philosophy of individualism and the political organ 
ization called democracy. For Herrick, science is nothing if it cannot be applied to hu- 
man problems (pp. 7-8). The first section contains clear, analytic writing about such 
topics as behavior (pp. 13-22), values (p. 23, pp. 136-156), laws of nature (p. 42), laws 
and universals (p. 44), mechanism and vitalism (pp. 46-61); and a profound discussion 
of the general theory of evolution and its implications for the analysis and understand 
ing of human behavior. Mixed with these is typical turn-of-the-century, anthropocentric 
philosophizing about individualism, political democracy, and the profit motive. The 
shade of William James hovers over the peculiar discussion of entropy and the second 
law of thermodynamics (pp. 50-53). 

It is in the chapter on values that we become aware of the first element in Her 
rick’s thinking with which it is impossible to agree. Values reside in the individual, and 
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each individual’s values are to a large extent unique to him. Moral systems come from 
within the individual. Individuals make their own social structure and values (p. 221): 


Not until the man became a socius could the manhood of humanity come to full fruition. This 
means that the individual man—not his overlord or his government or any power of impersonal 
“culture’’ acting as a coercive entity—that the person as his own master takes the management of 
himself and of his group relationship into his own hands. 


Herrick favors the proposition that ‘‘you can’t have culture without people.”’ This is a 
proposition outstanding for its triteness and uselessness in a developing science of cul- 
ture. 

Anthropologists will be interested to learn that Herrick believes the most useful 
concept of culture for students of behavior is one that is intermediate between the two 
major classes of definitions of culture current in our science; i.e., culture as a superor- 
ganic system, or culture as specifically human behavior (pp. 195-198). Yet he grants 
culture an identity of its own (p. 197): 

The persons, the social structures, and the cultural patterns represent different levels of organiza- 
tion, each of which has its own distinctive characteristics and principles of operation. The activi- 
ties at these levels are inseparably related, yet at each level the patterns are recognizably different. 


It is depressing to read these sentences. Herrick clearly understands that culture and 
society are not the same and that behavior is another level of analysis. He even grants 
culture conceptual autonomy, by implication. But the relationship between culture and 
human behavior escapes him. He does not, indeed cannot, turn to culture, as most 
anthropologists would, to explain a large part of men’s actions. The philosophy of in- 
dividualism has put anthropocentric blinders on this great biologist, and his contribu- 
tion is thereby lessened. 

In his discussion of the evolution of brains, Herrick shows a profound interest in the 
evolution of awareness and of the symbolic faculty. He presents a large general view of 
the relationship between the evolving nervous system and the increasing potentiality 
for awareness and symbol using. But here the second major flaw is manifest: Herrick 
is a victim of particularism. He clearly recognizes that symbol using is a “saltatory 
change”’ in organic evolution (pp. 326-328). But in his devotion to the details of what 
is known about subhuman behavior, Herrick must insist that symbol using is not unique 
to man. To this reviewer, this is not as serious a flaw as is the ruling philosophic pas- 
sion of the first section. Herrick takes the evidence for subhuman precursors of sym- 
bolic activity not only as evidence that this faculty appeared in the natural course of 
organic evolution, but also as support for the position that nonhuman animals use sym- 
bols and that man is but qualitatively different in this respect. 

When a great scientist takes time in his old age to produce a synthetic work in 
which he sums up the theoretical and empirical knowledge he has acquired, and when 
he takes time to relate his science to human affairs, it is natural to find him discussing 
God in a final section. Herrick’s epilogue on God is a masterpiece for all scientists to 
carry before them into their old age. 


Magic and Schizophrenia. Geza Roneim. New York: International Universities Press, 
Inc., 1955. viii, 230 pp. $4.50. 
Reviewed by MELForD E. Spiro, University of Washington 


Geza Roheim was certainly one of the more provocative of contemporary anthropol- 
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ogists. Through his works are little read and even less appreciated by his anthropo- 
logical colleagues, I suspect that a judicious evaluation of his writings will establish 
Roheim as a creative scholar, possessed of wide learning and creative imagination, if 
not as a systematic theorist. His attempts to apply psychoanalytic theory and method 
to cultural materials—though all too frequently marred by lack of rigor, by dogmatism, 
and by a prose style unnecessarily burdened with psychoanalytic jargon—are uni- 
formly stimulating and insightful. Unfortunately, this posthumous volume adds little 
to his stature. Indeed, it is hard to understand why the editors, Warner Muenster- 
berger and S. H. Posinsky, decided to publish it. Though the second of its two essays, 
“Fantasies and Dreams in Schizophrenia,”’ may have been “more or less ready for 
publication” even prior to Roheim’s untimely death, (as Sandor Lorand assures us in 
his Introduction), the first essay most certainly does not warrant such a characteriza- 
tion. This essay, “The Origin and Function of Magic,” is best characterized as ‘‘work 
in progress,’’ consisting of discrete and disjointed sections on such topics as love magic, 
magic and orality, identification, the couvade, and neurosis. Thus, a thesis may be pro 
posed without being fully explicated; examples are introduced whose points are never 
quite clear; generalizations are enunciated with little if any supporting evidence; and 
unclear and at times incomprehensible sentences are scattered throughout the text. 

For all its defects, however, this volume contains some stimulating ideas, though 
one must hunt for them. Unlike many nonpsychoanalytic writers, Roheim, does not 
view magic as some mental aberration from which the human mind, whether primitive 
or civilized, will eventually emerge. On the contrary, magic is for him ‘‘the basic ele 
ment in thought and the initial phase of any activity” (p. 3). According to Roheim, 
the instrumental quality of magic distinguishes it from schizophrenic fantasy. The 
latter, which he labels “imagination magic, is a substitute for, rather than a stimulus 
to, action. 

Viewing magic as essentially ‘‘mere wishes which have been uttered,”’ but which 
when uttered lead to action, Roheim would introduce a new ‘“‘principle’’—the magical 
principle—to Freud’s pleasure and reality principles. This principle 


deals with the world outside as if it were governed by our wishes or drives or emotions. . . . This 
attitude, while completely unrealistic ...is at the same time the only way in which we can 
achieve something in reality. Certainly, if we do not believe that we can get what we want, even 
that we can get it because we want it, we could not get it simply on the basis of realistic action. 
We might therefore say that mankind functions mainly according to the magical princi ple (p. 83). 


The origin of the magical principle is traced by Roheim to the “mother-child 
situation,” and especially to the oral stage of development. Borrowing from Ferenczi, 
he argues that the infant acquires the notion of the “omnipotence” of his “thoughts”’ 
from the experience of having these thoughts (desires) satisfied (by his mother) simply 
by preverbal and verbal sounds. Belief in the efficacy of the incantation—the essence 
of magic—is similarly explained. Since the word summons the mother, “some libidinal! 
cathexis is thus withdrawn from the mother and invested in the word. . . ” (p. 170) 

Although the child gradually comes to recognize his dependence on his parents, 
the use of magic is a dramatic denial of this dependence. This, Roheim believes, is al! 
to the good. Instead of enslaving us, magic liberates us. It functions, psychologically, 
as “‘our great reservoir of strength against frustration [by giving us pleasure through 
the body] and defeat [by giving us the courage that we can succeed] and against the 
superego [by helping us to say to it, ‘I refuse to give up my desires’}”’ (p. 45). 
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Drummers and Dreamers. CLICK RELANDER. (Foreword by FREDERICK WEBB Hopce.) 
Caldwell: The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1956. 345 pp., frontispiece, illustrations 
$6.00. 


Reviewed by ANTHONY F. C. WALLACE, Eastern Pennsylvania Psychiatric 
Institute and the University of Pennsylvania 


The reviewer of a work such as Drummers and Dreamers is given an awkward task. 
Journalistic treatments of subjects conventionally handled by scholars are apt to be 
weary compromises between popularization and galloping footnotitis. While the re- 
viewer in a professional journal wishes to do justice to the author’s good intentions, 
and while he recognizes that the work was aimed primarily at the general reader rather 
than the reviewer's colleagues, he must judge the product by the standards of the 
profession. By such standards, this is less than mediocre anthropology and less than 
mediocre history. 

Drummers and Dreamers is the story of Smohalla and his people in the years of 
desperation when the Indians of the Northwest were being swamped by a tide of white 
settlers, soldiers, and stern do-gooders, and were turning to strong men and religious 
prophets for guidance. It chronicles various events in the rise and fall of the Smohalla 
Cult, and other contemporary revitalization movements, in the Northwest during 
the latter half of the nineteenth century. Data are taken from published sources, from 
manuscripts, and from the author’s Indian informants. The prime informant was Puck 
Hyah Toot, Smohalla’s nephew; like so many good informants, he was a lonely sur- 
vivor who wished to see the creed preserved, if only in print. Indexed and (unevenly) 
footnoted, the book nevertheless contains outright fictional reconstruction of hy- 
pothesized events such as the reveries of aged shamans. To use the material presented 
would require almost as much labor in textual analysis as in doing the study over again. 
Statements of one informant are not distinguished from those of another, or (fre- 
quently) from those of published authorities, and the narrative jumps from place to 
place, from year to year, from topic to topic, with a minimum of connective discourse. 

Despite such serious shortcomings, anyone writing on the Smohalla Cult will need 
to consult this book because of its inclusion of material from informants and because 
of its bibliography of local and official historical sources. 


Crestwood Heights: A Study of the Culture of Suburban Life. Joun R. SEELEY, R. 
\LEXANDER and EvizaBetu W. Loostey. (Introduction by DAavip RrEsMAN.) 
New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1956. xv, 505 pp., appendices. $6.50. 


Reviewed by RoBERT Rapoport, Harvard University 


lhe work under review is part of a larger project sponsored by the Canadian Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene, and is principally concerned with describing 
the sociocultural context within which the mental hygiene program took place. As 
such, the present volume is essentially descriptive and is presented in a conventional 
ethnographic framework. Riesman’s stimulating introduction reviews the work in its 
wider significance for the field of what might be called genre studies. 

The locale is a well-to-do suburb of a large Canadian metropolis where, if any- 
where, the “American dream” is coming to fruition. Crestwood Heights is populated 
by the families of business and professional people for whom career is the most im- 
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portant thing. Having struggled to achieve success, they become involved in the strug 
gle to maintain and demonstrate it, to themselves as well as to others. In the minds’ 
eyes of Crestwooders, their homes, appearances, and activities should approximate th: 
patterns set down in Hollywood or in the shiny magazines of haute couture. 

In Crestwood Heights, as elsewhere in Western society, industralization-urbaniza 
tion has led to a variety of linked changes. Family life is neolocal, and emotional com 
mitment is concentrated in the nuclear family. Larger social integrations focus on 
the school rather than the church, and there is an intense, if fad-bound, orientation 
toward the secular authority of ‘‘experts’”’ for rational guidance of human affairs. Th 
Crestwood Heights project experts channeled their own efforts primarily through th: 
schools; school children and those associated most closely with them became thi 
principal specimens, informants, and agents of mental hygiene action research. 

The main cleavages within the community—generational, ethnic (Jewish-Gentil 
and sexual—are thoroughly described. The last, often neglected as a locus of important 
subcultural differences, is given special emphasis. This seems due in part to the au 
thors’ impression that sex differentiation is especially marked in Crestwood Heights (in 
contrast to what Riesman has called the “homogenization” of sex roles in comparabk: 
U. S. subcultural groups), and in part to the fact that the specific characteristics of the 
male and female groups made it necessary for the authors as human relations experts 
to take the differences into account in structuring their own roles in the community 
Crestwood Heights’ women are the principal custodians of taste and liberality; men, 
absent during the day while engaged in practical affairs in “Big City,” tend to be less 
involved than their wives in the kinds of activities the project stood for, and more 
ambivalent toward the actual practitioners. The latter were seen at once as a threat 
roaming freely among and admired by the women folk—and as vaguely feminized and 
ineffectual. The analysis of the triadic relationship between researcher expert, home 
bound wife, and absentee husband is one of the most penetrating in the book, and seems 
to have applicability to a wide range of situations. 

The fact that the researchers occupied a status already known in the community 
that of expert—and that this role was an object of ethnographic as well as methodo 
logical study by the project contributes to an occasional “‘play within a play”’ effect 
The level of sophistication of the Crestwood Heights population—who speak of ‘kin 
group relationships” and “‘differentiation between sacred and secular aspects of life”’ 
contributes further to this effect. When field workers are actually in one of the roles 
being analyzed, and field subjects use the language of human relations and clinical! 
psychopathology, it would seem especially important to systematize conventions ol 
reportage. Carelessness in this regard tends to undermine the value of some apparent!) 
gifted field work. It is often impossible to sift and evaluate data because of a certa! 
haphazardness with which materials are assigned to text, textual insets, or footnotes 
[t is often difficult to tell whether a particular statement represents a report of an actual 
occurrence in Crestwood Heights, what a field worker once speculated about, or what 
impressed the authors as a general feature of suburbia. 

The book suffers from a certain vagueness of purpose. Though essentially ethno 
graphic, it seems from this point of view often tedious and lacking in gestalt. This !s 
due in part to inherent difficulties in integrating materials on so ‘‘open”’ a social system 
as that of an upper middle class suburb, and in part to the authors’ preoccupation with 
methodological considerations relevant to their special interests in mental hygiene 
action research. The mental health implications of the project are kept peripheral; 
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they are presented in condensed, scattered, and often elliptical form, but they provide 
impressions of meritorious insights. 

One especially valuable aspect of this work is that it calls attention to the whole 
area of psychological stresses flowing from membership in privileged social strata. 
While the existence of such stresses must be a commonplace to psychotherapists, who 
draw so much of their clientele from these segments of society, and to social scientists 
who are accustomed to analyzing dysfunctional as well as functional elements in any 
social system, recent research formulations in the field of social stress and emotional 
disorder have given almost exclusive emphasis to conditions of the socially deprived. 
Those especially interested in the mental health aspects of the study will probably have 
their intellectual appetites whetted. More focused and explicit analytical presentation 
of these potentialities in the work will hopefully come in the project’s subsequent 
publications. 


Navaho and Ute Peyotism: A Chronological and Distributional Study. Davip F. ABERLE 
and OMER C. Stewart. (University of Colorado Studies, Series in Anthropology 
No. 6) Boulder: University of Colorado Press, 1957. ix, 129 pp., appendices, 9 
9 tables. $2.50. 

Reviewed by Weston La Barre, Duke University 


rhis careful and scholarly study is without doubt the best to date on the diffusion 
of the peyote cult from one tribe to another. Only specialists such as Stewart on the 
Ute and Aberle on the Navaho can command the massive and authoritative detail 
that has gone into the documentation of this spread of peyotism from Ute to Navaho; 
and few field studies of any kind are so well pinned down to names, places, and dates. 
his richness of the data makes them valuable for later ‘‘problem oriented” studies 
as do also the statistical materials. 

Despite continuous resistance from the Navaho tribal council, peyotism has spread, 
in the authors’ opinion, primarily with respect to communications and geographic 
availability, although they regard the stock reduction campaign as the importan , 
psychological impetus to its spread. The concluding sentences well summarize the book, 
We believe that the location of the events we have described in time and space will be of assistance 
to those who wish to attack the perennial problem of the differential distribution of the peyote 


cult. Answers to this problem, in turn, have value for the study of the diffusion process, of religious 
phenomena in general, and of the nativistic movements in particular. 


\s a peyotist study it is a model; as field work it is admirable. All anthropologists 
interested in the technical problems of diffusion will do well to study the method of 
this carefully documented work. 


he People of Puerto Rico. JutiaN H. Stewarp (Ed.). Illinois: University of TMlinois 
Press, 1956. viii, 540 pp., 28 charts, 52 figures, tables. $10.00, 


Reviewed by RaymMonp T. Smitn, University of California, Berkeley 


Julian Steward’s writings on area research and culture change are well known, and 
this book is an application of his theoretical approach to the study of a complex society. 
Both in respect of its theoretical interest and its contribution to our understanding of 
Caribbean societies, it is undoubtedly a major work. The separate field researches of 
live anthropologists and their Puerto Rican assistants, an historical survey of Puerto 
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Rico, plus a theoretical introduction and conclusion by the combined staff, are fitted 
into a single volume which is a fine example of modern book production. Steward’: 
influence is obvious at every stage of the book, and it is stated that even the individua! 
contributions were discussed in detail by the entire team. 

The titles of the five studies forming the core of the book, each of which is a sub 
stantial monograph in itself, give a preliminary idea of the theoretical orientation o/ 
the whole project. They are, (1) “Tabara: Sub-cultures of a Tobacco and Mixed Crops 
Municipality” by Robert A. Manners; (2) “San José: Sub-cultures of a ‘Traditional!’ 
Coffee Municipality” by Eric R. Wolf; (3) ‘‘Nocor4: The Sub-culture of Workers on a 
Government-Owned Sugar Plantation” by Elena Padilla Seda; (4) “‘Cafiamela: 
The Sub-culture of a Rural Sugar Plantation Proletariat” by Sidney W. Mintz; and 
(5) “The Prominent Families of Puerto Rico” by Raymond L. Scheele. The first fou; 
are community studies using the traditional anthropological technique of close, con 
tinuous first-hand study, supplemented by historical research, but with emphasis upo 
the analysis of contemporary social organization and culture. Each community was 
carefully selected to represent a basic Puerto Rican “subculture” conceived as an adap 
tation to ecological factors, and all four studies devote a good deal of space to economic 
organization, including agricultural techniques, marketing, credit facilities, and land 
tenure. The level of analysis of other aspects of social organization and culture is often 
shallow, partly, one feels, because the range of topics covered is wide, ranging from 
religion and magical beliefs through health education and recreation to kinship, poli 
tical organization, and class structure. However, a genuine attempt has been made to 
compare the whole range of social organization and culture in the four communities, 
and to integrate the separate studies within the context of Puerto Rico as a whole. It 
is for this reason that a separate study was made of “the prominent families”; a group 
of “professional businessmen, technicians, high government officials, and other service 
rendering occupational groups.’’ These families were all resident in the capital, San 
Juan, and were seen as a link in a chain of cultural transmission from the United States 
to the rural “‘sub-cultures,”’ as well as being a specialized segment of the population 
created by the historical development of Puerto Rico. 

The introductory and concluding sections attempt to integrate these five separate 
studies into an over-all picture of Puerto Ricansociety (though the authors clearly recog- 
nize that there are gaps), and also to construct a sequence of culture change based on 
the historical emergence of the various subcultural segments. 

The book achieves a great deal and is notable for its readiness to face the fact that 
one cannot study a complex society by isolating individual communities and treating 
them as if they were unconnected with the rest of the society. It carries us a step for 
ward in the attempt to place intensive studies of local areas in the context of the total 
social system, but it does not carry us all the way. In the reviewer’s opinion, there is 
still too much emphasis upon the localized “subculture” as an all-embracing way of 
life, and a failure to analyze fully the elements of social structure which cut across 
local communities and build up to higher levels of social integration. The authors are 
by no means unaware of this problem, but their initial assumptions about the nature o! 
the total social system of Puerto Rico and its internal differentiation are so heavil) 
weighted in favor of the importance of the localized ecological areas that other factors 
are given less attention than they might otherwise have had. Such assumptions also 
predispose the authors to discuss the functions of social institutions primarily in 
relation to ecological adaptation, rather than in relation to structural integration 


and differentiation. Thus, the discussion of education in the comparative analysis 0! 
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regional subcultures centers on its economic utility to the members of the various 
while no mention is made of the possible 
role of the schools in emphasizing values common to the total society or major sub- 
systems within it. 

Despite the defects which are almost inevitable in a work of such ambitious propor- 
tions, the authors have shown a deep awareness of the fundamental problems of modern 
anthropology, and have made a substantial contribution toward their ultimate solution. 


” 


communities or “socio-cultural segments, 


La Comunidad Indigena en América y en Chile: Su pasado histérico y sus perspectivas. 
ALEJANDRO Lipscuutz. (Foreword by A. Caso.) (Coleccién América Nuestra.) 
Santiago de Chile: Editorial Universitaria, S. A., 1956. 205 pp., n.p. 


Reviewed by Miscna Titiev, University of Michigan 


Alexander Lipschutz is a renowned medical doctor, well known for cancer research; 
at various times he has held high positions in Chile’s Department of Public Health. 
(iver the years, however, anthropology has been his principal avocation, and he has 
made important contributions to our field. In a foreword, Caso calls attention to some 
of Lipsehutz’ earlier anthropological writings, and ventures the opinion that the prob- 
lem of indigenous communities in Chile is much the same as in other Latin American 
states with large native populations. 

In this book, Lipschutz is much concerned with the efforts of vested interests in 
Chile to do away with the communally held lands of the aborigines, especially on the 
reductions (reducciones) in which the Araucanians live. A review of Indian legislation 
throughout this hemisphere gives the author an opportunity to document the familiar 
hut ever-shameful record of Euro-American dealings with the native peoples of the New 
World. Examination of the evidence leads him to conclude that governments, particu- 
larly in the United States, made war on the Indians in order to dispossess them of their 
communal lands. As he phrases it, ‘‘La guerra del Gobierno contra el indio es en su 
essencia lucha por sus tierras tribales’’ (p. 115). 

Lipschutz feels that in times of peace, allotment programs serve much the same 
purpose as wars. He shows that wherever tribal lands have been allotted in severality, 
so that individual Indians could own or sell their parcels as private property, bands of 
natives have invariably become eliminated as ethnic groups. As far as Chile is con- 
cerned, the author feels that it would be a national calamity to wipe out the Arauca- 
nians. He suggests that the native territories, which the Indians have preserved intact, 
should not be subdivided into privately owned parcels but should be converted into 
agricultural cooperatives under State control. Such a step, he argues, would be in 
keeping with modern trends and would tend to preserve the existing Araucanian com- 
munities. At the same time, it would pay dividends in the form of improved agricultural 
production and increased ability to purchase industrial goods made in the cities. 

In presenting his arguments, Lipschutz ignores the question of whether the native 
larmers have the ability or the willingness to work on cooperative farms, and he says 
nothing about the problems which would be created by Araucanians’ tendency toward 
drunkenness. The Araucanians’ faults may well be the result of maltreatment in times 
past, but nevertheless they must be considered. 

Looking at the situation realistically and leaving sentiment aside, it is unlikely that 
the Chilean government, despite Lipschutz’ protests, will hesitate to eliminate the 
\raucanians as an ethnic group whenever it sees fit. All the same, it is good to hear 
his voice raised in righteous indignation, even though he seems to be fighting for a lost 
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La Vida Rural Uruguaya. DANIEL D. Vipvart. (Departamento De Sociologia Rural, 
Publicacion No. 1.) Montevideo: Ministerio de Ganaderia y Agricultura, Republica 


American Anthropologist 


Oriental Del Uruguay, 1955. 196 pp., appendices. np. 


Uruguay is one of the Latin American countries where Americanists have not vet 
done field work, and this book by an Uruguayan sociologist makes it clear that social! 
scientists in that country have themselves done little as yet in the way of community 


(60, 1958] 


Reviewed by Ozzie G. Simmons. Harvard Universit 


studies. The author accurately classifies his book as a literary composition rather tha: 


a systematic sociological treatise. However, his stated purpose is to stimulate his 


scientific colleagues to undertake serious field research in rural Uruguay. 


The book is a collection of essays, essentially a miscellany rather than a unified and 


coherent work, about selected aspects of rural life in Uruguay. Uruguay is one of th: 


few Latin American countries which lacks not only an Indian population but a dis 


cernible indigenous cultural tradition as well. The book contains some interesting 


material on the social history of rural Uruguay, a history predominantly characterize: 


by a bitter competitive struggle between the farmer and the cattleman, which has 
persisted since colonial times 


The essays, more often philosophically rather than sociologically oriented, ari 


concerned with a wide range of topics. A substantial part of the book consists of 


series of sketches, in the form of ideal types, of the kinds of people who make up th: 


rural population of Uruguay 


such as the payador, a sort of wandering minstrel, th 


domador, or breaker and tamer of horses, and the caudillo, or political leader. Othe 


essays present a very general characterization of rural communities, and some 


pressionistic observations regarding national character. 


In an appendix, the author describes the establishment of a Department of Rura 


Sociology in the Uruguayan Ministry of Livestock and Agriculture, and outlines a: 


ambitious plan of research, to be undertaken by representatives of all the social sciences, 


which will hopefully serve as a basis for designing a large-scale program of technica 


development and ‘rehabilitation’ 


of rural Uruguay. 


Nigerian Cocoa Farmers: An Economic Survey of Yoruba Cocoa-Farming Famili 


R. Gatterti, &. D. 3. 


BALDWIN, LI. 


( 


). Dina. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 


1956, xxxix, 744 pp. 5 maps, 33 figures, charts, appendix tables. $16.80. 


Reviewed by O. JONEs, Slanford Universit) 


In March 1950 the Nigeria Cocoa Marketing Board, pursuant to its charter, es 


tablished a committee under the chairmanship of A. W. Ashby to produce a factua 


report of the way in which the Nigerian 
and secured their livelihood . . . 


‘cocoa farmer and his family lived, 
,”’ and between June 1951 and June 1952, a 


worke 


team 


investigators under the direction of Galletti, Baldwin, and Dina collected the informa 


tion required for such a report. A detailed census and inventory of possessions of 776 


families in the cocoa-producing areas was taken at the beginning and end of the surve: 


period, and complete records of all economic activities of 187 ‘‘selected”’ families wer 


compiled for the entire survey year. The present volume is the official report on t! 


survey. 


The Board intended that the investigation serve as a basis for policy decisions t! 


would increase the economic well-being of cocoa farmers, and the original plan of | 
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Committee emphasized such matters as sources, costs, and availability of agricultural 
credit and agricultural labor, financial position of cocoa farmers, the efficiency of the 
marketing system, including the price policy of the Board, and the effect of cocoa- 
farming on production of food crops. 

Galletti and his associates have provided answers to most if not all of the questions 
that troubled the Committee, but their report goes far beyond the usual research re- 
ports of action agencies. Nigerian Cocoa Farmers is a penetrating analysis of the eco- 
nomic life of an important West African society, and it is replete with interesting insights 
into the behavior of members of this society. In 621 pages of text the authors cover all 
aspects of production, consumption, and distribution, not only of cocoa but of other 
crops and food products and other sources of family income. Tables give a wealth of 
information on income, expenditure, costs, wealth, borrowing, consumption, occupations, 
marketing, and ownership. More than 300 text tables and 30 charts analyze the de- 
tailed information of 60 appendix tables. 

The authors believe that the information they present is reasonably reliable. They 
provide a full account of the difficulties faced in conducting the survey, and seem at all 
times to be aware of the extent to which their conclusions must be tempered by possible 
error and bias in the statistics. After learning of the great amount of cross-checking and 
testing that has gone into the study, as it is revealed in the text, the reader comes to 
share the authors’ confidence. This volume portrays the fundamental outlines of the 
cocoa-farmer’s economy, and many of the relationships described have important im- 
plications for our understanding of ‘‘backward” economies and of agricultural econo- 
mies. I shall list a few topics of current interest to students of national economies on 
which Galletti, Baldwin, and Dina have something worthwhile to say: 

1. Economic man versus technological man. Attempts of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment to persuade farmers to reduce losses from Black Pod disease by more frequent 
harvesting seem to show the farmer to be more influenced by economic considerations, 
the agronomists to be more influenced by technological ones. 

2. Division of labor. The Yoruba have developed a high specialization in skills, 
ranging from trading to praying, from gari-making to goldsmithing. Farm work is the 
principal occupation of the men and is done almost entirely by them, while the women 
find their principal employment in household work, including the processing of some 
farm products, and in trade. Hourly earnings of women in all paid occupations, in- 
cluding trade, are markedly lower than those of men. There is also a specialization 
among farms in a given area, some concentrating on cocoa production, others on food 
production. 

3. Contribution of subsistence farming. Value of farm-produced food consumed on 
the farm amounted to 10.8 percent of farmers’ net incomes (p. 443). (The comparable 
igure for United States farmers in 1952 was 11.4 per cent.) Farmers in the cocoa- 
producing region of Nigeria clearly live in a market economy. 

+. Credit. Total indebtedness per family was small relative to liquid assets, amount- 
ing toa little less than £40 for indebted families, a little more than £20 for all families 
p. 499). Most loans were obtained from neighbors or kinsmen, and earned no interest. 
Such loans amounted to 63 percent of all money owed. On the other hand, money bor- 
rowed from traders and money lenders might be very dear, and three percent of all 
money owed had been borrowed at rates exceeding 100 per cent per annum (p. 512). 

5. Investment. Major uses of borrowed money were to provide working capital 
25 percent) and to build houses (30 percent). Land itself customarily cannot be sold 
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because of complex familial ownership, but development of land for cocoa productio: 
at the time of the survey cost approximately £50 per acre. However, there was litt|: 
investment of any kind in the survey year, perhaps because farmers expected costs t: 
decline; most of the money saved, estimated at 40 percent of the disposable income i 
the survey year (p. 462), apparently went into hoards (p. 547 ff). 

6. Communal society’s restraint of individual economic achievement. There 
little evidence of egalitarianism in the distribution of property and income. Media: 
size of cocoa holdings was 2.5 acres, but eight percent of the farmers had 36 percen 
of all cocoa acreage. Distribution of land in food farms was even more unequal. On|\ 
in the cost of food per head was there some tendency toward uniformity. Elasticity o 
food expenditures against total expenditures appears to decline rapidly with risin, 
income. 

7. Malnutrition and seasonal hunger. Food consumption was ample at all times 
terms of calories, and not seriously deficient in quality. Because of the widespread r 
liance on markets there were no seasonal food shortages but rather seasonal modifica 
tion of the composition of the diet according to the movement of prices. Total expe: 
ditures for food were surprisingly even throughout the year, despite marked fluctua 
tions in the prices of individual commodities. 

8. Inelastic supply of labor. In a rather difficult chapter, the authors examine thy 
efficiency with which land and labor are combined in production. Their conclusio 
“In the general management of his resources of land, labour, and capital the results « 
the year’s farming operation suggest that the Yoruba farmer showed a sound judg: 
ment, even if he did not expressly formulate the economic principles and make th 
calculations which our studies have led us to expound” (p. 575). The variations 
organization of production among the Yoruba farmers are very similar to those that 
would be found among a group of American farmers. 

9. Response of tree crop production to changes in price. The period of the stud 
was not ideal for investigation of supply elasticity, but the authors believe there is 
ample evidence that planting of trees and production from existing trees vary direct 
and significantly with price. 

It is very much to be hoped that the findings of Galletti and his colleagues will by 
painstakingly and critically examined not only by economists but by anthropologists 
and sociologists as well. It is a mine of information that can be worked profitably, 
and it contains only a part of the data collected in the survey. 

If we could have more such studies of African societies that are moving rapid 
into the exchange economy, our understanding of the processes of economic change 
Africa would be greatly advanced. 


Reviewed by PAUL BOHANNAN, Princeton Univers: 


If the vears preceding 1955 can be called the “psychological decade” of America 
anthropology, it begins to appear that we are just now entering what might be call: 
the “economistic decade."’ Herskovits (as much as five years ago) rewrote his Econon 
Anthropology, Cyril Belshaw gave us a stimulating book on the economistic approa 
to social change, economists like S$. H. Frankel write books which anthropologis' 
cannot ignore, economic historians like Karl Polanyi are joining anthropologists (C. M 
Arensberg and his students) to produce books like Trade and Market in the Ea 
Empires, and Talcott Parsons and Niel J. Smelser’s new book, Economy and Soci 
will have repercussions (if mainly negative) in anthropology. Now, we have before us 
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undoubtedly first rate study by two English economists and a Nigerian education 
officer which purports to study the economics of a people, the Yoruba, who are still 
eminently anthropological subject matter. We are indeed entering the economics dec- 
ade in anthropology. 

And we had better enter it with open eyes by looking squarely at what both we and 
the economists are doing. 

Nigerian Cocoa Farmers is a very good book, in spite of being long and somewhat 
repetitious (material is reviewed each time the point of reference changes, granted that 
it is usually given a new significance). In fact, the book does its job so well that in 
order to criticize it fairly, we must evaluate the task it sets out to perform rather more 
exhaustively than the performance itself. Such a technique of reviewing may give the 
impression that we are complaining because the authors wrote this book instead of 
another one. But will the reader please remember this question: can anyone write 
really effectively about the economics of an emerging people without keeping some of 
the following points in mind? 

This book must be judged on two bases: as a contribution to economics, and as 
a book about the Yoruba. It seems to this anthropologist that the authors have written 
a book of accountancy as much as one of economics. I make this statement not out of 
any deep knowledge of economic theory, but rather out of surprise that the authors 
never question their frame of reference. In a few places they justify (none too success- 
iully so far as an anthropologist is concerned) such practices as giving labor of Yoruba 
farmers a monetary value or of viewing “land tenure” from a strictly jural and econo- 
mistic point of view. The justification is always the contention that the Yoruba are 
moving into (or have arrived at, depending on the page) a market economy, and no 
longer are subsistence farmers. This statement, made repeatedly, is true only if one 
accepts the fact that Yoruba cocoa farming families purchase more food than they 
grow as the significant indication of the move into a market economy. It must not be 
orgotten that the authors point out that all cocoa-farming families still grow part of 
their own food, and attach considerable value to doing so. What is the Yoruba attitude 
toward subsistence and market economy? How do they state the problem? Not a word 
is mentioned on the subject, unless it is conjecture derived from the tabulated quan- 
tities. Didn’t they ask the Yoruba about these matters? Yoruba ideas are as potent 
in determining the economic situation in Yoruba land as is a factual analysis of acreage 
ind indebtedness. 

Although the point could be made for almost every chapter in the book, I shall 
make it for only two. The chapter on land tenure in this book is theoretically almost 
antediluvian. The authors consistently confuse rights of persons with rights in land 
without realizing they have changed their point of departure, thus giving a jural and 
economistic approach to the spatial aspect of society and keeping alive the old saw of 
“communal ownership.” To put it another way, “land tenure” (an extremely bad 
term because it contains within itself the notion the land is “‘held’”’) can be seen from 
two points of view—from that of the web of social relationships, and from that of the 
distribution of rights in the land as a thing (whether economistically valued as among 
ourselves, or socially and religiously valued as among most Africans before their ideas 
are changed by contact with Europe). The first way of looking at the matter makes so- 
cial relationships occurring in regard to land the important point; the second way of 
looking at the matter makes “property concepts” the important point. Now, on the 
basis of these authors’ statements, the Yoruba almost surely see matters more or less 

the first way; however, the interpretation is in the second, and a rather weak apologia 
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attached: ‘“‘As Yorubas have perfectly clear notions about property in personal posses 
sions and about the distinction between the right to occupy and use land on the on 
hand and the right to alienate it on the other, it would be absurd to suppose that they 
do not recognize ownership and title in land.” This reviewer, at least, enters a caveat 

the absurdity is to assume that a complex institution like ‘‘ownership” can be applied 
in toto to a foreign situation simply because some elements of it happen to be found 
It is a mistake comparable in kind to assuming an ancestral cult in the United Stat 

because Americans have certain artifacts and ceremonies (Decoration Day, unknown 
soldiers’ tombs, and memorial services) for honoring their dead. 

The second point is on labor. ‘There is as yet no basis for judging at what rate in 
money the Yoruba farmer values his own work. For the purposes of our study it seems 
best to assume that he rates it at least as highly as the labor for which he pays and to 
value it at the average rate per hour prevailing in his locality for local and immigrant 
farm laborers. This at least simplifies the analysis, and may not greatly falsify it.” 
Of course it simplifies the analysis, because it saves the authors the necessity for exam 
ining their theoretical tools. And so far as falsification is concerned, even the word is 
nonsense, for it allows the writers completely to miss what the Yoruba attitudes to 
labor may be. Why do Yoruba work? How do they define work? What are the alterna 
tives to work? The answers are not to be found. The social anthropology of labor is 
one of the great neglected fields of our discipline, but we can recognize a counterfeit 
when we see it. 

Now we come to the part of the book of which the authors are justifiably most 
proud: that on debt. There is here an extremely fine lot of data on indebtedness oi 
Yoruba cocoa farmers, which show great ingenuity in field research and much insight 
in analysis. However, the basic insight is lacking, it seems to this reviewer, becaus: 
they have applied the Western distinction between ‘‘production” borrowing and con 
sumption borrowing, and proceeded from there. There is no mention of Yoruba atti 


tudes toward debt (save such probably Western imports as that some Yoruba would 


not reveal their ‘‘embarrassments’’), and most important, there is no analysis of the 
debt structure in Yoruba society. The structure of debt relationship—who owes what 
and to whom, and how these relationships are organized and how such organizations 
are congruent with other organizations in the society—these points are never mentioned 

One last point: the chapter on the social organization of the Yoruba is inadequate, 
but the authors of this book are not exactly responsible for that fact, since they have 
leaned heavily on anthropologists (though the best account, that of Peter Lloyd on 
Yoruba lineages, is missing in spite of the fact that other of Lloyd’s work has been 
cited). There is probably no major people in Africa whose ethnography is as spotty 
as that of the Yoruba: excellent where trained American or British ethnographers havi 
reported on it, but with great gaps in which we have nothing or (worse) only apologies 
The most obvious mistake that these authors make, and one which they have mad 
themselves, is to confuse “families” (a pseudo-biological unit) with “households” (a 
spatial unit) in deriving their terminology. Their definitions are precise enough to r 
duce the dangerous consequences, but the difficulty could have been avoided. 

In summary, it seems to me that these authors show a very delicate sense of th: 
imprecision of their data—the pages on the difficulties in gathering data vividly ck 
scribe the task of asking questions of which the people questioned do not see the 
significance; thus, the only basis for their help is good will. These authors miss, how 
ever, in that they seem to have no sensitivity whatever about the adequacy of th 
theoretical framework. Surely the point is not to squeeze Yoruba data into a Europea 
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framework (though this factor is almost surely the result, at least in part, of the fact 
that the framework was ‘given’? by a committee which appointed the staff of the 
survey and set forth the “practical purposes” for which it was to be done). It is, rather, 
to find a framework for explanation of the Yoruba material, including Yoruba ideas 
of their own economic activities, and then search for a theory which will include 
both Western and Yoruba ideas and the data made relevant by each. It is a tremendous 
task, on which the future of economic anthropology (if not of economics itself) de- 
pends. And it is one which is not even approached in this book, for all that it is a major 
achievement in the field of African economics. 


Die Twiden, Pygmien Und Pygmoide Im Tropischen Afrika. MARTIN GuSINDE. Wien 
IX /66: Wilhelm Braumiiller, Universitits-Verlagsbuchhandlung Ges. M.B.H., 
1956. 175 pp. n.p. 


Reviewed by ER1KA BouRGUIGNON, The Ohio State University 


The present volume is an expansion of the author’s article ‘Pygmies and Pygmoids: 
Twides of Tropical Africa,” published in 1955 in the Anthropological Quarterly (28:3 
61), and its aim is to present an overall view of the racial and cultural characteristics 
of the pygmy and pygmoid populations of Africa. In agreement with Schumacher, 
the author prefers the term Twides to refer to these populations, a term which is de- 
rived from Bantu terminology, utilizing the root -twa. 

The Twides are grouped into three geographical divisions: the eastern Twides in 
the Ituri area, the southern Twides in the area of the great lakes, and the western 
Iwides in the western-equatorial forest area. In this context, the author reproaches 
Schebesta for having taken the Bambuti of the Ituri forest to represent the pygmies 
or Twides) as such; in Gusinde’s view, there is too much diversity in technology, 
economy, and physical type between the three geographic divisions to permit any such 
generalization from only one of the groups. 

Gusinde defines pygmies (pp. 19-20) as populations whose males have an average 
stature of 150 cm.; slightly taller groups are defined as pygmoids. The author insists 
repeatedly that this terminology refers exclusively to stature and not to race. Here 
another of several polemic remarks is directed against Schebesta, who, it is claimed, 
erroneously treats the concept of “pygmy” as a racial concept. 

Most of the book is given over to a survey of varying racial and cultural aspects 
of the several groups of Twides, stressing such differences as pigmentation, facial con- 
tour, and stature. The eastern Twides are reported to be the smallest group on record. 
Despite the variations that exist among them, the physical type of the Twides, as 
well as their mode of life, is accounted for by adaptation to the forest environment. 
With reference to the evolution of the physical type, Gusinde follows a suggestion by 
Eugen Fischer in considering insect diet as a possibly relevant factor. 

rhe discussion of religion provides another ground of disagreement with Schebesta, 
although the author too finds strong evidence of monotheism among the Twides in 
general, in regionally varying forms. The discussion makes ample reference to the work 
of Schmidt. 

Gusinde’s essential conclusion is epitomized by the statement, repeated several 
times, that ‘without the tropical forest, there would be no Twides,” for he considers 
the physical type, technology, and economy of the pygmies and pygmoids to be the 
result of adaptation to the peculiar conditions of their peculiar habitat. And he closes 
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with the following words: ‘I consider the totality of the Twides in tropical Africa to bi 
a unique, very ancient race, an isolated case; the typical racial characteristics and th: 
basic structure of their cultural type are the same in all three super-groups; they forn 
a somatological and cultural unity.” The text is followed by an exhaustive thirty-pag: 


bibliography. 

This book provides an excellent summary of the available literature of the pygm 
and pygmoid population of Africa by a specialist in this area. To this reviewer, how | 
ever, it is somewhat marred by its polemic tone. 


Nuer Religion. E. E. EvANs-PritcHaRb. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1956. xii, 336 | 
pp., 15 plates, 5 figures, frontispiece. $6.75. 


Reviewed by Wi1Lu1AM A. Lessa, University of California, Los Angel: 


If Evans-Pritchard found the key to Azande religion in witchcraft, he finds an un 
derstanding of Nuer religion in kwoth, or Spirit. Ancestral ghosts, animistic ideas, 
witchcraft, and magic are either lacking or unimportant. The concept of kwoth is 
unusually involved and the reader must go through many pages of tortuous writing 
and reasoning before he is able to grasp its meaning; even then he will be left with « ) 
somewhat unsatisfied feeling because, as Evans-Pritchard himself confesses, t! 
philosophy of Nuer religion is hard to unravel and is not well understood by Nuc: 
themselves. Kwoth sometimes has the meaning of God, sometimes of spiritual natur: 
in general, and sometimes of particular spiritual figures which are refractions of Gox 
Only the neighboring Dinka have a similar theology; one must go beyond Negro ) 
ligions to discover anything that resembles it. 

Scrutinizing the concept of kwoth further, we find that in addition to having t! 
characteristics of what we understand by God—creator father, judge, and so on —it 
can also mean (in its plural form) various particular spirits, one category of which co: 


sists of “spirits of the above,” and another of “spiritis of the below.”’ Some of th 
spirits of the above belong to a class of godlings or demons which only recently hay 

been borrowed from the Dinka; they can possess men either temporarily or perma 
nently, thereby causing illness or bestowing upon the possessed the power of healing, 
divination, and exorcism. The other spirits of the above are a Nuer concept; they ar 
spirits that once were persons and in some instances become tutelary spirits of lineages, =} 


occasionally possessing relatives. As for the spirits of the below, they are considered t 
be “little spirits’ and are not highly regarded. They fall into a number of classes, son 
being totemic spirits, others nature sprites, and still others fetishes. It should be not: 
that Nuer totems tend to be the kinds of creatures and things that easily evoke t! 
idea of Spirit and for this reason are appropriate symbols for Spirit in relation 
lineages. Nuer are interested in totems because they are symbols through which Spirit 
manifests itself to human intelligence. Nuer claim that totems are Dinka in origin. 
While God aids Nuer and his presence is in this respect desired, he is also dangerous 
to them and therefore they want him to be far away. Breaches of interdictions caus 
spiritual sanctions and may be regarded as sins. Nuer offer bloody sacrifices to God 
because of the danger which threatens people on account of sin. Sacrifice, “‘the most 


typical and expressive act of Nuer religion,’”’ has various other purposes, too, includin: 

the attenuation of a misfortune that has already fallen. Depending on the circu: } 
stances, sacrifices are made either to God or to some spirit. Cattle are the most hig! 

prized animals sacrificed. The eating of sacrificed animals is not part of the ritual 

is an appended act but not without social significance. Evans-Pritchard digresses to 
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consider the meaning of sacrifice, and in so doing rejects Robertson Smith’s communion 
theory, Tylor’s gift theory, and others. For Nuer, sacrifice is a piacular rite in which 
the life of an animal is substituted for the life of a man. Always present is the idea that 
the sacrifice is a way of keeping God away from man; to keep him from troubling him. 

Nuer priests have various responsibilities; the most important type is the “leopard- 
skin” priest, who performs sacrificial rituals of purificatory character, especially when 
a man has committed murder. He acts as a representative of man to God in certain 
critical situations. Prophets, who are a more recent and important development in 
Nuer religion, are men who are possessed by spirits of the above. Whereas priests en- 
able man to speak to God, prophets enable God to speak to man. Their chief role is an 
interpretive one connected with warfare, although they can also heal, cure barrenness 
in women, and exorcise harmful spirits. The author regards the emergence of the 
prophet as due to social change and the threat posed by Arab slavers, Mahdists and 
Anglo-Egyptian rule. 

The above digest of the contents of the book does not do justice to the keen analytic 
thinking which pervades it. Evans-Pritchard has accomplished an intellectual tour de 
force in the face of a bewildering mass of concepts many apparently contradictory. 
Aside from the descriptive and analytic contributions of the book, there is a wealth of 
food for speculation. Traditional concepts regarding religious origins, sacrifice, totem- 
ism, and other problems, must be reexamined in the light of the author’s data and in- 
terpretations. He writes with firmness and conviction, and his logic is hard to refute. 
It is the theoretical implications of Nuer Religion which perhaps constitute its greatest 
value. Indeed, the author believes that preliminary studies of this type are necessary 
for a true comparative approach, and he makes tentative references to the philosophies 
of such other African peoples as the Bantu, with their ancestor worship, and the 
Sudanic peoples, with their witchcraft. Nuer religion is dominated by the idea of 
Spirit. It is overwhelmingly theistic—possibly monotheistic, depending on definition 
of that term. It is not surprising that Father Schmidt made much use of an earlier re- 
port of Nuer religion by Father Crazzolara in his theory of the origin of monotheism. 
The religion is reminiscent of that of the Hebrews of the Old Testament. 


Goverament and Politics in Tribal Societies. 1. SCHAPERA. London: Watts and Co., 
1956. 238 pp. 21s. 


Reviewed by C. Frantz, Portland State College 


This book is based on the Josiah Mason lectures delivered in 1950 at the University 
of Birmingham. The governmental forms and functions of the Bushmen, Bergdama, 
Hottentot, and Bantu peoples of South Africa are described and compared as they 
existed prior to white contact and settlement. The author seeks to establish generaliza- 
tions about South African governments which will allow for further, more compre- 
hensive comparisons. Data gathered by the author and by others are reported in an 
interesting and concise style. No statistical sampling was attempted. 

Schapera ranges widely to examine and disclaim Maine’s and Morgan’s theories 
of the importance of kinship and/or locality as bases for political organization, Gluck- 
man’s thesis that civil war strengthens tribal unity, and the ‘conquest theory”’ of the 
origin of the state. The bulk of the book discusses the framework and activities of 
South African governments, the powers and privileges of office and the relations be- 
tween rulers and subjects. These are analyzed in relation to ecology, economy, the size 
and density of population, and the social composition of the groups. 
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The importance of this work lies not merely in documenting variations in politica] 
phenomena, but rather in the author’s typology of political organization and in the 
correlation of these “types” with kinship, ecological, economic, and historical (per- 
sonal and accidental) factors. A “‘political community” is defined as a group which 
claims exclusive territorial rights, manages it affairs independent of external control, 
and has its own head. Each of the four peoples have several political communities which 
differ in their nature and size and in such features as mode of subsistence. 

Schapera states that there are two basic types of political communities in South 
Africa, and that both kinship and locality serve as criteria for organization. These types 
have different modes of subsistence (which are partly fortuitous), yet such charac- 
teristics as size, density, and form of local grouping are related to subsistence and en- 
vironmental conditions. All groups studied possess government, they accept hereditary 
chieftainship uncritically, and secession is the most important sanction used against 
the headmen. Political segmentation or fission is more commonly found than merging 
or fusion. The author does not accept the view that the maintenance of law and order 
is a diagnostic criterion of government, for “... Apart from maintaining territorial] 
boundaries and resisting external aggression the only function common to all forms 
of government is the organization and direction of cooperative enterprise often involy- 
ing the whole community.” 

An economic determinist view of government is eschewed. Contrasting the Bush- 
men with the Bantu, the author concludes by presenting some “apparent trends” in 
political development which accompany subsistence changes: decrease in importance 
of kinship as a basis of “‘political attachment”; increase and diversification of govern- 
mental personnel, functions, powers, and privileges; and increased struggle for access 
to or control of the perquisites of political office. Large, heterogeneous and scattered 
communities are said to be necessary before government can acquire distinctive powers 
and specialized personnel, and these are ‘‘possible only where people do not depend 
for their livelihood solely upon the natural resources of their environment.”’ 

However, a nondevelopmental framework is used throughout. This permits one to 
question the reality and validity of the author’s ‘‘stable” social types. For example, th 
political systems he describes often imply a territorial] stability and exclusiveness 
which, according to other evidence (some of which he cites), were not in existence prior 
to European settlement. Sovereignty over a given territory, his most definitive criterion 
of the political community, seldom persisted long as there repeatedly were wars, dis 
placements, secessions, and migrations. How are we to understand these data? On 
wonders too at the author’s variable use of cultural, racial, and linguistic criteria for 
classifying these groups. We also would like to know more of the theoretical implica 
tions of the Bergdama’s status as serfs among the Nama Hottentots “from earlicst 
times.’’ And what is the relevance of the great heterogeneity in some tribes? For ex- 
ample, the Tawana number 39,000, yet include 29,500 who were culturally and Ii 
guistically distinct. 

The extremes of the Bushmen and Bantu are common ethnographic knowledge, 
and Schapera’s typologies contribute little to an increased comprehension of politica! 
organization. Like a priori ideal typologies, his tend to oversimplify through dichot- 
omization. Most of the conclusions from his intensive regional comparison may b¢ 
found in several textbook discussions. Time will tell whether his analysis will make a 
substantial increment to a theory of political organization and process. In any case, 
we seem still to have with us the problem of defining adequate units for compariso 
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despite these reservations, this book is an excellent display of craftsmanship, makes 
some needed corrections and suggests some formulations which demand further study 


and research. 


Medicine and Magic of the Mashona. MicHAEL GELFAND. Capetown: Juta and Co., 
Ltd., 1956. 266 pp., 60 illustrations, glossary. n.p. 


Reviewed by M. G. Marwick, University of Witwatersrand, Johannesburg 


In the steadily accumulating literature on the application of Western medicine to 
non-Western patients, there is general agreement that medicine, which in our society 
is a relatively specific social institution, is in non-Western societies but part of the 
larger medico-magico-religious institutional complex. Consequently, any doctor serv- 
ing alien peoples must know at least the outlines of the medicine, magic, and religion 
of his patients. 

Gelfand, who has devoted many years’ service to healing African patients, has 
recorded the fruits of his experience both as a practitioner and as a devoted student of 
the social institutions into which his Western art has intruded and with which it has 
inevitably competed. He has done this with great sympathy and concern for detail. 
In describing the medico-magico-religious complex of the peoples in districts centering 
on Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, he has provided not only the actual information 
essential to the successful application of Western medicine to the Shona, but also some 
idea of the type of information any doctor anywhere needs to have about his patients. 

Shona ideas of health and disease, and the practices that they prompt, cannot be 
understood if approached as purely medical phenomena. They are intimately related 
to beliefs in a rain-providing but otherwise rather retiring Creator; in tutelary spirits 
of tribe and family manifesting themselves through mediums; in the ancestor spirits; 
in aggrieved and alien spirits who destroy or assist those whom they possess; and 
in human witches. The role played by the doctor in Western society is among the Shona 
shared by the medium, who may represent one of a variety of spirits; by the diviner, 
whose main function is diagnostic; and by the herbalist, whose task is curative and 
preventive. Some of the most interesting chapters of the book deal with the diviner’s 
equipment, especially his diagnostic dice (‘‘bones’’), and with the herbalist’s remedies 
for various ailments. Unfortunately, the author has not been able to assess system- 
atically whether any of the medicinal substances emerging from generations of Shona 
trial and error have any relevant physiological reactions, but he is convinced of the 
great psychological benefit of the Shona doctor’s therapy. 

The book is not without its defects. First, the author, whose experience well quali- 
fies him to contribute to the elucidation of problems of applied anthropology in medi- 
cine, has very little to say about Shona reactions to Western medicine. Second— 
and this is perhaps another aspect of the first complaint—there is too much detailed 
description in relation to the thematic and recapitulative passages on which a book’s 
integration, message, and interest depend. Third, the author and his publishers would 
have done well to acquaint themselves with some of the conventions of better anthro- 
pological writing, such as the avoidance of untranslated vernacular terms in the text; 
the rendering in italics of those unavoidably included; the consistent dropping of 
prefixes of Bantu (or should one say Ntu?) proper nouns and adjectives; and the use 
ol more precise, descriptive terms in place of ambiguous, classificatory ones such as 
grandfather and grandmother (p. 42), uncle (p. 46) and nephew (p. 79). 
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Despite these shortcomings, Medicine and Magic of the Mashona is an arresting re 
ord of the results of devoted study by a person well placed to observe a local instan: 
of an important phase of twentieth-century medicine—its sympathetic and informe: 


application to non-Western patients. 


An Annotated Bibliography of Books and Periodicals in English Dealing with Human 
Relations in the Arab States of the Middle East. JEAN T. BuRKE. (With Special 
Emphasis on Modern Times 1945-1954.) (American University of Beirut.) Beirut 
Tombazian Co., 1956. XIV, 115 pp. n.p. 


Reviewed by RAPHAEL Paral, Herzl Institute, New Yor! 


This is a useful bibliography of books and articles (1,453 items) dealing with the 
Arab States of the Middle East. The material is divided into 13 subject headings cover 
ing Anthropology and Ethnology, Education, Family and Kinship, Population and 
Demography, Social Change and Social Movements, Social Control and Communica- 
tion, Social Factors in Economic Development, Social Problems, Social Psychology, 
Social Structure, General Works, Reference, and Bibliography. Within each of these 
general headings, the items listed are subdivided into five geographical divisions: Middle 
East in General, Egypt and the Sudan, Arabian Peninsula, Syria and Lebanon, Pales- 
tine and Transjordan, and Iraq. 

The annotation relies heavily on reviews and notes published in the first place in the 
Middle East Journal, and to a lesser extent in the Middle Eastern Affairs, and the M us- 
lim World. 

The title is somewhat misleading. It makes us expect a listing of books and articles 
dealing with ‘‘Modern Times (1945-1954)”; instead, it lists books and articles pub 
lished or reissued from 1945 to 1954, irrespective of the period with which they dea! 
To mention only two examples, it lists Gibb and Bowen’s Islamic Society in the 18th 
Century and Charles Issawai’s study of Ibn Khaldun, the famous 14th century Arab 
philosopher of history, simply because these books were published in 1950. 

A certain inconsistency can be observed in the spatial delimitation of the area 
Several items dealing with the Tuaregs and other peoples of the Central or Western 
Sahara are included in the subsections entitled ““Egypt and the Sudan,” although a 
cording to the title of the volume, ‘‘Sudan” can refer only to the “Arab State”’ ol 
the former Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Incidentally, to speak of ‘Palestine and Trans 
jordan” seems to be rather anachronistic in a volume which deals with the years 1945 to 
1954, and which was published in 1956. Finally, a number of items dealing with the 
Jewish Communal Settlements in Palestine slipped into the listings, and at least two 
items are listed twice each (499 =517; 1092 =1095). 

These minor shortcomings notwithstanding, this reviewer wholeheartedly agrees 
with Prothro’s statement in his foreword to the effect that Mrs. Burke “has produced a 
volume which should be of great service to all of us interested in the Near East, or in 
the problems of anthropology, education, psychology, or sociology.” 


Family and Kin in Indo-European Culture. G. S. GHuRyYE. (University of Bomba) 
Publication, Sociology Series, No. 4.) New York: Oxford University Press, 1957 


254 pp., appendix. $3.15. 
Reviewed by Munro S. EpmMonson, Tulane Universit) 


Recent studies in the field of kinship structure appear to express a more than 
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dinary willingness to grapple with causal problems. Murdock’s sequential reconstruc- 
tions, Levi-Strauss’ flirtation with “kinship determinism” in the interpretation of East 
Asian societies, and Homans and Schneider’s sharply focused hypothesis of potestality 
exemplify this interest. Ghurye’s book is most significant in this matrix. Its strength is 
its patient and scholarly depiction of the configuration of kinship in the Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin traditions, and the comparison of these configurations is carefully and subtly 
done with due attention to the developmental changes within each system. The briefer 
discussions of Celtic, Gothonic, and Slavic society are also informative and rewarding. 
For example, the suggestion that the early Anglo-Saxon family was nuclear in type de- 
serves circulation among sociologists inclined to attribute the nuclearity of the Ameri- 
can family to the Industrial Revolution. Ghurye’s taxonomic innovation (the substitu- 
tion of individualizing for Morgan’s descriptive terminologies) seems to me useless, the 
more so as he subjects it to percisely the same misuse traditionally associated with Mor- 
gan’s term: both words can be categorically applied to a single kinship term, it seems to 
me, only when all possible attributes of the relationship are specified, e.g., man’s 
mother’s older brother’s daughter younger than Ego. 

Among the potentially causal factors in determining kinship structure, Ghurye lays 
primary emphasis on ‘beliefs and ideas,”’ specifically those which have a direct bearing 
upon the distance to which primary kinship will be traced. This thesis is perceptively 
explored in relation to ritual, inheritance, marital arrangements, and descent groupings, 
and the case is ably and persuasively put. The structure of the argument is somewhat 
loose and inexplicit, leaving the reader with a vagueness of orientation not altogether 
necessary at this date in kinship analysis. Ghurye’s major thesis contrasts the configura- 
tion of extended kinship reflected in the wealth of affinal terms in the Indic languages 
with the more restricted compass of European kinship ties. He derives both from an 
Indo-European family “comprising three or four generations . . . patrilineal in descent 
and partilocal in residence, with bilateral kinship... (and) likely ... the bilateral 
kindred.”’ At some points the method of exposition leans rather too heavily upon phil- 
ological suggestions unsupported by other evidence, and thereby fails of conviction, but 
the general structural contrast is amply sustained and a broad range of fact is consid- 
ered. It seems doubtful that any method of proof currently available could convince a 
skeptic of the general conclusion: **Thus is the primacy of beliefs and ideas over eco- 
nomic factors substantiated by the social history of the Indo-Aryans.’”’ However, 
Ghurye’s path to this finding is unusually rich in detail and insight, and his book is an 
invaluable summary of the data on Indo-European kinship. The value of the appendix, 
an extensive compilation of kinship terms in the Indo-European languages, is incom- 
prehensibly marred by a general imprecision of translation. For the kinship terms of 
modern Indic languages, particularly, the equally inclusive list in Karve’s Kinship 
Organization in India is safer. 


Society In India, A. A\YAPPAN and L. K. BALA Ratnam. (Eds.): Thompson & Co. Ltd., 
1956. 249 pp., frontispiece, + plates. $5.00, 


Reviewed by JoHN UseemM, Michigan State University 


This book records a significant event in the development of the social sciences in 
India: it contains the proceedings of the first ‘All-India Conference of Anthropologists 
and Sociologists,” a meeting convened in the fall of 1955 at Madras by the recently 
formed Social Sciences Association. Heretofore the comparatively few but growing 
numbers of anthropologists and sociologists had lacked a separate professional organi- 
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zation of their own, and the members of these disciplines were therefore somewhat iso 
lated from each other and were without an organized group to foster their common i: 
terests. American scholars accustomed to the presence of a variety of nation-wide pro 
fessional and scientific societies can well appreciate the importance of this event 
India. 

The formal aim of the three-day conference was “‘to create interest in the study o/ 
the social sciences and also to help research workers to know what work was actual], 
being carried on.” The session attracted thirty leading Indian anthropologists and soc 
ologists, some graduate students, a few persons from government, and nine visiting 
scholars from the United Kingdom and the United States. A. Aiyappan, President o/ 
the Association, and Bala Ratnam, Secretary, have ably edited the content of the meet- 
ings. 

\s in any professional meeting of this order, a wide range of topics was covered 
the papers and group discussions. For the purpose of this review, I shall identify three 
central themes. One concerns the role of the social sciences in India—their place in the 
academic curriculum and their relevance for policy making and administration; it also 
includes preliminary efforts to delineate areas of needed research and discussion of how 
support can be gained to facilitate empirical studies. For the most part, the questions 
and appraisals will seem familiar to American anthropologists who also have been con- 
fronted with similar kinds of issues. Yet their exploration in the context of Indian lif: 
is crucial for the establishment of the social sciences within a relatively new self-govern 
ing society. In this environment the observations of Kabir, Aiyappan, Prasad, Majum 
dar, Iyer and other participants take on added meaning. 

A second major theme is a topic which transcends national boundary lines—the 
nature of society in relationship to cultural processes and social structures. This scien- 
tific problem has aroused a growing interest, especially for those areas of the world 
that are in the midst of basic changes. Aspects of the problem, such as the network o/ 
connections between tribal and local groups and the society-wide organizational ar- 
rangements, the distribution of authority with respect to decision making, the way in 
which subcultures fit into the culture of the larger society within higher civilizations, 
are explored by Karve and Srinivas with reference to India. Redfield covers briefly th: 
intellectual history of certain phases of this scientific problem. 

The final theme, empirical research, is represented by twelve papers which report 
on findings of studies or sketch field studies currently underway in India. These em 
brace subjects about which there is little factual knowledge, such as the social effects o 
urbanization on industrial workers from villages, the changing position of women, socia 
change in a multicaste village, patterns of divorce, the incidence of suicide, and the 
newer characteristics of tribal groups. In combination they reveal that Indian socia! 
scientists are doing solid research, and lead us to expect more in the years ahead 


i 


The Santal: A Study in Culture Change. NABENDU DaTTA-MAJUMDER (Department of 
Anthropology, Government of India, Memoir No. 2, 1955.) Delhi: Manager of 
Publications, 1956. xvi, 150 pp., 3 maps, 19 plates. 9 sh. 9 d. 


Reviewed by ALAN R. BEALS, Stanford Univer 


th 


The descriptive material presented in this monograph is derived from a one-month 
field study of a single village in Birbhum, from brief visits to other Santal communities, 
and from a few of the many published reports dealing with Santal culture. For the most 
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part, the generalizations made refer to the 800,000 Santal who live in the Districts of 
Birbhum and the Santal Parganas. 

Santal culture change appears to follow a pattern similar to that of other groups in 
India. Such figures as the money lender, the government official, and the missionary or 
reformer play their now familiar roles. The Panchayat has grown weaker, there are 
formidable economic problems, and there are the usual changes in such things as dress, 
housing, and eating habits. 

The process of culture change among the Santal is described in terms of a cultural 
focus consisting of complexes centering about hunting, cultivation, annual festivals, 
and the village community organization. Datta-Majumder finds that changes in this 
focus are largely a function of the amount of pressure toward change exerted by external 
forces. This and many of the other theoretical propositions put forward are of the great- 
est interest. On the other hand, they have a tendency to appear fully grown in the 
waters of discourse, like Lakshmi or Aphrodite, without preliminary gestation. 

In the same way, the notion that economic factors are the strongest influence upon 
Santal culture change appears rather abruptly in the last chapter. Part of the evidence 
presented involves tracing the weakening of the authority of the village community to 
the loss of communal ownership of land. Elsewhere this change is attributed in part to 
the government policy of appointing village headmen. 

Although more intensive field work and more careful attention to the marshalling of 
evidence in support of theoretical conclusions would have made this a better study, it is 
nevertheless an important addition to the literature concerning tribal peoples in India. 
It directs attention to a unique and historically significant tribe, and serves to indicate 
the kind of contribution which further studies of such groups as the Santal might make 
to the development of theoretical generalizations concerning culture change. 


How The Soviet System Works: Cultural, Psychological, and Social Themes. RAYMOND A. 
BAUER, ALEX INKELES, and KtucKHouN. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Har- 
vard University ] 956. xiv, 274 pp., appendix, table. $4.75. 


Reviewed by GEOFFREY GORER, Sussex, England 


Had this book appeared anonymously, there would have been no occasion to review 
itin the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. A brief sampling would have shown that it was 
one more in the endless stream of books about the Soviet Union, with neither the vivid 
actuality of the best type of personal reporting nor the minute analysis of one section of 
the society or economy which cha: acterizes the enormous specialized literature. It ap- 
pears to cover many aspects of the society very briefly, and to be written in a style 
which is outstandingly bad in a field where the competition is high; the turgid vocabulary 
of academic social science mingles uneasily with a jaunty and imprecise use of journal- 
istic cliché and metanhor Thus we are informed: 


However, it seems quite certain that the number of persons actually in ‘corrective labor camps”’ 
at any one time is in the vicinity of several million and may, in fact, be higher. . . . It is obvious 
rom these minimum figures. . . . (p. 72) 

lhe scarcity element which predominates in Soviet society ... must be assumed to have 
aroused intense anxieties ahout oral deprivation in the Soviet population. (p. 139) 

rhe ‘‘careerists-opportunists” ... must give a credible performance along these lines or 
they will take a treacherous fall from the treadmill. (p. 172) 
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The urban worker’s . . . more likely to be easily placated if the regime can provide a few 
sops to drain off some of his hostility . . . (p. 188) 

Most crucial of all at the moment is the fact that the Russian bear now has the Chinese 
dragon by the tail. (p. 240) 


However, this book is not a think-piece by a politically interested amateur, as th 
above quite typical quotations would suggest. It is the final report of the Harvard 
Project on the Soviet Social System, founded on an impressive amount of interviewing 
and testing of a very large sample of Soviet defectors and refugees, and is signed by on: 
of the most distinguished of living American anthropologists and two almost equally 
distinguished colleagues. It is announced as ‘‘an attempt to assess the social and psy 
chological strengths and weaknesses of the Soviet system” and to present ‘‘evidence for 
the evaluation of the predictive power of modern social science.” 

As far as theory is concerned, the book cannot be used in systematic anthropology 
or psychology. Comparative statements are eschewed both overtly and covertly (in one 
sentence Soviet practice is contrasted with ‘‘the natural tendency in healthy societies”’ 
and instead of analyzing the society by focusing on conventional institutions (which 
would permit cross-comparison), a series of themes are depicted. The psychology is 
eclectic; in one chapter psychoanalytic concepts are used, and in some others hypoth 
eses from different ego psychologies; in most, ““common sense” motives are implied. The 
hook is almost completely self-enclosed, and very little reference is made to any studies 
of the U.S.S.R. except those originating in the project. 

The failure of this bbok—and no kinder phrase can be accurately employed—would 
seem to arise in large part from the authors’ obvious uncertainty as to which audiencx 
they were addressing: their colleagues in the social sciences who would understand 
specialized concepts and vocabulary, the interested layman who presumably cannot 
think in precise terms, or psychological warfare officers in the U. S. Air Force (who 
sponsored the project) who are to be shaken out of their assumed belief that th 
U.S.S.R. is a nightmare state with a disaffected citizenry who are longing to shake off 
the shackles of Communism and transform themselves into American-type democrats 

The most interesting and precise chapters, which make most use of the statistical 
material, are those dealing with the differential loyalties and hostilities of different sec 
tions of the Soviet population toward the regime. Sometimes the obvious is stated 
elaborately: the privileged, we are told, are more contented with their lot than the un- 
privileged. But it is useful to have emphasized and documented the fact that the rejec- 
tion of the Soviet system is selective; that although most of those interviewed detested 
the MVD terror, the system of collective farms, and the shortages of consumer goods, a 
great deal of the system is accepted by nearly all defectors. The authors come to the 
oddly Marxist conclusion that, among the non-Great Russian groups in the U.S.S.R., 
social class within Soviet society determines attitudes more markedly than does nation 
ality. This study contains the apparently obligatory sentence in reports of this nature 
about “‘the feeling of good will that Soviet peoples in general seem to have for Ameri- 
cans” (p. 226). And it is suggestive that the chapter on Soviet Attitudes Toward thi 
West could, with minute verbal changes, equally well describe the public attitudes of 


many anti-Communist Americans toward the U.S.S.R. 


Reviewed by THomas Firzsimmons, Human Relations Area Files 


The first thing that needs be said about the Soviet system is that it is Russian as 
well as Communist. In this study the system is in fact treated as something outside t! 
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totality of a culture which in large measure shaped it and within which it functions. As a 
result, puzzles are presented which are not puzzles at all, and elements which if juxta- 
posed would have presented both authors and readers with meaningful new questions 
are treated separately and never related. The consequence is that an opportunity to 
write an important book was missed. This work, for all it contains of value, does not 
begin to explain “‘How the Soviet System Works.’’ We have instead a report—one 
which contains much useful information gleaned from interviews and questionnaires, 
several important insights gained by relating that information to various generally ac- 
cepted theses about the Soviet Union, and a number of very dubious generalizations 
about the dynamics of the relationship between individuals and the system, the party 
and the government, the actualities of government and “democratic forms,” the nation 
and other nations, the past and the present. They are dubious because they are over- 
simplified and suggest needless mysteries. They are oversimplified and obscure pre- 
cisely because the enveloping and pervading presence of a centuries-old and complex 
culture, although sometimes referred to in passing, is ignored in the actual analysis. 

However, the work does contain important correctives to some popular misconcep- 
tions about the U.S.S.R. For example, that identification with a socioeconomic class is 
a more important determinant of attitude toward the system than are ethnic back- 
ground or ‘‘nationality’’; that much in the system is approved even by those most 
critical of the regime; that this system, characterized by an enormous technicalization 
of relationships, depends in large part upon informal—hence extralegal—relationships 
in order to function, yet must seek to suppress them—such points as these have long 
needed to be nailed down as they are here. Not necessarily new to the Soviet specialist, 
they touch on exactly those areas about which the nonspecialist is most apt to be con- 
fused. 

With a highly qualified staff and certainly much of the information needed to write 
a book about how the Soviet system works, it is something of a puzzle in itself why the 
Russian Research Center chose instead to publish, with only the slightest modification, 
a working report organized in a way which follows no internal necessity and achieves 
no cumulative effect. The work is put together under a number of categories so general 
that the authors are doomed to endless repetition as they try to follow ‘‘cultural, psy- 
chological, and social themes” through them. The categories undoubtedly were useful 
for analyzing the data provided by interviews and questionnaires, but they obviously 
made it difficult to put the pieces back together again in a way which would have stim- 
ulated the toughest questions and, consequently, the most penetrating interpretation. 
In contrast to the approach taken in this work, cultural, psychological, and social 
themes could have been followed through descriptive treatments of every institution, 
function, and role discernible in a society; those themes could then have picked up and 
ordered clusters of facts which would have taken on meaning by virtue of their demon- 
strated relatedness and the specific nature of those relationships. To attempt, as was 
done, to follow a theme through a series of unsystematic categories imposed upon the 
material is to end up describing a few phenomena from “different points of view” in 
widely separated parts of a single work—with all such a method implies of needless 
repetition and missing the point. 

Che central point missed seems a truism, but perhaps it needs repeating. The system 
described as Soviet is also Russian; and in addition to Communism at least these other 
major forces played a part in the formation of modern Russian society and character— 
the land the mir, the church, the Tartar khans, the nations, and their cultures, of 
western Europe. Neither the dogmas propagated by Marx-Lenin-Stalin nor the tradi- 
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tional Russian ways of life can be used separately as keys to the values and dynamics in 
modern Russian society. In some areas of life, such as those concerned with religion, 
there are open conflicts; in others, such as those concerned with the centralization and 
power of the government, there are continuities. There is no simple formula for tracing 
the origins and bases of the underlying cultural dynamics and conflicts of Soviet society 
or ‘“‘the Soviet system.”’ The real key to an understanding of the strengths and weak 
nesses of that society and that system is a recognition and analysis of the areas of syn 
thesis and of conflict. 


Siberia and the Reforms of 1822. MARC RAEFF. (University of Washington Publications 
on Asia, The Far-Eastern and Russian Institute.) Seattle: University of Washingto: 
Press, 1956. xvii, 210 pp., appendices. $3.50. 

Reviewed by D. B. Suimkin, Washington, D. C 


Raeff’s volume on the administration of Siberia in the early nineteenth century i; 
scholarly and well written, and succinctly presents much hitherto inaccessible materia 
For anthropologists specifically, the monograph has a twofold utility. First, its many 
faceted account of contemporary institutions, manners, and attitudes—Russian and 
native alike—has direct ethnographic value. Second, its discussion of Russian impact: 
on the economies and social structures of aboriginal populations, especially the Buryat 
and Yakut, has general significance for students of acculturation. Extensive notes ani 
appendices amplify Raeff’s brief text; most interesting among them is a tabulation o 
the native population of Siberia, by ethnic group, in 1796 (pp. 149-150). 

The author's center of interest is the historic role of an enlightened administrator 
M. M. Speransky. Here, the relevance of this work to a general appreciation of Tsaris! 
colonialism needs stressing. The administrative mechanisms and problems described 
the bumbling paternalism of the State versus the greed of local administrators, exile: 
as cultural leaveners, assimilated natives as the instruments of empire—were also rm 
current phenomena in the Russian rule of Samoyeds, of Tatars, and of Caucasian a! 
Asiatic tribes. Religious tolerance had been espoused since the time of Catherine 11 
some guaranty of land holdings, of limited self-rule, and of direct petition to the mo 
arch, since the time of Ivan IV, in the sixteenth century; yasak, the tribute in furs, fron 
the earliest days of Novgorod. 

Finally, a word of caution: Raeff’s strictures on the melancholy fate of Siberia: 
hunting and trapping peoples (p. 93ff) may not be fully just. The patron-client rela 
tionships between Russian peasants and nomads led to mutual benefits as well as | 
exploitation. Cloth, iron utensils, flour, and tea, not alcohol alone; intermarriage a! 
cultural syncretism, not despoilage alone, came from these contacts. The populatic 
changes reflected not only excess mortality, but also absorption and migration. Apar! 
from Russian pressures, expanding native groups, especially the Yakut and Tungus, 
displaced less aggressive hunters such as the Yukagir. Also, the lure of a fruitful ne 
economy, large-scale reindeer pastoralism, drew substantial populations from the fores' 
to the tundra, all the way from the Anadyr to Lapland, during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Russian administrative measures were thus only a part of the a: 
culturative process. Raeff’s volume has done much to clarify that part. 


Annotated Bibliography of Afghanistan. DONALD M. WILBER. (Behavioral Science Bibl! 
ographies.) New Haven: Human Relations Area Files, 1956. ix, 220 pp. n.p. 

Annotated Bibliography of Burma. FRANK N. TRAGER (Ed.) (Behavioral Science Bi! 
ographies.) New Haven: Human Relations Area Files, 1956. viii 230 pp. n.p. (N 
York University, Burma Research Project.) 


it 
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Economic and Social Development of Modern China: A Bibliographical Guide. TUNG-Li 
Yuan. New Haven: Human Relations Area Files, 1956. (Part I, viii, 130; Part IT, v, 
87 pp.) n.p. 

Selected Bibliography of the Philippines: Topically Arranged and Annotated. Philippine 
Studies Program, University of Chicago. (Behavioral Science Bibliographies.) New 
Haven: Human Relations Area Files, 1956. (preliminary edition.) vi, 138 pp., ap- 
pendix. n.p. 

Southeast Asia: Selected Annotated Bibliography of Japanese Publications. JAMES K. 
IRIKURA. New Haven: Human Relations Area Files and in association with the Yale 
Southeast Asia Studies, 1956. xii, 544 pp., appendix. n.p. 


Reviewed by: J. FRANKLIN EwincG, Fordham University 


This reviewer cannot claim to control all the literature represented in the five vol- 
umes listed, having a strong bias in favor of the Philippines in particular and Southeast 
\sia in general. However, there are no doubt very few students who are expert in the 
literature of Afghanistan, and some general remarks on these bibliographies are in 
order. 

These bibliographies issue from the program of area studies administered by the 
Human Relations Area Files. The results achieved by this center are already impressive 
and valuable, and should become more so with time. This work is one of the most im- 
portant activities on the American anthropological scene. 

With regard to the bibliographies, this reviewer thinks that the annotated bibliog- 
raphy is the most valuable single tool for the hand of the student. When annotation is 
combined with refined categories, the student is helped even more. Here, in addition, 
asterisks mark top flight and ‘‘must” publications. 

The Afghanistan bibliography is the first of its kind that we know of. And it will be 
the best, in comprehension, categorizing, and indexing for a long time to come. The 
same remarks apply to the Burma volume, although of course there have been bibliog- 
raphies of Southeast Asia in which Burma has been allotted a section. 

The volume on China is not annotated, but deals with a more specialized field. The 
fineness of categorization compensates in large part for the lack of annotation. The 
transliteration of the authors’ names and their indexing are good. 

This reviewer looked for his old friends in the Philippine bibliography, and found 
them all. There is not a single item, available when the book was sent to press, omitted 
irom the roster. For a “‘selected”’ bibliography, this is extraordinarily comprehensive. 

The book which most pleased this reviewer is the one on Japan, perhaps because of 
his intimate contact with the Japanese in Philippine internment camps during World 
War IL. Personal bias aside, this is a valuable book. Each reputable Japanese publica- 
tion on Southeast Asia is not merely annotated but described at length. Thus, the stu- 
dent who does not know Japanese may select for translation writings concerning the 
worth of which he is reliably informed. 

Once again the Human Relations Area Files are to be congratulated on many good 
jobs well done. 


The Zhi ma Funeral Ceremony of the Na-khi of Southwest China. Joseru F. Rock. (Studia 
Instituti Anthropos, Vol. 9.) Vienna: St. Gabriel’s Mission Press, 1955. xi, 228 pp., 
10 plates, appendix. sFr. 25. 


Reviewed by ESTHER GOLDFRANK, Columbia University 


For more than twenty-five years Rock has been studying the language and culture 
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of the Na-khi, a Tibetan group and a branch of the Chiang. The Na-khi probably set 
tled in their present area during the Han dynasty, although it was only in 1723 that 
they became part of Imperial China. 

Rock has collected thousands of manuscripts on various aspects of Na-khi society 
A considerable amount of this material has already been published, including tw: 
memoirs by the Harvard-Yenching Institute. In the book under review, he deals full) 
only with the Zhi ma funeral ceremony, the general ceremony given for everyone, which 
is about all that has survived of the rank- and sex-differentiated rites of earlier times. 
But his listing of these once-invoked rites, from the highest for the priest (dto-mba 
down through the warrior to the common people and even to the dog, clearly suggest; 
significant stratifications which manifestly had their roots in Tibetan and Hindu trad 
tion and which characterized Na-khi society long before the Chinese conquest. 

The original Na-khi manuscripts are given in a mnemonic type of writing. With help 
from several dto-mba, Rock has translated each rubric and added a detailed explana 
tion of the highly elliptical texts. Certain obviously late elements, principally Buddhist 
and Chinese, have been incorporated in the Zhi ma ceremony, as well as in the rites that 
precede it and in the permanent burial (khi Nv) that occurs more than a year but less 
than three years after death. Particularly noteworthy, however, is the large number oi 
ancient features and concepts that are present. 

There are songs telling of the origin of Heaven (‘tthe nine celestial sons did’’) 0 
arth (‘tthe seven celestial daughters did’’), of the horse, tiger, winged, cloven-hoofed, 
and clawed creatures. There is the path that leads the deceased to his ancestors, thi 
butter lamp to light him on his way, the pine tree trimmed with five differently colored 
scarves that represent the five “elements” and wave off demons blocking the path. And 
in the final funeral ceremony, the dto-mba is disguised as a bear when he builds a hous 
of pine branches for the effigy of the deceased and makes a great clamor to drive off th 
evil spirits. 

In large part, Rock leaves the discovery of cultural layers to the reader, but such 
works as De Groot’s classic volumes on The Religious System of China, Roheim’s Hun 
gartan and Vogul Mythology, and Mead’s Balinese Character (especially the section o1 
violent behavior during the final funeral rites), as well as Buddhist songs and cer 
monial, will indicate how widespread are particular features and attitudes found 
Na-khi society. 

In some cases, diffusion is easy to establish, despite specific local accretions; in som: 
psychological universality may be the justified answer. In any event, the comparative 
anthropologist will find Rock’s careful study of the Zhi ma funeral ceremony a valuabl 


addition to our knowledge of Asian peoples and mores. 


Calendar of Philippine Documents in the A yer Collection of the Newberry Library. PAUL S 
Lierz (Ed.) Chicago: The Newberry Library, 1956. xvi, 259 pp. n.p. 


Reviewed by Haroip C. CONKLIN, Columbia Univers 


Outside of the Archivo de Indias, the best collection of Philippine manuscripts Is | 
the Aver Collection of the Newberry Library in Chicago. This material consists of 370 
letters, journals, histories, miscellaneous reports, and public records. It is primarily 
historical interest, although many items contain information of indirect anthropolog 
cal importance. In the Calendar, Lietz has listed each item chronologically from « 


1557 to 1903, and wherever necessary has provided a brief summary of the cont 
‘he 


appendix consists of a short title index to sixteen volumes of transcripts of Philip 
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pine materials, most of which were copied from Spanish archives under the direction of 
J. A. Robertson. 

For those interested in the anthropological content of manuscript and other rare 
documentary sources on the Philippines, two other recent indices should be also con- 
sulted: Doris Varner Welsh’s Checklist of Philippine Linguistics in the Newberry Library 

176 pp., The Newberry Library, Chicago, 1950), and Frank Lynch’s **The Jesuit Let- 
ters of Mindanao as a Source of Anthropological Data” (Philippine Studies, Vol. 4, 
No. 2, pp. 247-272, Manila, 1956). 


Securing Aquatic Products in Staton Municipality, Negros Oriental Province, Philippines. 
Donn V. Hart. Manila: Bureau of Printing, 1956. iii, 84 pp., 22 figures, 8 plates. n.p. 


Reviewed by Gorvon W. HEwEs, University of Colorado 


This is a study of fresh- and salt-water fishing in a municipality at the south end of 
Negros Island, Central Philippines, where Hart worked in 1951. Philippine fishing, 
especially the commercial marine industry, has often been described, although largely 
by fisheries specialists rather than by ethnographers. Some readers will therefore be dis- 
appointed to find that Hart’s monograph does not cover the same ground as, for ex- 
ample, Firth’s Malay Fishermen (1946). Instead, he provides an abundance of detail 
on traps, nets, piscicides, and other techniques, but devotes only a page to marketing of 
the catch, and hardly more to the role of aquatic foods in the local diet. Presumably, 
the social anthropology of Siaton fishing will receive more extensive treatment in Hart’s 
report on rural Filipino culture contours, which was the focus of his fieldwork. To be 
sure, there is scattered information on folklore, divination, costs of gear, prices of fish, 
and other nontechnical matters. The book contains full data for anvone making practi- 
cal investigations of Philippines fisheries, or for cross-cultural study of particular fishing 
techniques, despite the dearth of material on the socioeconomic matrix 

The reviewer found it difficult to follow the many passages in which native terms 
were used without their English equivalents. A fairly representative example suffices: 
“From the center pamuerta osok shoreward another osok is pushed at the end of the 
togdon”’ (p. 41). There is no glossary of native terms; Hart must be added to the list of 
\merican ethnologists who “‘require the reader to construct a glossary as he goes along,” 
as Ralph Beals remarked recently (AA 59:716-717, 1957). 


1 Preliminary Description of the Javanese Kinship System. RADEN Mas KOoeEnt- 
JARANINGRAT. (Cultural Report Series.) New Haven: Yale University, Southeast 
\sia Studies, 1957. 111 pp., appendix, 4 tables, n.p. 


Reviewed by Cora Du Bois, Harvard University 


In a sense, this is a field document. The author is a central Javanese aristocrat, an 
objective and careful reporter who speaks from a background of personal recall. Raden 
Mas Koentjaraningrat is therefore the first to recognize that his contribution is ‘‘pre- 

nary.”’ We are nevertheless indebted to him for new data, for different formulations, 

nd also for stressing again that kinship usage and terminology in Java is in part a 
nection of social status. 

It is precisely social status and its definition that are crucial. The author proposes a 
tatus gradient summarized below. (1) Wong tjilig (literally, little people) who comprise 
the peasants of the country-side and the lower class people of towns and cities. Within 
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the wong tjiliq there are occupational and property variations which suggest that even 
the “‘little people” are far from egalitarian. (2) Prijaji comprise, on the whole, the literati 
but in an ascending order of the civil service, the administrative officials and the inte] 
lectuals. That this ascending order is related to both the precolonial and the Dutch 
bureaucracies is certain, but it is far from clear to what degree the intra-prijaji gradient 
is solely a product of bureaucracy. (3) Ndara, or the nobility, are those who are able to 
demonstrate kinship with any of the four rulers of the principalities of central Java, 
which are fragmented remnants of the Mataram kingdom encountered by the early 
European mercantilists and preserved as “‘museum pieces” by the Dutch. 

Cutting across the status gradient is a value dichotomy, the abangan and santri 
Abangan are defined as those ‘‘who do not live according to Islamic basic principles” 
(p. 2), although they may officially profess Islam. The santri are ‘people who follo 
Islamic principles seriously” (p. 2). It would appear from this author’s material that 
the animistic and Hinduized mode on the one hand, and the Islamic on the other ar: 
major foci of Indonesian social life, but that they have no simple one-to-one relationshi; 
with social status or class. This does not coincide precisely with the formulations of th 
Geertz’s and Jay, based on their field studies in central Java, but the coincidence 
close enough to suggest that any disagreements could easily be ironed out. 

Three general points on status are either implicit or explicit in Koentjaraningrat’: 
material. First and explicitly, he believes that status, at least in the recent past, di 
pended less on wealth than on association with authority. Second and implicitly, 
would appear that status groups in Indonesia are not rigid and impermeable but must b 
envisaged as ideals to which only part of the people conform in reality. Many ind 
viduals and families appear to fall into interstitial bands of both upward and downwar 
mobility between the ideals of both status and values. Third, although ‘“‘very few Ja 
’ of Javanese social stratification, 


anese comprehend the total picture’ “everybod) 
knows the levels above and below him” and ‘“‘has to view every relationship in terms o! 
higher, similar and lower” and adjust his behavior accordingly (p. 13). 

Kinship data clearly indicate that (1) the nuclear family with preferred neolocal res 
dence is the mode; (2) the age rank of siblings is stressed; (3) collateral kin terms ar 
more strongly classificatory than lineal and are based on generation; (4) kin interactio 
centers in the nuclear families of orientation or procreation; (5) kinship is ego centered 
(6) neighbors and neighborhood obligations seem to compensate for the narrowness 0! 
kin ties. 

This picture of family and kinship is familiar to anyone who has studied social | 
ganization in Southeast Asia. In terms of the high cultures, the “loose”? Javanese fam 
and kinship patterns have echos in Burma and Thailand. In terms of simple cultures, 
the Iban offer a close parallel. In this connection, a recent study by J. D. Freeman (T! 
Family System of the Iban of Borneo. Mimeo. Australia National University, 1957 
raises an important and illuminating point. While the Iban manifest the same shallow 
ness of kin affiliation, the same freedom of residence choice, etc., as the Javanese, Fri 
man nevertheless claims for this nuclear family a corporate structure symbolized by t! 
inheritance of certain family property including rice, lands, and treasures. This last 
reminiscent of the emphasis on ‘‘pusaka”’ or hereditary and symbolic family treasures 
in Java. 

It seems clear that definitive work on Javanese kinship awaits new and shar} 
formulation of status gradients and value systems. Further, until adequate comparat 


the 
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data for other parts of Southeast Asia are available, and systematically marshalled, 
Javanese data will remain only inadequately understood. 


ARCHEOLOGY 


irchaeology of New Jersey: The Abbott Farm. (Vol. 2.) Dorotuy Cross. Trenton: The 
Archeological Society of New Jersey and The New Jersey State Museum, 1956. xii, 
215 pp., 17 figures, 1 graph, 14 plans, 91 plates, 21 tables. $7.00 cloth, $8.00 deluxe. 


Reviewed by FREDERICK JOHNSON, R. S. Peabody Foundation, Andover, Massachusetts 


“For eighty-three years the Abbott Farm has been one of the most controversial 
irchaeological sites in the East.” Charles Abbott initiated the lengthy and often heated 
discussions by claiming that crude argillite implements, which only superficially re- 
sembled European Paleolithic implements, were the work of ancient or “glacial”? man. 
\rguments filled more than one hundred books and papers and were the subject of 
numerous symposia and conferences. The long awaited publication of this book re- 
solves these debates. No evidence of “glacial man” was found during excavation at the 
site, begun in 1936 and carried on continuously for three years or more. This is not the 
end, however; the old problems and questions have been replaced by new ones. These, 
fortunately, are more restricted in scope and many of them will concern only the metic- 
ulous specialist in the archeology of the region. The hope that this would be a final ac- 
count is dashed by the discovery that all of the material excavated, particularly some 
30,000 potsherds from one section of the site, have not been processed. Perhaps analysis 
of this material will result in no major changes in the general conclusions, but careful 
students of eastern problems would rest easier if the results of adequate testing of 
these data had been included. 

The volume includes a great deal of much needed and useful information. The 
Introduction describes in detail the course of the debates concerning Abbott’s conten- 
tions, and this sets the stage for the modern work. There follows a discussion of the 
physiography and geology of the locality, which is most important because the deposi- 
tion of the various soils has been a complex process. The somewhat brief but probably 
adequate account explains for the first time all the known or inferred processes involved. 
\lthough the whole region had been occupied for a long time, occupation was appar- 
ently concentrated in two major areas on the site. The bluff, some forty feet above the 
lelaware River, exhibits a normal profile of humus and yellow sand lying on Trenton 
Gravel which overlies Pensauken Sand and Gravel. Differences in thickness of the Yel- 
low Sand and irregularities in the elevations of surface of the Trenton Gravels in large 
measure account for the presently untenable hypotheses concerning association of 
occupation with the Trenton Gravels. The location of artifacts in the Yellow Sand, most 
irequently without any other evidence of occupation, is sometimes difficult to explain. 
lhe situation is familiar to any eastern archeologist. Wind erosion, trampling of the site, 
and the formation and leveling of hummocks on the surface are inevitable, obvious, and 
probably accurate explanations. However, they leave much to be desired, for their ef- 
lect on the association of types at various depths cannot be measured. 

The second section of the site lay in a lowland bordering the bluff and along Wat- 

m's Creek. Here occupation was concentrated in four humus layers separated by 
‘avers of soil. These latter accumulated under varying conditions by slope wash off the 
bluff, deposition of wind blown materials, and sediments laid down during periods of 
high water. The humus levels, together with numerous associated pits, provide a frame- 
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work for the stratigraphic sequence of the artifacts. Artifacts not clearly associated with 
the humus levels have been placed in the sequence on the basis of average depth of eac} 
class or ty pe. Phe possibility of error in such a dubious procedure is recognized. 

In a valuable and interesting final chapter, the cultural material is classified into 
culture periods: Paleo-Indian, Archaic, Early Woodland, Middle Woodland, and 
Historic. The difficulties of combining culture stage with time and geography, as th 
discussion attempts to link the sequence with that which has been proposed for eastern 
North America, are compounded by overlapping average depths of artifacts, differences 
in relative time, and other factors. In spite of this, the author has achieved considerable 
success. Judgment concerning the actual degree of success will vary with the degre 
to which one accepts the basic method of organization presently in vogue, especially 
in the Middle West. Tables and diagrams are a little hard to read, and the organizatio1 
of the text is such that specific details are sometimes hard to find. This is probably 
reflection of the many complexities encountered. Nevertheless, the book presents 
great many data; the general reader in particular is well served, for here is an important 


account of the archeology of a significant region in the East. 


Modoc Rock Shelter: Preliminary Report. MELVIN L. FOWLER and Howarb WINTERS 
(With Faunal Analysis by PAUL W. PARMALEE.) (Illinois State Museum Report oi 
Investigations, No. 4.) Springfield, 1956. 58 pp., appendix, 16 figures, 5 tables. $.25 


Reviewed by STEPHEN WILLIAMS, Harvard University 


Phe Modoc Rock Shelter under the Mississippi River bluff in southwest Illinois may 
prove to be one of the most important sites yet discovered in the East for data on the 
Archaic cultures. Although this report is obviously just the beginning, the fact that as 
much as twenty-five feet of cultural strata was excavated represents an unprecedented 
situation in the area. When further excavations enlarge the sample of artifacts, espe 
cially from the lower levels, the site should provide a detailed and dated sequence fo: 
many of the Archaic artifact types. 

This report illustrates at natural size almost all the artifacts found to the date oi 
writing (February, 1956) and gives a good general background for the problems raised 
by the excavations. Several problems did indeed appear. Carbon 14 dates of about 8000 
B.C. for the lowest levels seemed surprisingly early for an Archaic culture when first 
published, but the Graham Cave dates from Missouri and the Russell Cave, Alabama 
date of about the same magnitude now suggest the Modoc C™ determinations were cor 
rect. However, the fact that two dates in the middle zone were the oldest by more tha: 
a thousand years is still to be explained. 

Another problem concerns the faunal material which Parmalee analyzed. Thes 
early dates would suggest association with extinct forms, but none were found with th 
exception of the passenger pigeon. The lack of extinct fauna from the lower levels m.y 
be explained by the operation of what Charles Reed has called the ‘cultural filter” 
that is, faunal debris in a camp site has been selectively deposited and need not gi 
an accurate picture of the total fauna of the period or even of the fauna used by the i: 
habitants, since butchering done away from the site might be impossible to detect. Thu 
the fauna, which are entirely modern, could also be called Late Pleistocene and do not 
necessarily invalidate the early radiocarbon dates. 

rhese preliminary findings serve to heighten interest in future work to be done at 
Modoc. Fowler and Winters have done a competent job of presenting their data an 


outlining future problems. 
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Late Mogollon Communities: Four Sites of the Tularosa Phase, Western New Mexico. 
PAUL S. MARTIN, JOHN B. RINALDO, ELotse R. BARTER. (Fieldiana: Anthropology, 
Vol. 49, No. 1.) Chicago: Chicago Natural History Museum, 1957. 144 pp., 57 fig- 
ures, 5 tables. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Emit W. Haury, University of Arizona 


The major part of this report is an inventory of the architectural and artifactual re- 
mains resulting from excavations in western New Mexico by the Chicago Natural 
History Museum in 1954. Martin presents the evidence of two overlapping Great Kivas, 
a small structure designated as a pithouse kiva, and the related pueblo at Higgins Flat; 
he also describes that part of a pueblo excavated near Apache Creek Post Office, since 
sacrificed to road building, and two rooms of a pueblo several miles east of Apache 
Creek. Rinaldo presents artifacts other than pottery, which is covered by Eloise Barter 
for the three sites excavated. She also presents in a probative manner the ceramics of 
the nearby Jewett Gap site excavated by O'Bryan for Gila Pueblo in 1947-49. An excel- 
lent summary by Martin concludes the monograph. 

To pick out a few points that need emphasis: (1) The report is useful in that it adds 
substance and detail to the Tularosa Phase, much referred to but as yet inadequately 
described. (2) In the light of the above comment, the vexing problem of the difference 
between the Tularosa and the earlier Reserve phases may be the more sharply drawn. 
Martin and co-workers have obviously accumulated the data to distinguish more lu- 
cidly than now possible between Reserve and Tularosa Black-on-white, a task not 
undertaken in this report for obvious reasons. It is to be hoped that this topic will be 
examined in a separate study. (3) The Great Kivas at Higgins Flat led Martin toa brief 
review of the local sequence of structures similarly identified from ruins of widely rang- 
ing ages, and to the statement (p. 128) that“ . . . the Great Kiva is in the Mogollon tra 
(4). Another architectural form of no small interest is labeled the ‘‘pithouse 
kiva,’’ combining features which hint at both domestic and ritual usage. These pit 
structures assume importance because of their late survival. The similar coexistence 
of pit architecture with stone pueblos at Point of Pines south of the White Mountains 
and the recently discovered, orally reported, Pueblo III pithouses in northeastern Ari- 
zona, suggests that this architectural dualism was more common than hitherto sup- 
posed. (5) The authors make a good case for the survival with little change of many 
utility stone tool types from early Mogollon times into the Tularosa Phase, thereby 
adding strength to other lines of evidence for the continuity of a long tradition of 
Mogollon material culture in western New Mexico. (6) Those elements which lend dis- 


dition 


tinctiveness to the Tularosa Phase and which at the same time are the hallmarks of 
“lateness’’ in the occupation of the region are helpfully summarized (p. 133). 

Martin postulates an intriguingly late date for the Tularosa Phase, A.D. 1200 to 
1350, whereas the consensus of other workers leans toward a time span of 1100 to 1250. 
Here I find myself in disagreement with him, for I doubt the probability that such radi- 
cally different manifestations as the Tularosa Phase and the Canyon Creek Phase could 
have coexisted in the early fourteenth century on the east and the west sides of the 
White Mountains respectively. Furthermore, stratigraphy, as for example at Point of 
Pines, places the Tularosa Phase as earlier than the Pinedale and Canyon Creek Phase 
with which the Tularosa Phase would have had to be contemporaneous if Martin is 
right. 

An error of fact, perhaps a minor one, needs correction. The extensive and invalu 
able collections of Gila Pueblo were given by Dr. and Mrs. Harold S. Gladwin to the 
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Arizona State Museum rather than to the Department of Anthropology of the Univer 
sity of Arizona (p. 131). 

As we have come to expect in Martin’s reports, the data are ably and systematicall) 
presented. Mechanically the report is “clean,” therefore easy to work with, and the 
illustrations are excellent. Taken with the other monographs previously issued by thi 
Chicago Natural History Museum on its work in western New Mexico, this one and 
those still projected add up to the kind of archeological coverage of an area that goes a 
long way toward satisfying one’s curiosity about local prehistory and makes easy the 
task of comparative studies. 


Excavations at Chupicuaro, Guanajuato, Mexico. MURIEL NOE Porter. (Transaction: 
of the American Philosophical Society, Volume 46, Part 5.) Philadelphia: The Amer 
ican Philosophical Society, 1956. pp. 515-637, 27 plates, 19 tables, 10 plans, 2 fig 
ures, 3 maps, appendix. $1.75. 


Reviewed by RENE Mitton, University of California, Berkele\ 


Private collections of thousands of vessels from the Chupicuaro area of north-centra! 
Mexico, accumulated during the 1930’s and 1940’s, have demonstrated that an extra 
ordinarily rich ceramic complex existed in that region in ancient times. This complex, 
while possessing a distinctive character of its own, is clearly related to the late Forma 
tive ceramic complexes of the Valley of Mexico, but precisely how has never been de 
termined. 

The present report summarizes the data from excavations conducted in the Chu 
picuaro area in 1946 and 1947. A total of 390 burials were uncovered. (Fifty skull burials 
were found, many apparently of individuals who had been decapitated.) The offerings 
with these burials were particularly rich; more than 1300 whole pottery vessels wer 
found, as well as more than 1000 figurines and other artifacts. No structures or middens 
were found. 

The presence of sherds at Cerro del Tepalcate indistinguishable from Chupicuaro 
types and the relative scarcity of filleted slant-eyed figurines (Vaillant’s type H-4) in 
the Valley of Mexico and their great abundance at Chupicuaro, taken in conjunction 
with the absence of negative and fresco painting in Chupicuaro, leads Porter to con 
clude that Chupicuaro styles influenced Valley of Mexico styles but not vice versa 
This may be true, but it remains to be proved conclusively. H-4 figurines, for example, 
have recently been found in great quantities at Cuanalan, a late Formative site at thi 
southern end of the Valley of Teotihuacan. 

In the absence of stratigraphic evidence, Porter has attempted to classify the Chu 
picuaro material into periods on stylistic grounds. On the basis of differences in figurine 
type and certain variations in painted wares, she distinguishes Early and Late phases of 
occupation. Where elements of both were found in a single grave, she classifies it as 
transitional. (The grave lots on which this classification is based are not included in the 
monograph.) While her evaluations may well prove to be valid, the evidence she pre 
sents for the Late phase (and therefore for the Transitional as well) is quantitativel) 
and otherwise unconvincing. For example, fewer thin 40 of the 390 burials contain ves 
sels and or figurines stylistically classified as Late. The Early phase Porter dates a- 
late Formative, equating it with Ticomain III, Cuicuileo, Cerro del Tepalcate, and 
Peotihuacan I. The Late phase is equated with Teotihuacan IT. 
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Antiguales (Altertiimer) der Paya-Region und die Paya-Indianer von Nordost-Honduras. 
Kari HELBIG. Hamburg: Selbstverlag des Hamburgischen Museums fiir Vélker- 
kunde und Vorgeschichte, 1956. 40 pp., 45 figures, 3 maps, 16 photographs. 


Reviewed by STEPHAN F. pE Boruecyt, University of Oklahoma 


This brief report deals with the antiquities of the Mosquitia area of the northeast 
coast of Spanish Honduras. The author, who is not a trained archeologist, visited this 
region during 1953 while engaged in a geographical survey. The description of archeo- 
logical objects, most of them from private collections, can therefore be considered a by- 
product of the author’s 133-day sojourn in Honduras. 

A major criticism of this work is the lack of organization and meager use of com- 
parative material. In a rather bewildering fashion, descriptions of archeological objects 
are presented alternately with descriptions of archeological sites. This may be due in 
part to the fact that the word ‘“‘antigual”’ in Honduras refers to both prehistoric objects 
and ancient ruins. The reader is introduced to archeological sites and collections from 
the Olancho Valley, the Rio Conquire, El Carbén, Rio Sico, Rio Paulaya, and Rio 
Platano areas. This descriptive section is followed by a presentation of archeological 
investigations by other researchers at sites in northeast Honduras not visited by the 
author. The report concludes with a brief section on the Paya Indians, who seem to be 
descendants of the original inhabitants of the area. The most important aspect of 
Helbig’s work is that he introduces an archeologically little-known area, and for that 
reason even this small amount of information is better than none. 


Arqueologia Indocubana. Jost Atvarez Conpe. (Publicaciones de la Junta Nacional de 
Arqueologia y Etnologia.) Havana: Junta Nacional de Arqueologia y Etnologia 
1956, 329 pp., 62 plates. n.p. 


Reviewed by JULIAN GRANBERRY, Orlando, Florida 


This little volume, by a professional in the natural sciences at the Institute of Sec- 
ondary Education in Santa Clara, Cuba, will meet with a mixed reception in this coun- 
try. It is well to point out, however, that Alvarez’ book was written not primarily for 
the professional anthropologist of this country or of Cuba, but for the average Cu- 
ban reading public. As a simply written, concise coverage of an area of Cuban history 
with which the Cuban man-in-the-street is none too familiar, the volume should be wel- 
comed. As a handbook of Cuban archeology for the professional, the book is not overly 
suitable, for reasons to be mentioned shortly. 

The first section (pp. 25-172) deals with historical writings on Cuban archeological 
cultures, starting with the volumes of Las Casas and coming up to present times. Col- 
lections are listed and biographical sketches of important workers in the field are given. 
rhe second and most vital part of the volume covers the ethnography of the three 
major cultural groups and the artifacts usually associated with them. Excellent illus- 
trations, poorly identified, accompany this second section. 

The professional’s adverse criticism will be levelled at Alvarez’ terminology. He uses 
the classification Guanahatabey, Ciboney, and Taino for the three prehistoric Cuban 
cultures which correspond to our terms Ciboney, Sub-Taino, and Taino respectively. 
The latter terminology is more usual nowadays, even with Cuban archeologists. Al- 
varez’ vague assignment of sites within the system he uses does not help the situation. 
‘ad he used the terms arrived at during the 1950 meeting of Caribbean archeologists 
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in Havana—Shell Complex, Stone Complex, and Pottery Complex—and equated his no- 
menclature with this more standardized one, the result might have been more felicitous. 

Regardless of these criticisms, Alvarez is due a sincere compliment for attempting 
such a major undertaking in so short a volume. 


Los Mocandé: Prehistoria y Conquista del Departmento del Atléntico, Colombia. AQUILES 
EscALANTE. (Divulgaciones Etnoldégicas, Vol. IV, No. 6) (Universidad del Atlantico, 
Instituto de Investicacién Etnolégica.) Barranquilla, Colombia, 1955. 150 pp., 12 
figures, 6 plates. n.p. 


Reviewed by THOMAS J. PRICE, JR., Queens College 


The Mocana, considered by Rivet and others to have been a tribe of the Maliba, is 
the term used in the writings of the early cronistas to designate a primarily agricultural 
people who at the time of the conquest inhabited a territory west of Cartagena roughly 
delineated by the Dique Canal, the Magdalena River and the Caribbean. Today, wide- 
spread archeological remains alone attest to the former existence of this once extensive 
population, well known to the Spanish conquerors for its warlike as well as commercial 
activities. 

As stated by the author, the present work was designed to bring together under one 
cover all the available data on the Mocan4 and to present a picture of the “material 
and spiritual culture”’ as it must have been at the time of the conquest. In so doing he 
has undertaken extensive archival research, has drawn upon the linguistic studies of 
Paul Rivet, and on the ethnographic and archeological contributions of two outstanding 
authorities on the ethnohistory of the region, Reichel-Dolmatoff and Angulo Valdés. 
The materials are presented in two sections, the first a compilation of cultural traits 
organized in the form of a standard ethnography, and the second a collection of seg- 
ments of records which describe the first Indian-Spanish contacts. 

In describing the various aspects of Mocana culture, the author does not always 
make it clear whether he is dealing with the Mocana, related groups, or primitive peo- 
ples in general. Because of the nature of the materials available, it is not surprising that 
the most comprehensive treatment should be accorded technology, while political and 
social organization are scarcely touched. Nevertheless, even modest contributions to a 
knowledge of the ethnohistory of this area are most welcome, for it is located in a stra- 
tegic geographical position between Mesoamerica, Venezuela and the Antilles. Although 
the author explicitly states that the materials he presents should in no way be construed 
as a cultural base-line for the region, monographs such as this are useful to those engag- 
ing in acculturation studies in contemporary Negro and Mestizo communities. In this 
connection, the sections on economic life, technology, and religion are of particular 
interest, and valuable background materials are afforded ethnohistorians without di- 
rect access to the rich Colombian archival resources. 


The Erland Nordenskiold Archaeological Collection from the Mizque Valley, Bolivia. St1G 
RypEN. (Ethnologiska Studier, 22.) Goteborg, Sweden: Gothenburg Ethnographi 
cal Museum, 1956. 142 pp., 48 figures, appendix. n.p. 


Reviewed by Dwicut T. WALLACE, Lima, Peru 


Nordenskiéld’s Mizque valley collections, made in 1914, have been partially dealt 
with previously, but are now fully treated in the present volume. The material was 
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apparently collected from the surface, although there are a few small grave lots. 
Nordenskiéld’s brief remarks about the sites are included, but most of the text consists 
of lengthy descriptions of the extensively sketched sherd and stone materials. 

The ceramic styles distinguished are Decadent Tiahuanacu (painted, unpainted, and 
derived), Grey ware, and Inca. The painted Decadent Tiahuanacu style sherds consti- 
tute the bulk of the collection; the unpainted and derived subtypes are not represented 
by many sherds. The Inca sherds consist of three or four of definite Cuzco style, plus 
a number of questionable ones. Analysis of the ceramic data consists of a tabulation 
of the frequency of shape types at each of the 30-odd sites or subareas thereof. Rydén 
also presents some charts of the ‘ 
hack to a Classic Tiahuanaco design of the highlands. The charts are simply a series of 
designs arranged in a “logical” developmental order, with no further data about the 
designs nor evidence for the sequence. 

Rydén’s primary style distinction poses no problem in ceramic typology, since, 
aside from the few Cuzco-style sherds, the basic division is between a distinct gray 


‘origin and evolution” of certain designs, tracing one 


incised ware and everything else. Of the subtypes, the derived Decadent Tiahuanacu 
is apparently decadent Decadent and should not be confused with Bennett’s Derived 
Tiahuanaco from Arani; Rydén suggests that the derived subtype is post-Tiahuanaco 
and pre-Inca in date, because it is inferior in quality. As for the painted Decadent 
Tiahuanacu type, it includes what elsewhere have been classified as the Mizque Tia- 
huanaco, Mizque painted, or Yampara style, and also the Derived and/or Decadent 
Tiahuanaco styles of Arani. There is no reason for combining the Mizque and Arani 
types; such traits as the interior decoration of flare bowls, use of a red design pigment, 
and most of the designs themselves clearly distinguish the Mizque painted type. In 
addition, the more inclusive use of Decadent Tiahuanaco as a stylistic term does not 
properly point up the relatively distant relationship between the Mizque and highland 
Tiahuanaco pottery styles. It is obvious that Nordenskiéld’s materials are largely of the 
Mizque painted style with a certain amount of Arani post-Classic Tiahuanaco style 
pottery, the reverse of the situation at Arani. It is also interesting to note that the post- 
Classic traits unique to Arani, such as the multiple bulge keros, do not occur in the 
Mizque collections. 

The Grey ware, elsewhere called Mizque incised, presents the problem that only its 
stylistic distinctiveness is unquestionable. It occurs mixed with the other ware at some 
sites, but also isolated at a few, although in small quantities. As a result, its areal or 
temporal distinctiveness is still in question. 

The lack of well documented excavations makes a sound ceramic chronology all but 
impossible for the Cochabamba-Mizque region. Further work is also needed to establish 
firmly the nature and extent of external relationships, particularly those with the alti- 
plano. Rydén reviews most of the conclusions which have previously been drawn and 
adds some of his own, but the major questions remain the same. The publication is wel- 
come as a full documentation of so large a collection from the area, and it aids in further 
outlining the nature of the problems which are yet to be solved. 


The Corridors of Time, X: Times and Places. HAROLD PEAKE and HERBERT JOHN 
FLEURE. New York: Oxford University Press, 1956. xvi, 336 pp., 76 figs. $6.75. 


Reviewed by Ropert J. BRaAipwoop, University of Chicago 


The Corridors of Time |1, A pes and Men (1927); 11, Hunters and Artists (1927); IIL, 
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Peasants and Potters (1927); 1V, Priests and Kings (1927); V, The Steppe and the Sown 
(1928); VI, The Way of the Sea (1929); VII, Merchant Venturers in Bronze (1931); VIII, 
The Horse and the Sword (1933); IX, The Law and the Prophets (1936)| have been 
favorites of this reviewer for a long time, although he has not had occasion to use them 
very much in the last dozen years. After all, the earlier volumes are now thirty years 
old. But their appearance coincided with the reviewer’s early graduate and first field 
years in Iraq and Syria; they were then the staff of life, and recollections of their use- 
fulness brings a pleasant nostalgia which makes this review doubly difficult. The little 
set was handy in format and handsome in illustration and typography, and the books 
seemed full of ideas. For example, there was a particular interest in Peasants and Potters 
(for which Fleure credits Peake in the volume under review) in the zone from Syria 
northward through Cilicia and thence over into northern Persia as the area where the 
transition from collecting to cereal agriculture was made. This, of course, is the same 
zone the reviewer calls the “‘hilly-flanks of the crescent’ and considers important in 
exactly the same way. 

The new volume, Times and Places, seems to have very few new ideas, nor is an ade- 
quate follow-up made of the ideas which were fresh when the earlier Corridors first ap- 
peared. It would have been interesting, for example, to have had Peake’s reaction to 
Hans Helbaek’s paper on ‘Archaeology and Agricultural Botany” (Ann. Rep. Inst. 
Arch., London, 1953), but Peake died in 1946, and Fleure ignores the Helbaek paper. In 
fact, the currency of Times and Places averages out at about 1946, although the Oxford 
University Press dates the book as of 1956, and asks $6.75 for it. They ought to be 
ashamed of themselves. 

Part I, the first three chapters, “‘attempts a broad sketch of the work of the recent 
years on man in the Old Stone Age.’’ What it actually amounts to is a clipping and past 
ing job on the theses of A pes and Men and Hunters and Artists, with no consideration 
of whether these original theses were right or wrong. True, there is a certain diffidence 
and many suppositional “‘ifs’’ in the theorizing, but no real alternatives are offered. 
Thus, the whole new pebble-tool complex is accounted for simply in passing by ‘“‘the 
earliest fabricated tools were probably pebbles chipped to give an edge .. . .”’ There is 
no mention of Movius’ Far Eastern chopper-chopping tool tradition. Piltdown is of 
course missing from the account—the embrassing silence about him suggests very 
quick work with the scissors—but there is no understanding of the implications of Pilt 
down’s removal. No real alternative to the parallel phyla theory is offered, other than 
the suppositional “‘if’’: ** . . . homo sapiens . . . was in existence in Middle Pleistocene 
and even in some phases of Lower Pleistocene .. . ,”’ ‘‘the fineness of the better Ache 
ulean workmanship suggests it was homo sapiens who was concerned ... ,”’ and ‘the 
distribution of rough flakes . . . suggests their link with some hominid types rather than 
with homo sapiens.”’ Unfortunately, it appears that this type of theory is not going to 
die easily. 

Part II, subtitled ‘‘Regional Cultural Evolution,” begins with an account of south 
west Asia, followed by chapters on other parts of the Old World and Oceania. (Whereas 
the older Corridors referred to the New World only for geological matters and for Sollas 
like references as to how “the redskins hunted the bison on foot,” the preface to Times 
and Places concedes a prehistory to the New World; “‘the Americas with their largely 
distinct problems have not been included in the survey”). The preface claims “‘it has 
been the writers’ belief in compiling the ‘Corridors’ that south-west Asia was the region 
in which man made the great step forward... to food-production ... ,” suggesting 
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that an up-dating of their older treatment of that area was a prime reason for the pres- 
ent volume. This up-dating does not come off. The reviewer’s amazement at finding 
both his own field work and that of his American colleagues ignored is augmented by 
the ignoring of post-war reports on the work of the Germans at Warka and Yabrud, of 
the Iraqis at Eridu, of the French at Byblos, and of the French and Israelis in Israel. 
It seems characteristic of the spirit in which the manuscript of Times and Places must 
have had its final reworking that the citation to Childe’s New Light on the Most Ancient 
East is to the 1934, not the rewritten 1952 edition. 

This reviewer is just conscious enough of the recent and respectable sources per- 
tinent to the other regional chapters to make him suspect that many of them have not 
been utilized. And, lest this review sound too Anglophobic (which it is certainly not 
meant to be), the reviewer would like to express his horror at no mention of J. G. D. 
Clark’s monumental Prehistoric Europe: the Economic Basis, and of the excellent British 
Museum handbooks of Le Gros Clark and Oakley). 

Considering the reviewer’s nostalgia for the old Corridors, it hurts him to say it, but 
vol. X is one too many. The preface to vol. VIII (The Horse and the Sword) indicates 
that vol. [IX would be the last. Volume IX (The Law and the Prophets) announces it- 
self as “the concluding volume,” but the preface to Times and Places says that if was 
“planned as a conclusion to the series.”’ As things stand, this was an ill-advised after- 
thought. The one really fine thing in Times and Places is a sympathetic sketch of Harold 
Peake’s life and times, which gives a glimpse of an older England and of a man who 
“exemplified the valuable British tradition of the use of leisure without professional 
commitments, for intellectual and public work.’’ Much that was truly great in arche- 
ology came out of that tradition, but Times and Places is not a fitting memorial to it. 


A Preliminary Account of the Archaeology of East Griqualand. B. D. MALAN. (Union of 
South Africa, Archaeological Survey, Archaeological Series, No. 8.) Pretoria: De- 
partment of Education, Arts, & Science, 1955. ix, 26 pp., 10 plates, 1 map. 10s. 

The Glass Beads of Mapungubwe. C. VAN Riet Lowe. (Union of South Africa, Archaeo- 
logical Survey, Archaeological Series, No. 9.) Pretoria: Department of Education, 
Arts, & Science, 1955. ix, 22 pp., 1 color plate, 1 figure, 2 charts, 18 s. 


Reviewed by EpGar V. Winans, University of Washington 


The first of these volumes is a report of a preliminary survey of the north-eastern 
part of the Province of the Cape of Good Hope. It contains a map and a list of known 
sites, as well as the suggestion that the area is rich in archeological material which re- 
quires investigation. The materials discussed were obtained in large part by residents 
of the area and are primarily surface collections, although a small amount of excavation 
has also been conducted. The author has engaged in some surveys in the area, but his 
main role in this publication has been that of analyzing the collections of the local 
workers. 

Five cultural phases are distinguished on typological grounds. The earliest is a local 
expression of the Lower Fauresmith, followed by two phases of South African Middle 
Stone Age. The author then suggests that the South African Magosian is probably 
present in the area on the basis of scattered elements found in the Middle Stone Age 
assemblages. The final phase is represented by several variations of the Smithfield Cul- 
ture. It is noted that many rock paintings exist in the area, but little work has yet been 
done in equating them with the other materials. 
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Since the study is based upon surface collections and relatively uncontrolled excava- 
tions, it must be typological and impressionistic. The author gives data on the numbers 
of specimens for only some of the collections which are discussed, and these are small 
collections. One has no good idea of the amount of material which has been examined. 
It would seem that under these circumstances more illustrations of specimens would be 
desirable, although forty-nine pieces are shown in the plates. 

The second book under review was prepared in 1940 for publication in the second 
volume on Mapungubwe, the first volume of which appeared in 1937 under the editor- 
ship of the late Léo Foucé. Since publication of this second volume has been delayed 
indefinitely, the report on the glass beads has been issued separately. It is therefore best 
to read it in conjunction with the first volume on Mapungubwe, to which it frequently 
refers for context. 

One of the most important problems in the later phases of African archeology is the 
occurrence of glass beads, which may be found everywhere. Analysis of the origin, age, 
and distribution of these beads can add much to our understanding. However, it is a 
vastly complicated problem because of the variety of proveniences of the beads, and 
the poor state of our knowledge about the industry in some of these proveniences such 
as Malaya. Indeed, it becomes even worse when it is remembered, as the author points 
out, that some especially valued beads have been copied by enterprising traders and 
sold in great numbers at a much later date than their first introduction. The author 
grapples with these problems and comes to the tentative conclusion that most of the 
beads found probably derive from Egypt and the Arab World. This discussion is in- 
teresting but inconclusive, since there is insufficient control of information about the 
bead industry at the sources of manufacture. 

A useful description of the types of beads found is made even more valuable by 
inclusion of a spectroscopic analysis of some of the types done by W. E. Schiltz of the 
University of Pretoria. One of the most interesting features of the report is its demon- 
stration of local manufacture of one type of bead. This is the first known glass industry 
in this part of Africa. The beads were made by melting down trade beads and winding 
the glass in locally made clay molds. 

A chronological separation between the site of Mapungubwe proper and an adjacent 
valley site known as Bambandyanalo follows. The conclusion is reached that Bam- 
bandyanalo is the earlier of the two, although there is some overlapping. This conclusion 
is based largely on an analysis of beads and pottery, and a presence-absence check list 
of bead types found in 72 burials is presented. Finally, a link between Mapungubwe and 
the Zimbabwe culture is established through the bead typology. Use of the spectro 
scopic analysis enables Van Riet Lowe to demonstrate that this link is with Mapungubwe 
only and not with Bambandyanalo, as was earlier thought, since beads from the latter 
site only superficially resemble Zimbabwe beads and have a quite different chemical 


composition. 


Proceedings of the Fourth Far-Eastern Prehistory and the Anthropology Division of the 
Eighth Pacific Science Congresses Combined (Part I: Prehistory, Archaeology & 
Physical Anthropology, Ist fascicle; 2nd fascicle: Section I.) Diliman, Quezon City: 
National Research Council of the Philippines, 1956. ix, 218 pp., v, 415 pp., figures, 
maps, plates. $2.50 each. 


Reviewed by: WILHELM G. SoLuEiM 11, University of Arizona 


These are the first two publications to appear from the prehistory meetings held in 
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Manila in 1953. As tentatively planned, the Proceedings are being issued in three parts. 
Part I will include all the archeology and part of the physical anthropology papers pre- 
sented; Part II will include the ethnology and linguistic papers; and Part III will con- 
tain the unpublished papers of the proceedings of the Second Far-Eastern Prehistory 
Congress, held in Manila in 1935. 

H. Otley Beyer has been doing an exemplary job of editing the Proceedings. He has 
divided the papers into five groups by area and presents a preliminary note to each 
group, briefly reviewing the papers and relating them to each other, as well as comment- 
ing on relationships between the areas. 

Besides the group of papers on China, the first fascicle contains the list of delegates, 
news of the Congress, summary of the daily meetings, and messages to the Congress. 

The first three papers deal primarily with the relationships between painted pottery 

Yang-shao), black pottery (Lung-shan), and the grey pottery found with both. Mizuno 
ieels that black pottery may have developed from painted pottery, continuing in the 
same tradition with the additional use of the potters wheel. Sekino concludes that 
western influence on the already existing grey pottery produced the painted pottery, 
which included variations leading to the black pottery. Drake reviews the distribution 
of painted and black pottery and points up the difference in tradition between Yang- 
shao and Lung-shan sites and the sites in southeast China which are more closely re- 
lated to Southeast Asia and Oceania. 

The problem is not settled. Though the distribution of painted and black pottery 
has little overlap, in some sites the two are contemporaneous, in others black overlies 
the painted. Both groups have a common stone technology with similar grey utilitarian 
ware. Relationships between the north and south remain to be worked out. 

Among other important papers in this fascicle is a report by Drake on a Neolithic 
village site in Shantung which is related to the Lower Culture of Ch’eng-tzu Yai. Li Chi 
presents two papers summarizing portions of his reports previously published in Chi- 
nese— Diverse Backgrounds of the Decorative Arts of the Yin Dynasty” and “Studies 
of the Hsiao-T’un pottery: Yin and Pre-Yin.” 

Section one of the second fascicle includes papers on Japan, Formosa, and the Phil- 
ippines. 

In addition toashort note by Kagamiyama on red-slipped Yayoi pottery,and a paper 
by Tsuda on Chinese influence on protohistoric Japan from the designs on Han mirrors, 
there is a detailed “Archaeological Study of Jar-Burials in Eneolithic Japan” by Mori. 
This report summarizes the types of sites, distribution, associated artifacts, and pre- 
sents a classification with sequence of types of jar-burials. 

Among the papers on Formosa are two on burial customs. One, by Kokubu, con- 
cerns prehistoric Formosa; the other, by Mabuchi, is on “Some Oral Traditions Relat- 
ing to Urn Burial in Formosa.”’ Kanaseki, in his paper on a number of human skulls 
from a prehistoric site in Hengch’un Prefecture, concludes that such northern tribes 
as the Atayal are the most closely related. 

Tsuboi’s paper on a prehistoric site in southern Formosa equates a local painted 
ind a black pottery with Yangshao and Lung-shan pottery. The author concludes that 
the main source of early Formosan civilization was the Chinese mainland, but that 
there were some connections with the South Sea area. Since there are no tripod vessels 
or other close similarities to the two Chinese Neolithic cultures, but there are many 
specific resemblances to as yet unpublished Philippine pottery and to pottery from 
Indochina, | would say that the main current came from the south. The stone tools 

re also of varieties commonly found in Indochina, but not in northern China. 
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The first of two papers on the Philippines is by von Koenigswald, and describes 
fossil mammal finds. The information available at present is not sufficient to determine 
whether the forms arrived via land bridge from southern China, or from the south. 
The second paper, by Beyer, is on the relationship of tektites to archeology. The 
author is one of the world’s leading authorities on tektites (a form of glass meteorite) ; 
he presents information on their varieties and distribution, as well as their present day 
ethnological uses and their archeological significance. 


Marianas Prehistory: Archaeological Survey and Excavations on Saipan, Tinian and 
Rota. ALEXANDER SPOEHR. (Fieldiana: Anthropology, Vol. 48.) Chicago: Chicago 
Natural History Museum, 1957. 187 pp., 89 figures. $4.50. 


Reviewed by E. W. Girrorp, University of California, Berkeley 


Another important building block has been added to the growing structure of 
Oceanian prehistory with publication of Alexander Spoehr’s Marianas Prehistory, 
based on field work in 1949-1950 by Spoehr and his wife. The field activities embraced 
survey work in Saipan, Tinian, and Rota, and excavations in the first two islands. 

Archeological sites in the Marianas have suffered badly through the activities of 
Japanese sugar planters and more especially through the grading operations incidental 
to setting up American military establishments during World War II. Despite the 
destruction of sites, Spoehr managed to find portions that yielded stratigraphic evi 
dence of two prehistoric periods, the latte period and the pre-latte period. The latte or 
double stone alignments are the distinctive megalithic monuments of precontact times 
in the Marianas. Marianas Plain Pottery is characteristic of the latte period, Marianas 
Red Pottery of the pre-latte period. Other pottery types were but meagerly repre 
sented. Aside from one whole vessel, only potsherds were found. 

Two radiocarbon dates, both derived from molluscan shell specimens, help to estab 
lish dates for the latte and pre-latte periods. The former 
years up to the historic period”; it yielded a Carbon 14 date of A.D. 845 +145, de 
rived from a Tridacna shell. The pre-latte radiocarbon date, derived from an oyster 
shell of Ostrea cucullata, is 1527 B.C. + 200. Below the shell were four feet of cultural 
deposit. This would seem to indicate a very respectable antiquity for the pre-latte 


‘endured for at least 850 


phase of Marianas culture. 

The Marianas were the easternmost pottery producers of Micronesia. Hence their 
cultural relations, at least so far as pottery-making is concerned, lie in part with the 
western Caroline Islands of Yap and Palau, as well as with the Philippines. Rice grow 
ing, reported by the Spanish discoverers, was doubtless another trait from the Philip 
pines or some other western source. 

Judging by Philippine and other Malaysian examples, one would expect to find 
the wooden mortar and pestle associated with rice culture. Naturally, Spoehr found no 
archeological wooden mortars, but he assumes that the stone mortars found were used 
for rice. An alternative hypothesis is that they were used for pounding federico nuts 
(Cycas circinalis), as in modern Guam (Safford, Useful Plants of Guam, p. 98). 

Stone, bone, and shell artifacts are carefully described and illustrated. As else 
where in Micronesia, shell adzes outnumbered stone adzes. 

Another hypothesis comes to the reviewer’s mind concerning the capstones of th« 
latte-house pillars. If houses of wood and thatch were erected on top of these, then they 
would appear to function as monumental rat-fenders; smaller, usually discoidal, 
wooden ones occur widely in Malaysia. Those of the Ifugao offer the nearest woode: 
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analogies so far as shape is concerned, since they are cylindrical rather than dis- 
coidal. 

Marianas Prehistory is a model archeological volume and a fine example of book- 
making. The Chicago Natural History Museum did not skimp on illustrations and 
tables, which furthermore are adjacent to the text references to them. A first-class 
index completes the volume. 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


De Oudste Mensheid in Europa en Indonesié. J. P. KLEIWEG DE ZWAAN. Den Haag: 
Servire, n.d. 168 pp., 51 figs. photographs. D.G. 8.90. 


Reviewed by Ear W. Count, Hamilton College 


This revises and combines the author’s earlier De Ijstijdmens in Europa (Ice-age 
Man in Europe) and De oudste Mensheid van de Indische Archipel (Most Ancient Man 
of the Indian Archipelago). Kleiweg de Zwaan concisely reviews the finds of Paleolithic 
man—the specimens, associated faunas, artifacts, geologic age, essential circumstances 
of their recovery—together with the essential opinions of leading authorities as to their 
taxonomic placement. Any résumé inevitably represents the author’s own selection of 
what and how to present, but Kleiweg de Zwaan has most modestly kept his own 
judgments almost completely out of sight; he even cites but one reference apiece for 
Europe and Indonesia from his own writings. The title is a little misleading and prom- 
ises less than the book delivers, for included are the finds from China and South Africa. 
The bibliography is highly selective; in fact, the text records numerous opinions from 
authors not listed in it (e.g., Pavlow, Lebzelter, Davidson Black, Elliot Smith, Shell- 
shear; et. al.). Presumably, the reader is expected to have access elsewhere to their 
writings. Indeed, the book is not written for the layman. A review is all it pretends to 
be, but it is a masterly one, up to date (latest reference: 1951), and the most useful of 
its sort known to the reviewer. 


Body Measurements and Human Nutrition. JoseE¥r Brozex (Ed). Detroit: Wayne State 
University Press, 1956. v, 167 pp., 11 figures, 50 tables. 


Reviewed by S. L. WASHBURN, University of Chicago 


The symposium volume consists of eleven articles and a summary of the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Nutritional Anthropometry of the Food and Nutri- 
tion Board of the National Research Council. Other committees, and particularly the 
World Health Organization, had called attention to the need for standardization of 
methods and measurements used in the evaluation of nutritional status. It was recog- 
nized by the Committee and the thirty-four experts attending the conference that 
anthropometry plays a small but important part in nutritional surveys. The whole 
investigation of under- or over-weight depends on the development of suitable stand- 
ards. As a minimum list of measurements for adults, the Committee recommended 
only weight, stature, bicristal (biiliac) and biacromial diameters, two skinfolds and an 
arm circumference. Sitting and iliocristal heights were noted as of secondary impor- 
tance, and the need of additional measurements for children and special problems was 
recognized, 

The central theme throughout is the interpretation of weight. The reason for this, 
as pointed out in the chapters on ‘“‘Obesity and Disease” and ‘Body Weight: Facts 
irom Life Insurance Records,” is that excess weight is associated with a high death 
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rate, and weight is related to nutrition. But it is not clear whether the high death rate, 
especially from cardiovascular disease, is correlated with fat or other weight producing 
tissues. Therefore, the NRC Committee and the authors of the chapters of this volume 
have been concerned with the methods and measurements which will make it possible 
to divide gross weight into its components: fat, muscle, skeleton, water, and body 
build. The major consideration in nine of the eleven papers is the measurement of fat 
and the relation of fat to nutrition, health, and disease. The measurement of skinfolds, 
at carefully selected sites with specially designed constant-pressure calipers, is the 
principal method offered and forms a major part of eight chapters. 

An excellent chapter by Joseph BroZek, editor of the volume, summarizes much of 
the general discussion, and develops a formula for the prediction of body weight; read- 
ing only these fifteen pages will give an anthropologist a good idea of the methods and 
problems of nutritional anthropometry, although the use of a sample of firemen may 
come as a shock. (Nashville revisited?) The brief description of the “Canadian Weight- 
Height Survey” by Pett and Ogilvie offers a series of useful tables for height, weight, 
and arm skinfold, based on the measurement of over 20,000 Canadians. The measure- 
ments were taken by specially trained teams, and the sampling was carefully planned. 
This is the only chapter in the book which follows the sampling procedures suggested 
by the NRC Committee on pages 5 and 6. The most imaginative chapter, ‘‘Allometric 
Growth of Body Composition in Man and other Mammals” by Hunt and Giles, owes 
much of its success to the use of data from animals to clarify the understanding of man. 

In a short review it is not possible to mention all the chapters individually, but I 
hope that it is clear that reading this interesting volume will make it easy for the 
anthropologist to see the neglected opportunities in investigations of nutrition and 
mortality. It will help nonanthropologists to see the importance of carefully selected 
samples, large series, and standardized measurements. But it is unfortunate that no 
social anthropologist was included in the conference. There is no area in which custom 
and biology are more intermixed than in problems of nutrition, and the comments 
by R. F. A. Dean of the Medical Research Council, Kampala, Uganda, suggest the 
sort of broad nutritional-medical-cultural-racial problems which would be of interest to 
all anthropologists (p. 142). It is my belief that the anthropologist will play a small role 
in studies of nutrition unless he considers both culture and basic biology. It is known 
from controlled studies on animals that varying nutrition affects brain, face, teeth, and 
other skeletal proportions differentially. Moreover, groups of muscles grow at different 
rates, and muscularity is not a single component. Fat is racially and individually 
patterned, and such a pattern is not described by one or two skinfolds. The human body 
cannot be simplified by agreement, any more than the form of the skull can be analyzed 
by two or three measurements, no matter how carefully standardized. Anthropology 
can play a much larger role in the study of nutrition if it insists on the inclusion of 
culture and experiment. 


Human Craniology: A Somatomor phological Interpretation of the Human Cranium 
BRUNO OETTEKING. New York: Chiropractic Institute of New York, 1957. xii, 
144 pp., 4 tables, 13 illus. $3.50. 

Reviewed by C. W. Wetant, New Yor! 


This small book by a veteran morphologist and physical anthropologist presents 
in compact and highly usable form virtually all the significant data of craniology, thus 
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justifying the author’s assertion that it is a textbook, not a compend. The work is 
divided into four sections: the first deals with the cranium as a whole and its subcom- 
plexes; the second with the individual cranial bones; the third with the cranial articula- 
tions; and the fourth with the cranial normae. 

To a greater extent than in the usual anatomical texts, an effort has been made to 
correlate cranial morphology with the soft tissue systems of the body, a feature which 
should make the book especially appealing to students of the medical sciences. At the 
same time, while metrical data are not particularly emphasized, frequent reference to 
individual and racial variations and to developmental stages, as well as observations 
based upon comparative anatomy, make the book decidedly valuable as a contribution 
to the basic equipment of the physical anthropologist. 

A full list of abbreviations, indicating not only the meanings of the technical terms 
employed but also their case and number variations in the language of origin, prepares 
the student to follow intelligently the Basal Anatomical Nomenclature, which is used 
throughout. A select bibliography of American, German, and Spanish sources consulted 
is provided, as well as an extensive index. The illustrations, four of them reproduced 
from Martin and nine original, are clear and well labeled. The printing and format, 
irom the German presses of J. J. Augustin, conform to the standards of excellence with 
which anthropologists have long associated the work of that publisher. 


Ilormones, Brain Function, and Behavior. HUDSON HOAGLAND (Ed.). (Proceedings of a 
Conference on Neuroendocrinology held at Arden House, Harriman, New York, 
1956.) New York: Academic Press, Inc., 1957. 257 pp., figures, tables. $7.00. 


Reviewed by STANLEY M, Garn, Fels Research Institu'e 


Hormones, Brain Function, and Behavior, the papers and comments delivered at 
the 1956 conference on neuroendocrinology, covers several different fields of experi- 
mental behavior. Some papers are concerned with the effect of various steroids on 
brain metabolism, others with hallucinogenic drugs, still others with the determinants 
of sexual behavior in animals, and yet others with the relationship between thyroid 
activity and alcohol consumption. Except for the investigations on animal sexuality, 
the emphasis is on the chemical production of abnormal behavior and the hope of 
discovering metabolic errors that may lie behind the common psychosis. 

The evidence that thyroid feeding decreases voluntary alcohol consumption in 
experimental animals (and some human subjects) suggests a more rational approach 
to drinking than many now in use. The evidence that much of sexual behavior in 
animals is actually learned, that “the complete sequential pattern of mating behavior 
s not innately determined” (p. 91), fits in with findings that many other supposedly 
nherent abilities (such as nesting or grooming) involve a greater or lesser degree of 
social learning. 

It is to the editor’s credit that the comments that originally followed each presenta- 
tion are included in their totality. The evidence is not all in: serotonin may be a false 
lead, and adrenalin precursors may not be the schizogenic chemical. Printed papers 
seem authoritative and final, but adding the objections, reservations and outright dis- 
agreements that arise during discussion reminds the reader that there are many points 


of view. 
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CULTURE AND PERSONALITY 
Interpersonal Diagnosis of Personality: A Functional Theory and Methodology for Per- 


sonality Evaluation. TimotHy LEARY. New York: The Ronald Press, 1957. xix, 
518 pp., appendix, 58 tables, 62 figures. $12.00. 


Reviewed by BERT KAPLAN, University of Kansas 


This important volume attempts to derive from the brilliant but generally unsys- 
tematized insights of the psychiatrist, Harry Stack Sullivan, a system of variables and 
concepts suitable for the workaday problems in the description and diagnosis of per- 
sonality. As such, its direct importance to anthropologists is somewhat limited. Never- 
theless, anthropologists will regard with interest an attempt to introduce precision 
and operational rigor into a theoretical schema which places the interpersonal and 
communicative dimensions of behavior in the foreground. Leary does not consider 
systematically the sociocultural contexts of personality processes, but rather tries to 
understand the significance of behavior by focusing on its communicative aspects, that 
is, on the meaning which it has, or is intended to have, for some other person or per- 
sons. Therefore, the reader who is looking for a new liaison between psychiatric and 
sociological theory is apt to be disappointed. 

The honesty, rigor, and methodological sophistication of this work are impressive. 
Especially valuable to the culture and personality worker is a technique for summariz- 
ing a number of personality ratings as a single point which can be plotted in relationship 
to the mean of the group. The extent and location of clustering of such points will in- 
dicate modes within the group. This device seems directly applicable to the description 
of the nature of uniformity and variability within groups, a key empirical problem in 
the culture and personality area. 

Despite these positive features, the reviewer must confess to a certain amount of 
uneasiness about certain aspects of the book. The use of the term “interpersonal” 
to modify a strange assortment of nouns such as emotions, motives, fantasies, percep- 
tions, roles, diagnoses, gestures, purposes, is not only disconcertingly ungrammatical 
but leaves the reader to figure out for himself what might be meant by such a phrase as, 
for example, interpersonal fantasy. In following this usage throughout his book, Leary 
labels any personality phenomenon which involves or refers to a second person as ‘‘in- 
terpersonal,’’ despite the fact that its major significance may becompletely intrapsychic. 
One wonders why a theory emphasizing “interpersonal relations’? cannot simultane- 
ously develop concepts for phenomena which are only superficially interpersonal. 


Remotivating the Mental Patient. OTTO VON MERING and STANLEY H. KinG. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1957. 216 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by MARVIN K. OPLER, Cornell University Medical College 


This book by an anthropologist and a social psychologist, both of the Universit 
of Pittsburgh, appears in a series of excellent works on patient care published by the 
Russell Sage Foundation. One by M. Greenblatt, R. York and E. L. Brown, From 
Custodial to Therapeutic Patient Care in Mental Hospitals, had greater historical and 
psychological scope. Another by M. S. Schwartz and E. Shockley was on The Nurse 
and the Mental Patient, and there was also the Basic Books publication by A. H. Stan 
ton and M. S. Schwartz on The Mental Hospital, with its larger theoretical structure 
and more generous testing of hypotheses. 

The present book is a welcome illustration of how an anthropologist and a psycho! 
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ogist may turn from exclusive preoccupation with culture and personality study to 
specific problems which lie somewhere within that framework and which have im- 
mediate practical importance. The main target is the Legend of Chronicity. As Esther 
Lucile Brown reports in the Preface, the anthropologist visited mental hospitals across 
America, and with his colleague documented hopeful developments in patient care 
through specific projects and cases. In view of anthropological and psychological col- 
laboration, one could wish for more than the familiar observations that patients re- 
spond to milieu or for approaches that go beyond the social structure-and-role types 
of analysis. There is surprisingly little reference, even in cases, to patients’ cultural 
backgrounds. It may also be a matter of taste, but terms like Goose Eggs, Pacers, and 
Ward Hero might be useful in a glossary, but they do not truly describe patients (or 
their behavioral fluctuations as pointed out by Stanton and Schwartz). 

However, these accounts of remotivational techniques are extremely valuable, if 
not exhaustive. The book is vivid and realistic about problems that have grown rank 
in neglect. It indicates what may be done in larger institutions, and Brown’s Preface 
shows how much may be learned from other parts of the world. 


MYTHOLOGY AND FOLKLORE 


Mythology and Values: An Analysis of Navaho Chantway Myths. KATHERINE SPENCER. 
(Memoirs of the American Folklore Sociery, Vol. 48.) Philadelphia: American 
Folklore Society, 1957. viii, 240 pp. n.p. 


Reviewed by LELAND C. WYMAN, Boston University 


Not all of the enormous body of Navaho mythology which has been recorded by 
fieldworkers has yet been published, and although there are in print many versions 
of the myths themselves and a fair number of analytic discussions of the legends of 
individual chantways, this volume is the first attempt to analyze the whole or any 
considerable part of the Navaho “literature” as a unit. The aim was “‘to see what light 
it throws on the life view and values of the people,”’ value being taken in the sense of 
Kluckhohn’s definition as a conception of the desirable which influences the selection 
between available modes, means, and ends of action. The first 99 pages of the book are 
devoted to this analysis. Value themes were derived from the stories, first by an im- 
pressionistic reduction of the plot construction and then by a detailed examination for 
explanatory and cautionary statements, and for positive or negative sanctions and 
standards. The results are summarized in a useful table (pp. 88, 89) and here Spencer 
should be heartily congratulated for providing what anthropological writers too often 
neglect—an easily comprehended tabular summary of data for the convenience of 
readers hard pressed for time or obliged to survey great numbers of papers. The value 
themes identified by the impressionistic analysis lie in four areas: the maintenance of 
health, acquisition of supernatural power, harmony in family relations, and the young 
man’s assertion of independence and attainment of a responsible, adult status. The 
more critical approach through sanctions and so forth revealed other associated goals, 
such as agricultural fertility, or knowledge and property. Although no new values were 
added to those already identified in the extensive ethnological literature on the Navaho, 
this analysis confirmed numerous values derived from other sources and provided a use- 
ful rephrasing and detailed discussion of some of them. Moreover, the analysis was con- 
fined to the chant myths; a similar approach to the origin myths or the trickster tales 
might throw still further light on Navaho values. Let us hope that Spencer will under- 
take this task. 
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There is much in this book besides the analysis of value themes which is of great 
use to students of Navaho culture. Among such items are the table of chantway myths 
showing their place in the Wyman-Kluckhohn classification of song ceremonials (pp. 
13, 14), a bibliographic list of mythological sources (pp. 15-17), and one of the best 
statements known to me of the pattern of plot construction of Navaho tales (pp. 19-30). 
The crowning feature of the book, however, is the final section of abstracts of chantway 
myths. This is something that was long overdue, for it would be an onerous task to 
peruse the several thousand pages of published myths or those still in manuscript form 
which can be seen only by special arrangement with individuals or institutions. Here 
are adequate abstracts, together with notations of the variations in different versions 
both published and in manuscript, of the origin legends of sixteen chant complexes and 
of the Enemyway rite. All folklorists and both professional and nonprofessional stu- 
dents of the Navaho will be grateful to Spencer for easing the way to a total compre- 
hension of the content of Navaho mythology. 


On the High Uplands: Sagas, Songs, Tales and Legends of the Carpathians. STANISLAW 
VINcCENz. (Translated by H. C. STEVENS). New York: Roy Publishers, 1956. 344 
pp., illustrations. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Irwin T. SANDERS, Associates for International Research, Inc. 


A major contribution of this book is its presentation of a vanishing way of life of a 
dwindling ethnic minority—the Huculs (Hootzools)—in the Eastern Carpathians. The 
Huculs are actually Ukrainians who made a highland adjustment which has undergone 
radical changes with the depletion of the forests and with the political shifts which 
have affected them. Their domain lay in Poland not far from the Hungarian border, 
and they faced the problems of most minorities which encountered the rising national- 
ism of the capital and other urban centers. 

This book, which is a translation of a three-volume work published in Polish about 
twenty vears ago, must be read at different intellectual levels. The most satisfying is 
simply to read it as though it dealt with an artistic interpretation of man and nature in 
a faraway, almost unreal corner of the world, two or three generations ago. In such a 
light it has a Homeric quality as it traces adventures of some of the leading figures 
through the dispersal from the upland pastures at the end of the summer, a raid by the 
Robin Hood bandit Dobosz upon a well-fortified castle, an encounter with the Emperor, 
and lively festivals accompanying christenings, weddings, and saints’ days. 

At other intellectual levels, however, one will gain chiefly to the degree that he 
brings a specialized knowledge to the book. A previous familiarity with the ethnography 
of Eastern and Central Europe means that this book can provide rich details to be 
fitted into knowledge already acquired; a reader interested in the comparative study 
of magic and attitudes toward the supernatural will find a wide range of useful illus 
trations; one who concentrates upon comparative social organization will not only 
learn about the relations between the landowners and these proud mountain peopl 
but will find described the kind of patriarchal family structure and leadership of chief 
shepherds reminiscent of the tselingata common among the nomadic shepherds of the 
Balkans and resembling in some respects the sadruga of the South Slavs. Politics runs 
like a common strand through the book, whether dealing with the effect of compulsory 
military service upon the Huculs (or their effect upon it) or the attitudes toward 
the extension of centralized authority into their area, as well as their behavior toward 


the neighboring nationalities. 
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The book is more a literary than a scientific work, and can therefore give the per- 
ceptive student some insights that the rigorously scientific treatise could not; never- 
theless, it fails (and does not pretend) to give the blueprint of the social structure, a 
detailed chronicle of the cycle of the seasons, or a systematic description of any single 
phase of the Hucul way of life. But what is told does have the ring of authority, an 
intimacy of knowledge, and a skill of narration which has been well-retained even in 
translation. Illustrations by Z. Czermanski add greatly to its quality and spirit. 


Waropense Teksten: (Geelvinkbaai, Noord Nieww-Guinea.) G. J. HELD. (Verhandelin- 
gen, Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- En Volkenkunde, Deel XX.) ’S. 
Gravenhage, Martinus Nijhoff, 1956. xvi, 400 pp., appendices, map. n.p. 


Reviewed by Ropert F. SPENCER, University of Minnesota 


This impressive body of texts was collected by Professor Held, then at Djakarta, 
in the course of his linguistic and ethnographic work among the Warop people of Geel- 
vink Bay in northern New Guinea. Had Held lived, he would undoubtedly have 
utilized these posthumously published and edited materials in a somewhat different 
way. As they now stand, printed in a double column of Warop and Dutch, they sup- 
plement a previously published ethnographic description, grammar, and lexeme list, 
none of which have been available to this reviewer. The editor might have included a 
note on Warop phonology in his preface to the texts. Similarly, the assembled folklore, 
while highly interesting and offering a good general picture of native life, beliefs, 
interpersonal and intergroup relations, is presented without comment. They are raw 
data, fragments of Held’s extensive field experiences, but there is clearly enough ma- 
terial for someone to undertake a comparative or analytical treatment. Held divided 
his tales topically, running from origin-lengends, accounts of monsters and heroes, to 
family jealousies and general kampong tales. An interesting section deals with the elab- 
orate flood mythology. Held carefully noted the locality of each myth and the inform- 
ant who provided it. The data reflect his impeccable field techniques, and they are 
there for the interested specialist. 

OTHER 
Mushrooms, Russia and History. VALENTINA PAVLOVNA WaAsSON and R. GorDON Wase 


son. New York: Pantheon Books, 1957. (vol. 1, xx, 214 pp., 11 illustrations, 37 
plates.) (vol. 2, xi, pp. 215-433, appendices, 17 illustrations, 45 plates.) $125.00 set. 


Reviewed by Wittiam C. Boyp, Boston University 


Are there any poisonous mushrooms? Are toadstools poisonous? If you are an 
\merican, the chances are over 100 to 1 that you will react to these questions with 
indignation. Of course there are poisonous mushrooms! Most of them, probably. It is 
very dangerous to go out into the woods and collect mushrooms to eat. Just a minute, 
reader, are you sure? 

One of the many things which the reader of this remarkable book learns is that 
there are not very many species of poisonous mushrooms, although nearly all of 
the mushroom manuals available in English warn of the noxious properties of one 
species after the other. It turns out that the manual writers have just been copying 
each other, and the supposed poisonous qualities of most “poisonous” mushrooms are 
based upon very dubious evidence. This is not just a wild idea of the Wassons, but 
has been found out independently by a number of the relatively small group of Amer- 
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icans who collect and eat mushrooms, including the present reviewer. Why then do most 
of our manuals misinform us about the dangers of certain harmless or even delicious 
mushrooms? The reason, for which the authors, in their leisurely way, present abun- 
dant evidence, is that Anglo-Saxons—and following them, the Americans—are afraid 
of mushrooms; they are mycophobes. The very word toadstool implies venom, but of 
course there is no difference between mushrooms and toadstools. Some peoples in the 
world, including, according to the Wassons, the Russians and the Catalans (and evi- 
dently the Chinese and Japanese also), are not afraid of mushrooms, but like them; 
they are mycophiles. 

It is true that in many parts of Europe, such as France and Germany, mycophagy 
is much more advanced than in England and the United States and many species of 
wild mushrooms can be bought in the open market, but the authors offer convincing 
evidence that this is a development of the last few centuries, and that these countries 
were originally mycophobic. 

It is surely an interesting question as to how this dichotomy of mankind originated. 
[t is possible that it depended on how often in their early experience a human group 
gathered and ate the deadly Amanita phalloiides (there are some poisonous mush- 
rooms), possibly thinking it was the now widely cultivated field mushroom, A garicus 
(or Psalliota) campestris. But the Wassons have a different theory. For one thing, ac 
cording to them, in any culture that has used mushrooms for a long time, such mis- 
takes do not occur, and mushroom poisoning is unknown. They believe that these 
basic differences in attitude toward mushrooms go back to the fact that certain mush- 
rooms have powerful hallucinogenic properties; since they aroused the strongest emo- 
tions, they were considered holy and in many cultures became tabu, being reserved 
for the gods and their priestly representatives. In Russia and other mycophilic coun- 
tries, no tabu developed. Another possibility perhaps exists. Those who have experi- 
mented with peyote know that the visions produced can be good or evil, partly depend- 
ing upon the circumstances under which the drug is tried, and it does not seem unrea- 
sonable to think that primitive man got sometimes one result, sometimes the other, 
from the hallucinogenic mushrooms. If so, one would conclude, this other world they 
thus perceived was generally demonic rather than angelic. However, the Wassons tell 
me that they have never seen unpleasant effects from the mushrooms. 

Are there any hallucinogenic mushrooms? In 1915, an ethnobotanist of wide and 
deserved reputation, W. E. Safford, published a paper in the Journal of Heredity 
(6:291—311), in which he asserted that all references to an inebriating mushroom in the 
indigenous cultures of Mexico were founded upon a confusion of dried mushrooms with 
the cactus peyote. Those who have seen dried peyote will realize how easy such con- 
fusion would have been, and this reviewer, reading Safford’s paper some years later, 
was thereby convinced that all talk of an inebriating mushroom used by the early 
Mexicans was nonsense. (Safford also called peyote a narcotic, which of course it is 
not.) 

Safford was wrong, and I was wrongly persuaded. There was not only one but sev- 
eral species of hallucinogenic mushrooms, belonging to several genera, in use by the 
ancient Mexicans, and in some parts of Mexico (some of them a few hours by car from 
Mexico City) the cult is still practiced. The Wassons journeyed to these areas, ob 
served the practice, and themselves partook of the mushrooms. Their description of 
the visions which resulted ranks with anything which has been written about peyote 
or Hashish, and the photographs (by A. B. Richardson) of persons under the influence 
of the mushrooms are remarkable. The rituals are described in meticulous detail. 
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The authors are convinced that such mushrooms have been used in many other 
parts of the world. In some, they suggest, the species was Amanita muscaria, the 
so-called fly mushroom, which as they point out, and as I have verified by experiment, 
has never been known to kill a fly. The authors suggest that the reason for the name 
(widespread in common names for the mushroom as well as imbedded in the scientific 
appelation) is that enough of this mushroom makes you roaring drunk, or in other 
words puts a bee (or fly) in your bonnet. (It is not certain that the American variety 
has this effect; there are some differences between the American and European vari- 
eties, and I have eaten a few grams of the former with no effect.) This explanation of 
muscaria is but one of a long series of etymological excursions in which the authors 
show their linguistic versatility (one of them had the advantage of being born a 
Russian). They attempt to explain the word toadstool, and to trace around the world 
mutations of various clusters of words relating to mushrooms, such as the “pogge 
cluster,’ the “‘sponge cluster,” and the ‘gourd cluster.”” They also discourse on the 
importance of dried fungi as tinder in early fire-making, and on the connections be- 
tween punk, fire, and love. In their linguistic explorations they also find time to explain 
(by implication at least) such delightful (to some) food terms as pet de nonne and 
hoerendreetje. 

The authors suggest that experience with hallucinogenic mushrooms may have 
sparked in early man the idea of the divine and even the idea of God. Whether this is 
more likely than the other theories about the origin of beliefs in the supernatural I 
shall leave to my readers, merely noting that in my opinion many of the early theories 
were remarkably silly. 

There is no space here to go into other aspects of this long book, the writing of 
which has obviously been a labor of love. But I cannot refrain from mentioning that 
even the great Linnaeus (a mycophobe) seems to have carelessly assigned the term 
Boletus (the Latin term for the mushroom we now call Amanita caesarea) to an entirely 
different genus, and assigned the term A manita (which meant the mushroom now com- 
monly grown commercially) to the entirely different genus which contains some danger- 
ously poisonous species. However, as the authors realize, under our rules of taxonomic 
nomenclature, there is no chance of straightening this out now. 

As a piece of bookmaking, these volumes are among the finest I have ever handled. 
The illustrations, many of them selected from unpublished watercolors by Jean-Henri 
Fabre, are reproduced in marvelous color, and the half tones are fine. The presswork 
is very good, and the number of errors is unbelievably small, considering that the book 
was printed in a country where the prevailing language is not English. The famous 
French author of “La Physiologie du Gout” is given (this seems almost inevitable) 
as Brillant-Savarin on pages 150 and 166, but correctly spelled elsewhere. 

This book should be of interest to all anthropologists interested in ethnobotany 
and in mankind’s age-old use of intoxicants for ceremonial and therapeutic purposes. 
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Here is an important study dealing with the theory, method, and 
content of American archaeology—a book that organizes all the 
data and findings of New World pre-history into a general 
“historical-developmental” scheme, and thus establishes a common 
terminology. 


Taking their work out of the narrow realm of antiquarian in- 
terests, the authors bring American archaeological studies into the 
general concern of social scientists by emphasizing the basic rela- 
tionship between the remains of ancient cultures and the social 
context in which they were created. Their book will undoubtedly 
serve as a new point of reference for archaeologists, anthropolo- 
gists, and all those interested in the antecedents of contemporary 
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